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AUTHOR’S PREFATORY NOTE. 


F or vnrious reasons I would not have undertaken 
tlic writing of the following pages. But one para- 
mount fact outweighed all considerations wluch might 
have induced me to decline the invitation of the Kolhapur 
Durbar to undertake tliis work. "Wliilc discussions were 
going on this point, it was quite clear to me tliat His 
Highness Sliri Rajarara Clihatrapati Maharaja and his 
august mother, Her Highness the Dowager i\faharani Salieb, 
were determined to liavc the W'ork done by mo, however 
much others, including m3' own luimble self, may have wished 
otherwise The courageous attachment to the Non-Brah- 
min cause which tlic new’ Clihatrapati jMahnraja and his 
mother showed at a ver}’ delicate and critical moment 
impressed me so deepi}" that it became impossible for me not 
to obey a call which came from them. By obc3ung their 
command, I felt I was obeying a call to duty made by the 
cause of Non-Brahmin regeneration. 

The dilEcuIties in m}’’ way were quite numerous. If 
I have succeeded in overcoming them to some extent, thanks 
are due entirely to His Highness Sliri Bajaram Maharaja 
himself He was pleased to place at my disposal all the 
materials for a memoir of his father which were available. 
Some of this material was of a highly confidential nature. 
He left it wholly to me to make whatever use I liked of that 
material I am grateful to His Highness for this as well as 
many other ways in which he was good enough to assist me 
m the work entrusted to me. 

The next to come to my mmd is Sw Stuart Fraser whose 
help has been of very valuable and varied. He took the 
keenest m the whole of the work, read almost every page of 
the book before it was finally printed and sent to me several 
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unporteot ffuggesfaons. EBs “Personal Kemnuscenws" 
and Preface will be read I am snre, with the greatest interest 
by every reader of this book< I cannot be too thankM to 
him for all this assistance 

The advice and help of Bao Bahadnr B V Sabnia 
OXK, was simply indispensable to me. If the choice hac 
been left to me I would certainly have pomted out to hm 
as the fittest person to write a biography of the latfi 
Ohhatrapatihfaharaja, FaSmg his wnfang it himiwlf^ I had a 
right to claim his assistance at every step , and 1 am ^ad 
to find that he was always ready to give it to me in full me®' 
sore. I him very amcerely 

I had to mddnt upon the kuidness of many others foi 
infonnation in connection with this work. Among thoe« 
of them whose names most be partimilaily mentioned 
Shrmumt Bapnsaheb Maharaj the 8 emor Chief of Kaga 
and Shnmant Kakasaheb the Jamor Chief Saheb are th' 
first and foremost. I must also mention here the foil note 
which Kao Sah^ Dr Teng^e sent to me m respect of th 
Maharaja a tnp to Europe m 2903 My thanks are dae t 
all of them 

I feel I cannot close this Note of thanks withont Tnnlnng 
however hnafly, a referenoe to the Kshatra Jagadguru ani 
Mr Shankarrao IndaDcar. I need not try to desoibe hoi 
tlmy tiui vt'^ek, X. 'fn!l tja .7 

Without their amoenty and directness to stand by me, 
could not have discharged the duty entrusted to me, 
thank them both as smcereJy as they helped me. 


Belgatjh, 
tth May 1924 


A, B LATTHB 



PREFACE. 

» 

By Sir S. M. Fraser, K.C.S.I. 

T his Memoir of H. H. Sir Shahu CWiatrapati, Maharaja 
of Kolhapur, is no mere selection from the annals of a 
Native State, compiled by a panegyrist of the late ruler. 
Not the least interesting part of the hook, it is true, will he 
found in the chapters sketching the bstory of Kolhapur, and 
showmg how the Maharaja’s illustrious ancestor, Sivaji the 
Great, hmlt up the Mahratta nation, and how Sir Shahu’s 
similarly masterful personality re-estabhshed in no small 
measure the old authority, social, and religious, which 
attached to the ancient conception of Kshatriya Kmgship in 
a State where the prestige of the rulers had fallen low during 
a long succession of mmorities. His own people wiU rightly 
honour him as the greatest ruler of his line since the days when 
the Kolhapur State attamed a separate existence, and, if 
only from the local point of view, a record of his hfe would 
have been well worth preserving 

His biographer. Professor Latthe, however, who is 
himself a leader of the non-Brahmin movement in British 
India, writes with none of the hmitations of a courtier, and 
has been fortunate m findmg ready to his hand materials for 
a work of far wider scope — the histoiy of a movement as 
well as of a man — which should prove of interest to a large 
circle, mcluding many who are unfamiliar with the name of 
Kolhapur 

Averse as he was from the arts of self-advertisement. 
His Highness was less known either in India or m England 
than many other Ruling Prmces, but readers of this book 
will agree that few, if any, Indians of whatever rank have 
made a contnbution to the cause of social and rehgious 
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lefotm more oocisgeons, more praotiofll and more inspmng to 
hi0 felbw cotmfTTmen alike m Botuh India and m the 
Native States. 

PreaoheiB of r e f orm have appeared from time to tame of 
many different types scholars arid philosophers of the hter 
ate classes samte^ poets and lovers of their fellowmen, who 
sprang from a vanety of castes. It may he doubted, how 
ever whether anything like a mmnar instance is recorded 
of a Rolmg Pnnoe who worked and suffered during his whole 
manhood m one long struggle against the deep-rooted evils 
of a complex social and religions system m order to effect the 
betterment of the humblest of his fellow men 

Not a low-caste man who had himself been under tbs 
harrow of oppression, but a Esbatnya of ihnstnons family, 
and Ruler of the pnncapal State m the Bombay Preadenoy — 
not a stndioas asceho but a genial figure, fortunate m his one 
wife and his children, and very human m all his traita — not a 
freethinker but scrnpnlous even to the verge of snpeostiticin 
in his personal obsarvanoas— ontonched by ‘Western repnb- 
hcan ideas and a model of pemonal loyalty to the Crown — 
an all round sportsman who loved horse and hound — the 
Maharaja was a Tn^n -who might have found his place among 
the tanks of those who view the world as a oomfortsble 
dw^lmg on the whole, make the beet of things as they are, 
and avoid stunng up hornets nests. Such a conventional 
attitude, however did not accord either with the Chhatcapati 
Maharaja s militant conaoenoe or with tos ideal of the 
ohligatjonfl attaching to his poataon. Hi* vaned oharao- 
tenshcs add mteroet to the story of His hfe-long fight in one 
of the most pcAAtiiwh of causes. 

From the ver y begmning of the twenty-sii years of his 
rule, the Maharaja made it his miijmnn to work for the amelio* 
ration of all classes by OToanoipsting them from the dommataOTi 
of the caste system. It is a common place that the status of 
a Hindu, soaal and rebgious, depends upon the caste or 
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particular water-tiglit compartment of society in which he is 
bom and lives and ends his days. Therefore from the nature 
of the case, His Highness, in combating a system based upon 
rebgion and hallowed by tradition, undertook a task of stu- 
pendous magmtude, in which the concurrent social and reli^- 
ous issues were later on interwoven with the question of 
pohtical reform. 

Reduced to their simplest terms, his mamfold activities 
may be classified as aiming at two connected objects — ^the 
education of the masses and the breaking down of the barriers 
between man and man created by caste 

Education in India, it will be remembered, ceased to be 
in any way a Brahmin monopoly from the date of the British 
Grovemment’s cardinal decision in 1833, which put in the 
forefront of Britain’s duty to India the task of opemng up 
instruction m schools to aU castes and creeds. Progressive 
efforts to extend education downwards among the masses 
were made from that time onwards, in spite of the handicap 
imposed upon a Government, which is necessanly pledged to 
rehgious neutrahty, by the inveterate prejudices of Indians 
themselves. Milhons, however, remained steeped m ignor- 
ance, and the Maharaja devoted his energies to the free and 
compulsory education of the backward classes as the first 
plank upon which to bmld the non-Brahmm structure for 
their elevation. To the end of his hfe he continued founding 
and endowing new schools and, most important of all, hostels 
in order to extend the benefits of higher education to 
those who hitherto had possessed httle desire or power 
to seek them. The special value of such hostels is now 
recognized by all educational authonties in India, but in no 
ciiy throughout the continent has the system been developed 
to the same extent as in Kolhapur, or wilh. the same success 
in supplementing the lack of reh^ous teaching in schools. 
By 1920 separate hostels had been started in the Maharaja’s 
small capital for no fewer than eleven different sections of 
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thfl conunmiity, T goTqHmg tho Imiian CSmstiAiia and tli 0 
5 o-caIled Untonchablo. Nor were Bib catBoEo sympatBies 
hnuted to his own snbjectB. In all Bib reform work. Bib 
TniMi nn extended itself beyond Kolhapar and not merefy to 
MuTftfTiftH in tBe caste Bonae of the term bnt to all tBe 
people of MsBaiashtn 

TBe rehgious side of he reforms gamed rta first impulse 
from what la known as tBe Vedokta oontroversy, wBicB, it 
win be seen, mvolved a great deal more than tBe question 
wBe&ei the BBoeale and Ghatge farniBee were entitled to the 
status of KsBatnyaa or should be relegated to the rank of 
SBudras. Professor Latthe traces Bistoncally the age>long 
fftmggle between the Bahmins and KsBatsy as which assumed 
an acute shape m the Beooan os &r back as the days of 6hiva]i 
when the Brahmins resisted the using ambitions of the martaal 
classes to aasert their sooiai cghts. As in those times, so 
ogam m tins century political jealousy of the Maiatha was 
a claBB motive oolotmng the lefigious lome in the taal of 
strength that took place from 1901 onwards between the 
ruler of Kolhapur and the Brahndn hierarchy To the 
Suropean of to-day the pains and penalties of Papal ex 
oommunioation are little more thgn a ouuosi^ of medueval 
history and it is almost impossible for hnn to reahxe the odds 
arrayed against the Haharaja, and what it cost one who was 
ihan an orthodox Hindu, to hold out against the rehgioufl 
Ban imposed upon tarn by the Biahmm mouthpaeccs of the 
Gods and the dispensers of drvme favour as he was brought 
up to regard them. 

Has own hereditary pnest, the Jagadguru Swann or 
High Pnest of the Shankaiacharya Math, and the whole 
close ooTpomtion of the Brahmm community m the Deccan, 
including thousands of hia own hitherto loyal subjects, were 
instigated to unite against him. So for as the Maharaja 
personally was concerned, it seems clear that he might have 
ccmpromiBed maHets and obtained recogmtaon of his own 
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Ksbatnyasiup as a Ruling Pnnce, A weaker man would 
have yielded to tliis temptation, but the injustice of the 
bigoted persecution he had to endure merely quickened his 
sympathy with those who were less able to fight for them- 
selves, and when after an interval of years he finally won the 
battle, his resolve had become fixed that thereafter not 
only Kshatnyas, but other castes as well, should stand in 
social and rehgious matters independent of the Brahmin 
priesthood 

The results of this determination were far reaching No 
longer content to admit the predominance of the Brahmin so 
long as the Kshatnyas’ claim to the Vedic form of worship 
was conceded, the Maharaja began to contemplate the creation 
of a separate pnesthood of his own caste on the analogy 
of the Jains and Lmgayats. First, however, His Highness 
made inquiries, in what Mr Latthe aptly terms the spirit of an 
Akbar, into various reformed movements of Hmdmsm, the 
Satya Shodak in the Deccan, Brahmoism, Theosophy and the 
Arya Samaj, in search of the system which would best satisfy 
the spiritual as well as the social needs of the non-Brahmins. 
Until comparatively recent times, it is pointed out, the con- 
science of the layman had remained a neghgible factor in the 
disputes between nval rehgious factions, and Hindu society 
was content to assume without question that the claim to 
officiate as Purhohit was a monopoly vested in the Bra hmi n 
pnests. A new spirit, however, was stirring, and fresh mam- 
festations of Brahmin bigotry awakened among considerable 
masses the desire to pimfy the Hindu rehgion by rooting out 
pnestcraft as the indispensable mtermediary between God 
and man The analogy of their ideas with the spirit of 
the great Protestant Reformation in Europe was not 
overlooked by the Satya Shodak leaders who asserted the 
position that, just as the Protestants rebelled under Luther 
against the infalhbihty of the Pope, so the Non-Brahmins 
must rebel against the Brahmin pnesthood and/ its High 
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Pnest, tHe flhankaraoharya Swami, wlio profeeaed to keep the 
keys of the Hinda heavena. This and other wirmlftT move- 
ments of whioh Hr Latthe gives a aketoh, may prove, it is 
obvious, of great importance m the evolobon of Hindnfami 
Time alone will shew whether their growth is oontannons or 
whether there is a set-baok before the new spirit leavens 
appreciably the masses, as, I behove, it ultimately most 
However this may tnm out, the Satya Shodhak made way m 
Kolhapur and the adjorning distaota. The Maharaja 
established a Satya Shodhak School in 1913 and the revolt 
against the anthocty of the Swami spreading from the towns 
mto the villages, hundreds of mamagee other lesser 
oeiemomee were performed by Marathas for Marathas 

Later on His Hi gfan em came to entertain greater hopes 
of a regions reoonstmation m the equally tolerant dootnnes 
of tie Aiya Somaj which, bang based on the foundation of 
the Vedas were more acceptable to Hindus as a creed and 
stronger os a weapon for the breaking of ’Rr ahmin despotism 
In 1920 he rnstitated the Shivaji Kshateya Vedio School for 
Marathas ‘ to root otrt the eupeistitaons whioh have been 
mixed up with the Vedio rehgiozi, and to reetoie the pnnty of 
tie Vedio systenu* A bolder umovataon was made when he 
appointed a Haratha to be the Jagadguru of the Fatgaon Math 
with the following infitrootaons — “ Tour ideal ought to be 
to do away with the middleman between God and man.” In 
hiB own Palace he ordered that the woiahip of the family Gods 
sEoald be performed at tie of Marathas instead of 

Brahmins 

Not did any mconsistenoy ooour between his precept and 
hiB practaoe. 8 Bt ffbftbn Ohhatrapstj never asked any one to 
do what he was not prepared to do biTniuJf. Many an ad- 
vanced thinker Bastem as well as Weetem, ba* farm ed 
agam to his old faith and hia boyhood s ntes when he felt the 
sands of hie running out. But it was not so with this man 
His last words, we are told, -were — “ I am ready to go I 
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have no fears,” and for the first time m the history of his race, 
the obseq[mes of a Chhatrapati Maharaja were performed, as 
he desired, by men of his own caste and not by the Brahmin 
pnests. 

From the characters of the two men it was inevitable that 
the Maharaja should come into conflict with Tilak and his Shi- 
vaji movement, which was socially reactionary as well as poh- 
ticaliy anti -British, and the wave of sedition and anarchy which 
swept over India in the opemng years of this century broke 
over Kolhapur with more seventy than any other Native 
State An attempt was made to murder the Resident, 
Colonel Ferns, and numerous prosecutions followed. The 
whole story is not told in this book but His Highness threw 
himself into the anti-Sedition Campaign with all his usual zeal 
and thoroughness. Not content with tackhng the evil in his 
own territory, his successful efforts in unravelhng plots in the 
Bombay Presidency were of the greatest value to the Bntish 
Government, who repeatedly acknowledged the splendid 
loyalty he displayed and awarded him in 1909 the high honour 
of a personal salute of twenty-one guns. On the other hand 
as a matter of course he incurred the hostihty of the extremist 
press in British India, which pursued him with unscrupulous 
mahgnancy to the end of his hfe. 

The Great War offered His Highness another opportimity 
of spending himself m the service of the Crown with all his 
charactenstic energy He subscnbed money so far as the 
hmited resources of his State permitted, but his most valuable 
contributions took the shape of personal work Notable as 
proving the reahty of his authonty over all Marathas, where- 
ever born, was the incident described by the author, 
when the garrison in Kut ran short of food and the Maratha 
sepoys had scruples about eating horse-flesh, the Chhatra- 
pati Maharaja volunteered to go to Mesopotamia and be 
earned into Kut by aeroplane in order to talk personally with 
the men, and, when this proved impossible to attempt, sent 
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them a sturmgly woided appeal a^ from one caste man to bs 
brethren, whioh effected its ol^eot and helped to prolong 
their gallant reostanoe. 

Betnming now m order of tune to the Maharaja's pnn- 
oipal work among the masses, hlr Latthe shows how the 
Bntash Govemmenfs momentons annonncement of August 
30th 1917, of a oonabtataonal pobcy m India which promised 
the people the progressive reahsafaon of responsihle govern 
ment, gave a poEtioal tom to the non Brahmm movement 
and led Bis Highness to open a new campaign. He was 
quick to realise that the oonstatntaonal changes m Bntnh 
India must react upon the tamtones under the rule of every 
Indian Frmoe and create new problems for them as for the 
Bntish Government. But viewing the question loss from the 
angle of hia own Order than as a leader of the non Brahmm 
classes generally he enunciated on many a platform 
the view — not so popular as its oommonaense masted — that 
if the Indian oontuient were to be made fft for Home Buie, 
and if that rule wore to develop on true demooratio bnes, 
instead of reimpoaing upon the people the yoke of an oligarchy, 
it was now more neoeesary than ever to level up the backward 
masses m the matter of eduoataon, to teach them thcar cavil 
nghtB and to subebtute the spmt of toleoiataon for the ngid 
eiclusiviam of caste. These, aa we have seen, were hut the 
anna he had been steadily pursuing ever smoe his acoeseion, 
but with the prospect of the oountry^s polioy bong controlled 
in tbe future by Indians elected on a popular franchise, ho now 
redoubled bia efforts to improve the status of the nntouch 
able * masses in particular 3-fis text ‘ Those who take part 
in pohtaos must beat men as men reads hke a platitude to 
all who do not realise the inhuman degradation to which the 
ban of untouchabQity condemns milhons of hnmAn bongs at 
tbe hands of the Hindu oommunity Bightly does Mr Latthe 
term the work Hia HigTmpM did for the depressed classes 
as stbpendcms and give it the place of ho no ur among his 
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many beneficent activities. Emphasizing that the highborn 
classes must make a sacrifice of their hereditary privileges 
as the Samurai did in Japan, the Chhatrapati Maharaja, 
the high caste ruler of the Kolhapur State, himself set such 
an example as no Eshatnya Prince had ever set before and 
actually ate in pubhc from the hands of outcastes. Further 
to raise their status he appointed men of these classes to 
places on his personal estabhshment, and, removing by legis- 
lation all the disabihties from which they suffered, he threw 
open to them service in every department of the State. Nor 
here again did His Highness confine hisefforts to his own terri- 
tory. Always beanng in nund that the Native States and 
the Bntish Provinces are interwoven parts of one Indian 
Empire, he did not allow his rank as a Ruhng Pnnce to deter 
him from presiding over numerous conferences of the back- 
ward and depressed classes in and beyond the Bombay 
Presidency. 

No elaborate analysis of the character of the late Maha- 
raja need be added to this brief indication of a few of the 
reasons why this book deserves to be read. EQs biographer 
is a candid cntic and in quoting freely from His Highness’ own 
pnvate letters to illustrate the many-sided character of his 
subject, he has not attempted to picture him only m the most 
favourable hght. 

To my mmd the outstandmg feature which explains Sir 
, Shahu Chhatrapati’s life- work is his combination of a broad 
humamty with an uncompromising courage that led him to 
practise what he preached without any of the reservations 
prudence might have dictated for one who was not free, hke 
a private mdividual, from the restnctions of a great pubhc 
position Liberal ideas had been spreading and His 
Highness was by no means the first Hindu who deplored the 
social evils of Hinduism and advocated its reform, though 
few had gone so far m stressing the Western pnnciple, not 
of the equahty of man, but of the equal nght^ of the poorest 
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and feeblest to his own freedom and to a perfect eqnabty of 
treatment. "Wide, however, has been hitherto the gulf eepa 
rating words and actaon m the sphere of socaal and rehgious 
rsfotm, and it is for the sdi-flacndang courage of his actaons 
that the Haharaja claims our special admiration. Not his 
the nature to halt nud talk upon the brink Peailess of conse- 
quences, be phmged in hirny plf to lead the way across. It is 
true that, as a Ruling Pnnce, be bad great resouicee at Ins 
caromand to give effect to his pohcy, but the more prominent 
his position, the stronger were the trammels of environ 
ment ho had to burst, and — it must not bo forgotten— the 
more he spSercd in the battle for bis cause. His Highness 
would not have domed that he was a fighting man by nature 
and, helped by no small sense of humour, he bore his bu&ts 
m the tonper of the good sportaman he was. It would be 
absurdly unjust, however to beheve that he fought the Brah 
nuns for the pleasure of fighting or that he did not feel very 
acutely indeed the mud throwing of which he apd his family 
were for yeans the target Never hesitating to ainit what he 
owed to hberal-mmded Brahmins, like Hr Ranade, Mr Agai 
kar and Mr. Qokhale, he rctamed fnends among thear ranks 
throughout In a word, he opposed Brahmins as a system, 
not so much from hatred of the Brahnuns as because he 
loved the non Brahmin masses and because he was that type 
of man — uncommon in any oountry — ^whom the sight of 
injustice stirred, not mer^y to mteHectual disapproval hut 
to a heartfelt ardour to state a blow and remedy the wrong 
We hve too close to his fames to view his work as y^ 
its true perspective, and can but speculate whether disum® 
among the rants may not — for a fame at any rate— check the 
Reformation movements, social, rdigious and pofitio^ 
which the last Haharaja championed. The reoord of his Me, 
howevOT it IB safe to assert, oontains matenala which no hil" 
tonan of the New India growing up under our eyes, ca^ 
afford to neglect , and, wh«i the bitterness of oontrovcrsi® 
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in which he played bo BtrenuouB a part dies down, who 
can doubt that Indians of every class will treasure with 
pride, hke a jiational possession, the memory of Sir 
Shahu CJhhatrapati Maharaj as a truly great man. 


S. M. FRASER. 


Chmstohurch, 
Sej^ietribeTi 1923. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Foundations of the State. 

Tlio importance of Kolhapur Raj — ILhe organisation of Shivaji — ■ 
His difficulties — 'Rajaram the second founder — Tarabai and Shahu — ^The 
fight between Poona and Kolhapur 

D ivested of its lustoncal and national associations, 
the Kolhapur State, of which Bjs Highness Shn Shahu 
Chhatrapati Maharaja was the ruler until his death on 
the 6th of May 1922, would lose a considerable part of the 
fascination it has for Indians of all classes With an area of 
3,217 1 square mdes including the Feudatories and a popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1921, of 833,726, the State is 
not bigger than many a Distnct of Bntish India But the 
true greatness of the Kolhapur Baj cannot be reahsed by a 
reference to facts hke this Nor would it be possible without a 
review of these associations to have a fuU, accurate and true 
idea of the great work which the late Maharaja accomplished 
not only in his own State, but m the hfe of the Mahratta Nation 
from whose hands the British people took over the sceptre 
■of Impenal authonty, as far as it existed, m this country The 
House of the Chhatrapatis (hterally the Suzeram Rulers), 
^though no more entitled to the pohtical headship of the 
Mahratta Nation, is stiU. looked upon as the natural centre of 
the national hfe of the Mahrattas of which the foundations 
were laid truly and deep by the greatest Hmdu Ehng smee the 
days of Ashok, Shivaji the Great, m the seventeenth century. 
Shivaji, bom m the caste which goes by the honoured name 

* “ Compared with English coimties the Kolhapur State is not much 
- larger m size than Devonshire, while its population exceeds that of the 
southern county of England by onc-third ” — Mr LeeWamer m 1886 
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of the nataon which he himself nshered into enstencc was in 
fact a member of the Kahataya order — one of the four mto 
which Hjndn soaety is traditaonelly olaasified — which traced 
its lineage from the blue blood of the Ranas of Udepnr Daring 
the many oentonee of Maasalman rule Hindu society lost most 
of the traces of its original organisation and when Shivaji was 
bom, it was split np mto castes which owed no allegiance to 
that national organisation of b^one centunes Itwas Shivajis 
glory to have seen, through the decay of his age the punty 
of the social system on which the ancient Hindus had based 
their national life Hia forefathers and many Maratha soldiers 
who difltmgmahed themselves donog the penod of Mahomedan 
domination were often as good wamots as Shivaji and his 
comrades but with a vision aD his own, Shivaji rose above 
the indmdual and the caste and attempted with signal success 
the difficult faml of re<eBtablLshmg the Hahratta Nation on the 
old and time-honoured Imes 

He tned to organise the Maratha and the Brahmm, the 
Prabhu and the Kunbi mto one Mahratto Natiomf No Hindn 
caste remamed outside the pale of Shivaji s orgonisatioiu In his 
scheme, the Kshatr^ and not this caste or that fought and 
ruled In the adnnmstrative maohmery which he eetablished 
deserving men of all castes had their place His soldiers 
belonged to many castes and so did his stateemem 
On the broad basis of this ro-oonstmoted nataonal life, 
Shivaji founded the Hindn — better known m history as the 

t TliA tooeew vhloli he aeUered vu the rarolt of an fnteUeottul, end 
■ptritaelreofclmnoe vhloh od^eted from the tMohen of mtny eacta*, 
moctl 7 Son Bnhitdnlosl ud mien Bniunin, oxdOMted hy their pa«f emen 
Dnyeadeo vu an example of this latter olaJM Among the Non Brahmin 
aalnt-teaebera, the moct prominent we (1) Qhokhjmela, ajdahar (S) 
BaWanta, a llali, (3) BaJca and Oora vbo were Knmbhaa, (4) BoUd^ 
belongbgtotheOkambharoafte (0) Namdeo a Shimpl, (6) Tnkaram* 
a Wanl, and ^ Kabb vbo vaa a Hnaalman No wonder that the 
Hlnda Teriral, txtnied to poUtfeal porpoee bj fihlrajl, waa a national, 
and in no aenae a oaate, moremeot 

Tbe worda Mahratta aiwl Martthft mort be ilttffn g TTUbf*! ThO 
flrat denotes the nation of whbh tbe aeoond — a caate — (a the moat nuDaroa* 
•ectlon. 
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[Chapter 1. 

Mahratta — ^Empire whose traditions and glory are the 
heritage of Kolhapur. “ The Kolhapur Raj,’’ as the 
deputation of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha headed by a 
Brahmin ruhng Chief put it on the occasion of the adoption 
of Shri Shahu Mahara] mto the Chhatrapati family of Kolhapur 
said, ‘‘represents m these days the direct hne of the descend- 
ants of the Great Shiva] i who founded the Mahratta Empire 
and though its territorial hmits are now confined to a small 
district, yet it is by reasons of its traditions an object of 
reverence and affection throughout the whole of Hindustan, 
wherever the Maratha influence extends It is this national 
bond of allegiance and love which has brought us,” the de- 
putation of ruhng Brahmm Chiefs and educated leaders of 
Poona, “ here to jom with the people of Kolhapur on this 
auspicious occasion ” As the same Sabha observed on 
another occasion through the mouth of the late Mr G K. 
Gokhale,“ the Kolhapur Gadi still contmues to stand as a visible 
emblem of the great work which the Marathas were able to 
achieve , and its occupants will always be regarded by the 
people of the whole Maharashtra — even by those who are not 
directly subject to their rule — ^with feelings of veneration and 
affection.” 

The traditions, antecedents and associations which thus 
hallowed the Gadi of the Kohapur State gave its occupant many 
advantages which very few Indian prmces possess But what 
is perhaps even more important is, that they make the task of 
the rulers of Kolhapur more difficult, more onerous and more 
complex than any that an Indian Maharaja is called upon to 
perform This can only be understood by a reference to 
the circumstances in which the Kolhapur Raj came mto 
bemg and eked out its existence through the storm and stress 
of the eighteenth century Even that hero of the Mahratta 
Kation, Shivaji, could not escape those difficulties in his 
lifetime It was after many struggles that his father, Shahaji, 
could establish his claims to the hand of Jijabai, the mother of 
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Shivaji, whose father and the Maratha anstocracy of his fame 
refused to acknowledge Shahaji s nght to the honours of ansto- 
crafac Imeoge Even after Shiva^i became the un(juesfaoned 
Krng of the Mahrattos — I do not use the word m the sense of 
the caste of that name — the Brahmins of hia ago dedmed to 
admit that he was entitled to Chhatrapafaship which imphed 
the somo'iehgioua leadership of the nation. The dose con- 
nection between this and the pohfaco-mihtary leadership of 
Maharashtra whioh Shivajihadattamed by his success on the 
battlefield could hardly be nghtfy appreciated by those who 
have oome under the infinence of modem ideas of knigship 
But m the India of those days the connection was as dose as 
it was real. The Chhatrapafa was not a mere kmg He 
embodied m him self the highest ideals of manhood m Hmdu 
society Before Brahmmism won its tnnmpha agamst the 
Hshatnyas of anaent times it was the latter who were at the 
head of Hindu Society They protected the people undar 
their sway from aggreeaion and lawlesaneas. But this was 
not the most important of them funcfaons They mterpreted 
the Dmne Law and momtamed it m this world. Thens was 
the agency through which the spintoal realised itself mto the 
mundane existence The Brahmms who afterwards usurped 
the first place m Hindu Soaety waged a relentless war agamst 
the Kshatnyas because they were jealous of the umque 
position occupied bytheKshat^asasthebraveleadeiBof the 
nation. The many sanguinary fratricidal strug^es between 

the Brahmins and the Kshatnyas which ended m the weaken 
mg though not, as allied the total destruction of the latter 
and which are described at great length by the Brahmmio 
wnteis of the Puranas need not be described here. But the 
effect which the final success of the Brahmma had on Hindu 
Soaety is of vitol importance for a prc^wr appreciation of 
the great work which Kolhapur tned to do throughout the 
history of the 31ahrattas and which fifin Shahu C3diatrapati 
had to cany on to the last day of his eventful career. The 



Shivaji’s Stand [Chapter I. 
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tnumph of Brahmmism tolled the death-knell of the national 
life of the Hindus For the glorification of their own order 
whose only strength was rituahsm, mysticism and supersti- 
tion, the Brahmins pulled down the edifice of Hin du Society 
by weakenmg its foundations. Their success turned the 
national prowess of the Hindus, embodied m the Kshatnya 
class, into a mercenary force devoid of all higher inspiration 
and impulse The warrior became a tool of the priestcraft. 
Havmg thus lost its pnmary function of protectmg society 
in peace and war, the Khhatriya order came to lose its claims 
even to mere existence The Brahmm declared through his 
scnptures that m the Kali Yuga the only classes which existed 
were his own and that of the servile Sudra The functions 
assigned to Sudrahood are too well known to need description 
here The Sudras were at first the conquered abongmal 
people whose lot was naturally nothmg better than that 
of slaves and the reduction of the people to Sudrahood 
therefore broke the Hindu national organisation to pieces. 
The giants of the Kshatnya race from the days of Vishwamitra 
have been fighting with the mtnguing priesthood to assert 
their own rights and revive the lost order of society. The 
conquest of India by the Mussalmans, rendered easy by the 
demoralisation of the warrior race wrought about by the wily 
pnesthood, shattered all hopes of that order bemg ever 
revived. Shivaji was the one Kshatnya who successfully 
turned back the waves of Muslim mvasions from the Maharash- 
tra , but to the great misfortune of his countrymen, he was 
not blessed with a sufficiently long span of life to be able to 
consolidate the work which he had done When therefore 
his eldest son, Sambhaji, was captured with his wife and son, 
Shahu of Satara, and put to death by Aurangzebe, the edifice 
of Swarajya built by Shivaji with such care and labour fell to 
pieces and Kajaram, the second son of Shivaji, had to relay 
the foundations and erect a new s^cture on them. As mis- 
fortune would * it» ’ ■ time to 
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do the woik undone by the captive Shahu 8 father for like 
hia great father he too met with a premature and untonely 
death and had to leave the work of consolidation to his wife, 
Tarabai, the founder of the Kolhapur Raj For the good of 
the Mahratta Empire, this gifted lady should have been the 
Regent of the Satara branch of Shivajfs eldest son for a 
sufficiently long tame but nemesis would have it otherwise 
The Moghuls who held Shahu a captive at Delhi found that 
the statesmanship of Rajaram and his queen Tarshai baulked 
them of the reward of them succeeses agamst Sambhaji What, 
however the Moghul arma could not achieve was achieved 
by the took which they played agamst the Mahratta Nation 
by liberating Shahu on the express understanding that he was 
to assume the kmgship of the Marathas as the deputy of the 
Moghuls of BelhL Taiabai and many of her mmisters and 
generals clearly saw throng the game and detennmed to 
resist the pretensions of Shahu to the Gadi of his grandfather 
Taiabai contended that Rhahn was no more than an impostor 
eet up by Anrangtebe who had played a similar took on 
Jaswant Sing’s deaths The probabihtiee were cm Tarabais 
Bide. But the defection of Bome of her mmisteis, headed by 
the Chitms and the Senapati on the battlefield of Khed, 
gave Bhahu an advantage which he readily improved by 
trading upon, the traditional respect of the Hindus for the law 
of pnmogemUire m mafcfcsg of royal Bucc»sioa. Shweji 
had it IS said, hnnself thought of eroludnig Shahu s impetuous 
father from BuooemoiL Rajaram had practically re-established 
hia kingdom and his son, for whom Tarabai was acting as 
Regenl, had the beet claims to the throne But the generals 
who had taken the oath of allegiance to Tarabai forsook her 
for reasons beet known to themselvee and Tarabai lost the 
Gadi of Satara. But she was not a woman who would yield 
to difficnltaea. Bemg defeated at by the treachery 

of her own generals and statesmen, she repaired to the anaent 
Fort 6f Ponhala which protects Kolhapur on the north-west at 
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[Chapter I. 

a distance of twelve miles and was for many years of strife and 
struggle the virtual capital of the Kolhapur Ka] From this 
hiU-fortj she carried on a protracted war with Shahu until 
he was forced m the year 1731 to enter into a treaty with 
Kolhapur and recogmse the mdependence of the Kolhapur 
Raj with honours, digmties and authority equal to those 
of Satara itself. 

Thus it was that the Kolhapur Raj came mto being Its 
future history was not, however, destmed to be one of 
unhampered prospenty. The misfortunes which befeU the 
Chhatrapati House at Satara owmg to the nse of the Peshwas 
to power, could not leave Kolhapur unaffected and it was only 
with the aid of that mdomitable spint of mdependence which 
Tarabai handed down to Kolhapur that the Kolhapur Raj 
could manage to survive the attempts made by the Peshwas 
to crush it On the death of Shahu without leavmg a succes- 
sor, the best chance of umtmg the two Houses presented 
itself Balaji, the Peshwa, had secretly pledged himself m 
the beginnmg of his career to support the succession of 
Maharaja Sambhaji of Kolhapur to the Satara Gadi as Shahu 
did not expect to leave a son of his own But he never 
meant to keep the promise he had made and, when the oppor- 
tumty arrived, he thwarted with all his strength the scheme 
of those who wished to mute the two kingdoms His probable 
object m entermg mto this secret pact with Sambhaji was to 
obtam from him the Mmistership of Kolhapur for his brother 
Sadashirao But Sambhaji very wisely refused to allow the 
history of Satara to be repeated m Kolhapur and Balaji had 
now no motive to support Sambhaji. Queen Sagunabai 
wished that a boy from the Nagpur Bhosales, with whom she 
was connected, should be adopted as a son by Shahu. Upon 
her death, Sakwarbai, another Queen of Shahu, supported 
the same proposal But the Peshwa did not wish that this 
should take place Raghuji Bhosale and his Maratha friends, 
hke the Dabhades and the Gaikwads, were bent upon dis- 
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placmg Balaji wIlo ooold m no case agree to the sdoptaon of a 
KOQ of the Bhoeake who woofd be a tool in the handa of these 
enemies of his At tie mstagatiou, therefore of the Pcehwa, 
a boy named Ramiaja was set up as the son of Shivaji, the 
son of Tarabai, and his claims wore pressed upon Shahas 
attentions Bakwarbai advised Sambhaji of Kolhapur to 
]om with the Nagpur Bhosale party adopt a boy from it as he 
had no son, and r]aAm the Qadi of Satara as Shahu had by 
that tune died withont making an adoption. It was tins a 
race of the two masterful Ranees for power The Peshwa 
deceived both and usurped all power m the State- 'We need 
not go mto the details of the intngues and treachery which 
followed Shahas death The brutal murder of Sakwarbai 
and the imprisonment of Taiabai frustrated all hopes of the 
two branches bemg united and cleared the way of the 
Peshwa who strai^tway put the new boy tmg of Satara mto 
onstody at the Fort of his oaprtal and bec^e the virtaal 
master of the Mahratta Empire Maharaja Sambhaji of Kol 
hapor was now the next game to be hunted by Balaji and his 
Chitpawan friends Thou^ the Treaty of Woma reoogmsod 
the sovereignty of Kolhapur over the whole temtory to the 
south of the junction of the Krmhnn and Wama the Peehwas 
never peacefofly allowed tte rulers to exercaso thear control 
over this territory Thongi agam that Treaty allowed 
Bambhaji to olflim a full half share m all conquests to the south 
of Tungahhadra, the Peshwas would not aTIn w Kolhapur to 
participate either in the invasions of that temtory or m the 
gams accruing therefroirL On the oontxaiy every attempt 
was made by the Poona aathontaes after the death of Shahu 
to wrest as much as poesible from the pnnopeity of Kdhspur 
and the Patwardhan States were created for the avowed pur- 
pose of acoomphshing thw object. Endless quarrels followed 
in the course of which Sambhaji, who had fortunately a 
long life, defended his Eaj with a tenacity and bravery which 
few among the Maruthaa have ever surpassed. At cme time 
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the well-disciplined armies of Mahadji, who took pnde in 
calhng him self the servant of the Peshwa, invested Kolhapur 
and exacted a tribute. As if m return for this, the Maharaja 
defeated the best Brahmin general of his age, Parashrambhau 
of Tasgaon, lolled him m battle and shook the Poona 
Court to its foundations The teamed armies of Daulatrao 


Scindia were sent to Kolhapur under the command of Euro- 
pean Officers The resistance which Sambhaji offered to the 
combmed forces of the Brahmm Eulers of Poona and their 


Sardars, seconded by Scmdia’s wife Bayajabai and her father 
Surjerao Ghatge of Kagal, enabled Sambhaji to mamtam 
the State mtact It was the j&nal overthrow of the Peshwas’ 


power m 1818 which freed Kolhapur from the constant 
menace of the Peshwas and their generals. 
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The park Days of Kolhapur 

A******Tr**^of 'Tf p^mhha H — Thd Tn*tj of ISM — A l4rgB 
cot — ^Tbe two ElTila — TAo Tr«*ty of ISfiC— It* Beeult* — ^Tho long period 
of Wrtoritie* — EoIb«par in 1682. 

T TTR ojgaasmataoD of Samblia]! alvu AbasaKeb MaHara] 
on the 17th July 1821, was the signal for the com 
mencement of a eenes of tntngnee and distnibanoes 
•which colmtnated m the loaa to the State of a large port of ita 
preatage, dignity and power To the royal house of the 
Chhatiapatw aH the years from 1821 to 1694 when Shn 
Hhahn Maharaja was entmated with the administrataon of 
hifl State, were years of imafortmies eocceedmg nusfortanefl 
To the subjecte of the Raj and to the administration itself 
more than the early half of this penod was a penod of equally 
great misfortnneeu We are not oonceDmed m these memorrs 
with all the detailed histoiy of the factions quarrels, the 
tyramucs and the peisecations m which this penod abounds. 
But it IB neoesaary m this place to present to the reader an 
outhn© of the events whidi marred the pages of Kolhapui 
hjstoiy for one important reason. The problems which oon 
fronted 8hn Shahu Maharaja when be toot over the affans 
of hiB State m 1894 must be oleaity understood before any 
attempt can be made to describe the work acoomphshed by 
him. These problems were not of his makmg Nor were 
they the outcome of arcamstancce unconnected with the 
events of the preceding age of darkness which, as I have 
said above, b^an with the murder of Abasaheb Mahaiaj 
Tins penod oonst iUi ted the background on which Shahu 
Chhntrapata had to draw the scenes of his life A bnef 
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resume of its history must, therefore, precede the narrative 
of his career 

As in most onental states, the death of the King Sambhaji 
at the hands of an assassm gave rise to a prolific crop of mtrigues 
and factions He left behmd him his infant son Balasaheb 
and his younger brother Shahaji who came to be known 
in Kolhapur history as Buwasaheb Maharaja Heedless to say 
the two parties had their own supporters in their claims to the 
Gadi Luckily for Buwasaheb, Balasaheb died withm a few 
months of the death of his father. But Buwasaheb could not 
resist the temptation of followmg a pohcy of revenge against 
his late rival’s supporters This was not all The murderer of 
Sambhaji was a relative of the Ghatges of Kagal and had other 
fnends among the leadmg men of the Darbar Suspicion 
involved all of them in that foul attack on the hfe of the de- 
ceased Maharaja and each one of them became a victim to 
the wrath of Buwasaheb Among these victims were the 
old foes of the Maharaja, the Jahagirdars of Ichalkaranji and 
Kagal, Bhau Maharaj and Baba Maharaj, the hereditary 
preceptors of the Koyal Family. Their appeals to the British 
Government, then earned on m the name of the East India 
Company, paved the way for that Government’s intervention 
in the affairs of Buwasaheb who had already meurred the 
displeasure of the Company’s servants by his attempt to assist 
the rebels of Kittur as well as by his acts of depredation and 
plunder m Bntish Temtones adjoimng the Kolhapur State 
The result was the Treaty of 1826 whereby the Chhatrapati 
undertook to reduce his army, lest he should “ endanger 
the pubhc tranquilhty withm or without his temtones ” The 
Jahagirdars who had appealed to the Government had to be 
given a guarantee of safety No asylum was to be afforded to 
the enemies of the Bntish Government or to any rebels or 
crmunals from that Government’s temtones The fertile 
Talukas of Chikodi and Manoh were no doubt to remain with 
the Maharaja, but that was allowed only on condition that 
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the ahenees of Inama and Watana shoold not be molested and 
that the mjnnee inflicted by tbe Mahaiaja doling the conoe 
of bis misdeeda migh t be companiated for to the eatiafaotioa 
of the Butiah aatbonheB These conditaons were soon 
violated and the two Talokaa were reeomed by the British 
Government. Thns the Mahaiaja had nndet this Treaty to 
pay the first pnce of his foUiofl by a considerable drmmotion 
of his powers as an independent sovereign, thoogh, thanhs 
to the non intervenbon pohoy of those days the Treaty 
provided that these condrtiona did not m any way ‘ dimmish 
the mdependonce of the said Raja as a Sovereign Frmoe ’ 
The lesson which this Treaty shonld have taught was 
however entirely lost on Bnwasaheb His faflore to fulfil the 
terms of the Treaty m respect of Ohikodi and Manoh and the 
contained molestation of peaceful subjects of tbe Raja as well 
as the Bntash Government led to another Treaty m the year 
1837 whereby all hopes of the two ceded Talokas being 
restored to KoQiapar were dashed to pieces, the army of the 
State was definitely limited to 400 cavalry and 800 infantry 
the guarantee m favour of certam Jahagirdars was renewed, 
Akiwat — 'the notonoua rendesvons of thieves *nd outlaws — 
Was handed over to the Bntzsh, and above all, tihe Ohhain 
pafet agreed to accept a K’nrhhan of tbe Government’s nomi 
nation. Drastao though this Treaty undoubtedly was, the 
etate of affairs m the Raj did not improve even after 18^ 
The loss of Chikodi and Manoh entailed a heavy cut m the 
Revenues of the State but expenditure contained still to be 
incurred on the old scale An attempt to regam his lost 
powers made by Buwaaaheb m his visit to Belgaom m 1830 
ended m a fiasco ani^ made matteis woise Had it not been 
for the services of Ramrao AlrhflTTnw, the Karbhan appomted 
by the Government, the accidental revolver shot by a servant 
of the Maharaja while the latter was m conference with the 
Bolitacal Officer at Belgaum would have been the death-blow 
to all hopes of Bawosahob being ever restored to the Gadi of 
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Tarasaheb and Diwansaheb. [Chapter II. 

his State. In fact, the Maharaja had been asked to leave 
Belgaum without the insignia of his position and the Com- 
manding Officer of the British forces then at Kolhapur had 
been ordered to deny the Maharaja the right to re-enter the 
gates of Kolhapur To Eamrao must be given the credit of 
helpmg Buwasaheb out of this degradation. But true to the 
superstitions of the age, the Maharaja ascribed his ultimate 
success to the family Goddess of Tuljapur and when he 
was on a pilgrimage to that ancient shrme, he breathed his 
last on 29th November 1838 

Unfortunate as the reign of Buwasaheb was for the 
people and the Eaj* of Kolhapur, even worse days had yet to 
■dawn on them Buwasaheb left behmd him Shivaji ahas 
Babasaheb Maharaj as his successor Shivaji was, however, 
a child of barely eight summers and this was enough m Kolha- 
pur for a new and abundant crop of the ever-growing 
intngues and the resultant misfortunes Maharam Anandi- 
bai ahas Tarasaheb, bemg the mother of Balasaheb, was the 
natural Begent of the nunor Baja’s State. But she had m 
Saibai ahas Diwansaheb an ambitious and powerful nval to 
the honours and authority of the guardian of the minor 
Prmce Tarasaheb was assisted by Jeorao Jadhav and 
Moropant Huzurbazar while Diwansaheb was seconded by 
Umkarrao Gaikwad and Baoji Waknis An honest effort 
•on the part of Bamrao resulted m a compromise under 
which the two factions formed a temporary coahtion ministry. 
But this patched up peace did not and could not last long 
Had the two sides been equally powerful, endless chaos 
ansmg out of equally endless fnctions and conflicts would 
have been the fate of the Baj. As it was, the Diwansaheb 
party led by Dmkarrao Gaikwad was the more masterful of 
the two and after some vam efforts, the Tarasaheb party was 
overpowered and Diwansaheb with her favourite mmisters 
became the dommant factor m the affairs of Kolhapur And 
how did they use the opportumly which they had thus won ? 
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Buwasaheb hfid already given away two-thirds of his State 
m Jahagirs and Inams and what remained under the direct 
control of the Maharaja was Bunk m poverty and misery 
for which misrule was primarily responsible Under Diwan 
eaheb the revenues of the Raj amounted to no more than 
three lakhs while the ordinary expenditure exceeded one and 
a hAlf tames as much and debts amounted to many fames the 
normal revenue of the State No wonder that those burdens 
on the ^nances of the Raj were moreasmg day by day The 
new requirementB of odmimstrataon due to Bntash influence 
m Kolhapur gave the Brahmins new opportumties for self 
aggrandisement, Though the Gaikwad occupied the first 
place m the oounsels of the Diwansaheb he was perfectly 
ilhterato and had to depend entirely on Raoji Wokms and 
other Biahmm clerks for carrying on the work of Govern 
tnenta As was but uatuial tbe ambibon of Diwansaheb the 
impudence and mtngues of Dmkairso Gaikwad and the 
machinations of Waknis and company made Kolhapur con 
fusion worse confounded. It was under this sdmmistratioa 
that the Brahmm pnest forced the Lmgayats and Jams of the 
State to appeal for Bntash mterventaon against the religious 
dommataon of the Brahmm pnests who claimed to have the 
same nght to nde on the back of these oommmutaee as they 
had been domg in the case of the Non Brahmm Hindus A 
Brrbah Officer vmted Kolhapur m 1842 and tned to set 
matters without taking the drastao step of depnving 
Diwansaheb and her favountes of their power Finding that 
this was of no avails the dismissal of Gaikwad and Waknis was 
insisted on and refused for some months. This was the last 
straw that broke the camel s back. The Government s pa- 
tience was by nowcompletely e.rfiausted with the result that 
m 1844 Diwansaheb was depnved of all bwr powers, Gaikwad 
was removed from the State and Daji Pandit, an officer under 
the Bntash Government was appomted K’ftTJiTinTi of the 
State* 
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The Be volt of Gadkaris [Chapter II. 

The end of the evil days of Kolhapur was not yet come. 
Inspired by the best of motives. Pandit's attempts to build 
Borne m a day led to a rebelhon which had to be put down by 
the British Government with the help of its army at a cost of 
fifteen lakhs, a new burden on the already overburdened 
Treasury of the State. It was a luclcy thing that this was the 
worst of the evils which the misguided hereditary servants of 
the Kolhapur State in the capital as well as m the Hill Forts 
of Panhala, Samangad, Bhudargad and others, brought 
upon their Eaj and their Leigelord These Gadkans, the 
hereditary guards of the Forts, had imbibed all the stupid 
notions about their own strength and importance which are 
the natural result of the hereditary system and when Daj'i 
Pandit began to break down the system to some extent, the 
Gadkans, and other similar servants of the Raj rose m open 
revolt. The success with which this class of servants from 
the Feudatory Jahagirdars like the Pratmidhi of Vishalgad 
to the lowest Mirasdars who performed no better duties than 
those of memals had defied the authonty of the Chhatrapati 
for many generations past, stiffened their backs on this 
occasion too, with the result that the Forts had to be stormed 
with the' help of British guns and the magnificent waUs of 
these histone Forts, the rehes of medievalism m India, had 
to be dismantled Another misfortune of a far graver 
character, the annexation of the Kolhapur Baj and the con- 
sequent complete destruction of Shivaji’s work, now con- 
fronted the State. But the good offices of Colonel Reeves, 
who pomted out the perfect innocence of the Maharaja and his 
family to the Government, saved the Raj from the fate which 
many a State had to share in those days Major Graham be- 
came the first Pohtical Supenntendent of Kolhapur with the 
entire charge of the administration on his shoulders and it 
was decided that the Maharaja should remam content all his 
hfe with a grant of Rs. 80,000 a year for the Khasgi A 
similar danger of annexation after the mutmy of 1867 was 
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avoided by the good Bcnse of the yoang Maharaja, though a 
step-brother Ohimoaaheb was suspected of some comphoity 
with a few sporadic revolts at Kolhapur and had to be 
deported to Karachi 

Babosaheb had to bve a life of hopelessness until 
the year 1863 when, another Agreement with the Bntiah 
Government opened the way of the Maharaja to the 
exercise of powers, though they were now hedged in 
on all sides by the terms and stipulatioiis contamed m 
the Agreement. Comparing this Agreement with its 
predeoeesor Sir Wilham LeeWamer describes it as ‘still 
more submissive and mdced an eiceptaonally scvere^agree- 
ment The object of the Treaty was no doubt not to mfongo 
the ‘ aeignonal ngbtB of the Koja, but merely to secure 
good government and to prevent those disputes which m old 
days were frequently the cause of disturbance and blood 
abed ’ The Treaty bowervar provided that with this object 
in view the Kaibhan should for some tune at least be nomi 
nated by the Government, that the TThni^gT should always be 
separate from the State that no new grants of lands or villsgcs 
should be made tin all the debts were paid ofi, that the reffl 
duary junsdictaon m the Feudatory Jahagndais should vest 
m the Brrtzsh Government, that capital punishment should 
be subject to aanotaon by Goveminent and that the Bej® 
should abide by the advice given in all important mattais. 
As a result of the miafortonee of Kolhapur dunng this period 
misfortunee some of which were obviously beyond the control 
of human efforts but many of which were the reeults of human 
fcdhefl and weaknesses this Agreement waa a boon to Kolhapur. 
It checked the over generous mstmots of the Ohhatrapoto bi 
make grants and gifts out of aJl proportaon to them own resour- 
ces and calculated to morease and strengthen the class of Wa 
ia udaTB whom the Founder of the Mahratta. Empire so wisely 
and scrupulouaty avoided and who weakened the authority of 
the CQihatrapatis as much at Satara as at Kolhapur It may 
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The Eesults of the Agreement. - [Chapter II. 

also be argued that the Treaty, exceptionally severe as it 
clearly was, was the only alternative to what was a virtual, 
though not a nominal, annexation of the State. Experience 
of more than two generatio* s of the Durbaris m the State had 
proved beyond dispute that the task- of puttmg down their 
inveterate tendencies to low mtngue and factiousness was, 
to say the best of it, a very difficult one mdeed. It was not 
one caste or class that was specially prone to these tendencies. 
Long after the events of these years, LeeWamer, that 
so-called arch-jBm/imawop/w&e, wrote m one of his letters to 
Shn Shahu Chhatrapati that the Brahmm mtngue was not 
the only mtngue and that “ I have found Marathas and other 
classes qmte equal to it ” If wnting with some expenence 
m Kolhapur itseK, Sir Wilham LeeWamer could pass this 
verdict m 1895, it is hardly to be wondered at that precau- 
tions had to be adopted for the purpose of guardmg the 
administration of Babasaheb Maharaja from a recradescence 
of the mtngue that blackened the pages of past history Bub 
it must be remembered that there was another side 'to the 
picture Whatever may have been the justification of some 
of the terms of the Agreement, the treatment it offered to the 
Jahagirdars of the Eaj was such as to encourage them m their 
^ desire tobemdependent of their master, the Maharaja Saheb, 
All of them, big as well as small, were anxious to emulate the 
example of the great Jahagirdars of the Peshwa hke the 
Scmdia, the Holkar and the Gaikwad who had sometimes 
•^ed to be the de facto masters of their dejure hege-lords at 
Poona and finally had successfully established their mdepend- 
ence of the confederacy to which they owed their birth. 
The Jahagirdars of Kolhapur, smaller mdeed than these 
Subhedars of Malwa and Gujarat, bore the same proportion 
to the sixe of the Kolhapur Eaj which the Gaikwads and Hol- 
kars bore to the kmgdom of the Peshwas Their attempts 
to assert mdependence were a source of great embarrassment 
and weakness to the Chhatrapatis While the Agreement of 
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1862 nghUy aimed a blow at tie mtnguea of leaaer men for 
power in the State, it cncooraged the Jahagndars, already 
annonfl to raise thmr own i tatos at the cost of the prestage of 
the C!hhatTapatis, to carry on their own intngnes against the 
Eaja whose servanta they were and should have been proud to 
rtmam Their nertaona of self importance grew to eaiannons 
propoTticms as tune passed on until m 1895 (23rd October) 
the Jahsgtrdar of IchaQcaianp had the audacity to insist that 
when he visited Kolhapor the Chhatiapati should receive hnn 
at one of the erty gates an honour which even the representa 
tiVB of the Bntiflh Govamment m Kolhapur had never been 
aocordecL The Maharaja had only to avoid the question at 
that early stage of his hfe by eiqiTeesing his regret that " on 
aooount of other engagements he will not he able to leoavo 
the chief of lohalkaranji to-motrow as requested by him 
The story of the herculean oSarta that Shn Shahu C!hhatrapati 
had to make before reoovermg anything like the ongmal 
dignity of his forefatheiB in their rclataons with then own 
servants will follow m its proper place But the pomt here u 
that by relaxing the hold of the Raja on hw fendatoncs, the 
Treaty gave an unneceasaiy blow to the prestage of the 
Maharajas which it was impobtio to give 

The death of Bsbaaaheb Maiamj very soon after the 
Agreement — on August 4 1866 — followed as it was by another 
unhappy penod of minotriaes admimstrationB and regencies 
which ended only m 1894 led to another dw of evils which 
also it fell to the lot of Shn Shahu Maharaja to remove. The 
day previous to his death, Babasaheb had adopted as his son 
Shn Rajaram Mahataj who came from the family of the 
Patanknrs and was closely related to Babasaheb bemg the son 
o£ the latter’s sister PrmceeaAnbaisaheb, who was mamed to 
Meheiban Ramchandrarao Patanim After giving very high 
promise of a noble oharacter Rajaram Moharaj met an unti- 
mely death at the age of twen^ two m distant Florence wHle 
hawas on his way bade from Rn gland H H. ChhatrapatJ 






Shtvaji IV. 


[Chapter IE. 

Shiva] 1 IV, also adopted m the royal family, nommally 
occupied the Gadi from the death of Rajaram Maharaj m 
1870 (November 30) to his miserable, almost heart-breakmg, 
end on December 25, 1883 The story of this ill-starred 
Prmce is one of the saddest recorded by human history and 
perhaps the only parallel to it may be found m the sad fate 
of the boy-prmce Anther as depicted by Shakapeare The 
story has never been written as it should be Enough here 
to say that two-spinted joumahsts of Poona, whose motives 
were beyond question and cavil, unfolded m the columns of 
their papers a tale of woes and miseries which the poor boy- 
Maharaja was suffermg m captivity, a tale which mdeed 
could not then and could never m fact be proved m a Court 
of Law It IS said that the Prmce had m him the symptoms of 
madness The remedy was his separation horn aU that was 
near and dear to him, his young wife and old parents What 
his wife’s wishes were, I do not know , but it is beyond doubt 
from the Records of the State that his father tned hard and 
tned repeatedly to obtam permission to stay with his son He 
urged that he had given away his son m adoption on condition 
that the father and son might hve together All these 
entreaties were m vam Instead of the soothing balm of love 
and afiection which Dmkarrao Bhosale, the father, wished to 
apply to the troubled mmd of the boy, the Prmce was given 
captivity m the Port of Ahmednagar under the guardianship 
of a soldier He wanted food and was given stones Proud 
and masterful by nature, everythmg was done to huniihate 
him As if that was not enough to break the proud heart of 
the Chhatrapati, Rao Bahadur Barve, whom the Prmce 
whoUy dishked, and one Private Green were entrusted with 
the care of the uneasy youth who was ultimately declared 
insane and as a result of a scuffle between the soldier and 
the Maharaja, the enlarged spleen of the latter was fatally 
ruptured and the Kolhapur Gadi became once mroe 
vacant. 
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SHIVAJI iUHABAJA'fl 

A few eartracts from tlw official reporta will ahow how tie 
tragedy dereloped and ended — 

The Political Agent 8*78 — 

* On the 2nd December last I viated Ahmednagai m the 
coarse of my odd weather toor and there saw His Highness 
the lata Maharaja and his gooidian llr. Bircih, the OoQector, 
the (^nl Snigeon Dr De Tatham and the Snpenntandent 
of Police. His Highnem then rras Buffering from a httJe 
fever bnt seemed otherwise healthy and waa quiet m his 
demeanonr He reoognised^e and twice dnnog the day I 
had some conversabon with him Prom the enqnmea I made 
of Mr Birch and Dr De Tatham and from my personal ms 
peobon of His Hl^mesa quarters and general flunoundingi, 
I Babsfied mTself that all was going on well. Little did I 
anbapate that the end of ha hfe was so near at hand.'^ 

“ On Thursday morning, the 2&th December, the Begent. 
the Acting Diwan and I escorted His Excellency the Com 
mandei in*Ohief on ha way to Setara as fer as the spot 
where the road from San^ and Miraj joms on to the mail 
road. 'When we retamed to the Beodent^, as I abated m 
the porch, a telegram was placed in my hands announcmg the 
death of Ha Highness Shivaji 17 at eight that very morning 
Tha was at half past rune. The Begent. KhanSaheb Meberji' 
bhai. the Acbng Diwan and I at once held a oonsnltabon and 
decided to go straight to the palace and break the sad news 
to Their Highnessee, the Baneee, mcladmg the yonthfnl 
widow of the deceased pnnoe 

A poet morton exammabon at Ahmednagar showed 
that death was caused by inptnxe of diseased spleen and the 
result of an elaborate mqmiy held into the cncumstancos 
connected with H« Hi^mesa* sudden demise by ilr Jopp 
was that no blame attached to ftivate Green the attendant, 
who was held to have dearly acted withm ha duty m ret- 
training the pabent from an ebnlfition of violence and who 
adopted measaree for tha purpose whioh m no way indicated 
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Tragic Death. 


[Chapter 11. 

any want of command over ]us own temper. The ashes of His 
late Highness were brouglit to Kolhapur on the 30th Decem- 
ber, by a deputation specially sent to Ahmcdnagar for that 
purpose , on their arrival, a procession was formed and they 
were escorted to a temple on the bank of the Punchganga 
Elver with cver)’^ mark of respect.” 

I have not hitherto referred to the vanoiis improvements 
111 administration effected by the Pohtical Superintendents, 
Political Agents, the Ecgent Shrimant Abasaheb Ghatge of 
Kagal and the Coimcil of Administration which followed 
the Eegent’s death m 1885 It is not within the scope of 
tins work to attempt anything of the land. But it is proper 
that we should note one or two features of this period which 
influenced the life of His Highness Shri Shahu Chhatrapati 
Maharaja to a very considerable extent The admmistrative 
machinery was no doubt brought into line with the advanced 
system m vogue in British India for which the thanks of the 
entire State were due to the vanous Political Officers who were 
successively at the helm of affairs during these years The 
Kevenue was increased and large balances were secured m the 
balance-sheet of each new year as it came. Some of the finest 
edifices which to-day adorn the city of Kolhapur were the 
result of these annual surpluses The departments of State 
were ultimately under the control of the Pohtical Officer at the 
Agency The more immediate heads of the departments of 
State were m more cases than one Europeans hke Messrs 
Shannon and Smclair, Mrs. Parr and Miss Little But theirs 
were Departments like Medicine, Sanitation, Public Works 
and Female Education The bulk of the personnel, however, 
of these and all other departments came to be Brahmins 
imported mto the State from outside No attempt was made to 
improve or utilise mdigenous talent The influx of outsiders 
drove the ruling classes of the State out of the field Practi- 
cally the whole Administration became Brahmamsed And 
what hope was there for the Maratha and other conunumties, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Early Years. 

The compinions of the I^Inhnmjn — The Ghntgcs of Kngol — Tlio 
Adoption— A?>T=nhcb idcni nbont !up pon’s cducntion — Tlic idea of 
education in England gi\cn np — Progress under l\Ir Eitzgornld — Abn- 
snheb’p unlimcla denlli 

H IS lUGHNESS SHRI SHAHU CHHATRAPATI 
MAHARAJA, tlicn ilic eldest son of Shnmant Jaya- 
smgrao Abasalieb, tbe Chief of Kagal (Senior), was 
bom on July 26, 1874 IIis younger brother Pirajirao abas 
Bapusaheb, who became the eldest son and successor of the 
Chief of Kagal on the adoption of his elder brother by Her 
Highness Maharani Aiandibaisaheb, was born on January 3, 
1876 The two brothers, it need hardly be said, were com- 
pamonsm all their vaned vicissitudes of hfe till the last moment 
of the Maharaja s wordly career The Maharaja’s second 
companion, Dattajirao ahas Kakasaheb, the Chief of Kaga 
(Jumor) and step-brother of Jayasmgrao Abasaheb in his 
natural family, was bom only three weeks before the 
Maharaja, on July 7, 1874 Owmg to his father’s demise m 
July 1881, Kakasaheb became the ward of Abasaheb and the 
three httle children were placed under the care of their first 
tutors Mr H S Gokhale and hir L B Vaze Very httle is 
Imown of their early days When qmte a child of three years, 
the Maharaj'a had an attack of convulsions which proved all 
but fatal Havmg survived it, however, the Maharaja grew 
mto a stout and sturdy boy for which the credit was due to 
the hard physical training given to the boys by Shnmant 
Abasaheb The credulous compamons of his childhood say 
that the traditional serpent gave an unmistakable mdication 
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of the coming gieatziess of YeshaTantr&o by spreading the 
Chhatra (ranbroUa) of ita wide hood on him when he ■was still 
in bed. Another story, told by a less superstitious servant, 
was that a Brahmm astrologer, little known and less canng to 
be known, told the attendants of the child that the child was 
destmed to be a Chhatrapatibut, though otherstned their best 
to find out this wonderful fortune-teller again, no one could 
trace him ever afterwards Such obliging cobras and dism- 
tereated readers of the future are common to the early days of 
many great men in the Bast and it is unnecessary to do more 
than refer to them as iQustrations of the behefs and supersb 
taons of the age they lived m, A more mtercsting story Is 
that Abasaheb was asked to give his younger son to the Ohha 
trapah family as that would he more m consonance with the 
reqpirementa of the shastras. But Teshvantrao looked a 
simplei and less mtelhgent boy and Abasaheb preferred to 
reUm his cleverer son for the smaller State and leave the less 
clever to be cared for by the larger Kaj If this story is true, 
wo may defy the poet and say that the child is not father to 
the man. 

When Maharaja Shtvaji IV died at the md of 1883 at 
Ahmednagar his consort, ilaharaniAnandibai m consultation 
with Mahnnvni Sakawarbai, the widow of the late Maharaja 
Kajaram Ghhatrapab and thus the eldest member of the royal 
family decided to adopt thi« fortunate boy as the son and 
successor of hat late husband, A son of the premier member 
of the Kolhapur anstocracy he was also the grandson of pnn 
cess Balabai, the second sister of Chhatzapata Bhivaji alias 
Babasaheb Maharaja, thnn whom a nearer relation by blood 
to the Chhstrapatu of Kolhapur was not m ematence An 
argument was later on based as we shall see when we come 
to discuss the Vodokta controversy on the Maharaja s be mg 
ongmally a member of the Qhatge family of K^gnT. A few 
facts about the history of the Ghatges will show that there 
existed in Maharashtra no family which had a better title to 
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[Chapter III. 

aristocratic status than they. A branch of the well-known 
“ Rathor ” family of Rajputs came to the Deccan m the 
fourteenth century to seek their fortune here They soon 
became the headmen of Padh (m the Satara Distnct) 
and distmgmshed themselves by their feats of arms. 
Kamaraj, a youth belongmg to this Rajput family, 
won the favour of the Sultans of Bedar by rmging a Ghat or 
bell, hung high above the reach of ordmary men, by takmg 
a double jump m the air. The Sultan gave him a military 
post and called him a Ghatge, smce which the family has borne 
that name Ferishta mentions the Ghatges as honoured 
Mansabdars or hereditary officers in the Courts of Bedar as 
well as Kalburga After the fall of these kmgdoms, thi 
Ghatges jomed the service m Bijapur and on Bhanaji Ghatge 
■defeatmg a rebel chief (Desai) of the Kagal Paragana, the 
Sultan gave him the conquered Distnct m Inam m 1572 
A D Shivaji confirmed the grant in 1664 and conferred a 
new Sanad on Piraji Ghatge Smce then the Ghatges have 
taken a promment part m Mahratta history m vanous ways 
Sakharamrao Ghatge distmgmshed himself m the Court of 
Daulatrao Scmdia who had marned Bayajabai, the talented 
daughter of Sakharamrao Bayajabai wielded great influence 
in the Scmdia ’s Court owmg to her exceptional mtelhgence 
It was the influence of this Ghatge which saved the Kolhapur 
State from the disastrous consequences of the attacks of the 
Patwardhan-Phadms league m 1801 Sakharamrao’s son 
Bbndurao was a famous general m the Scmdia’s camp and his 
honoured name is still associated with the Ridge at Delhi, a part 
-of which IS still named after lum In the mutiny m connection 
with which the Ridge has become so memorable m the history 
of Bntish India, the Hmdurao Palace on the Ridge became 
the headquarters of ' the British troops This Hmdurao' 
obtamed the title of Vajarat-maab from the Maharaja of Kol- 
hapur for useful help given by hun m the feuds which went 
on m those days between Kolhapur and the Nipam-Desai. 
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A Bister of the Maharaja waa mamed to Vishwasrao Ghatgo, a 
member of the same family who had shown hia great mihtaiy 
BbH on the battlefield of Pattankndi where Parashurambhau 
Patwardhan waa defeated and killed in 1799 The Maharaja 
gave him the Bhtidargad Fort m return for this aervic® m 
1801 

Jayasmgrao Abasaheb — the Maharaja a father m the 
Ghatge family — waa bom on March 12, 1857 m this anaent 
Kathor family of the Rajput cUnxi He received has education 
m the company of Babasaheb Maharaj whose sister Akka 
eaheb Maharaj waa the mother of Jayasmgaro In 1864 
he mamod Radhabaisahab the only daughter of the Baje- 
aaheb of Mudhol another old Kshatziya family of Maharashtra 
Yeehvantrao Babasaheb was born from thiw mamage m J874 
Badhabaisaheb died lu 1877 leaving behind her Teehavantrao 
— a child of three and Pnajirao Bapnaaheb— a child of hardly 
one year Abasaheb was mvested with the full powera of his 
chiefship m 1878 and when it^was found that there was no 
hope of an early recovery of Maharaja Shivaji IV he was 
appomted Regent of Kolhapar m March 1882 The Bntah 
Government bestowed upon him the honour of a mne guns 
salute m reoogmtion of tie excellent work done by 
hnn at Kolhapur Bom of such a histone stock of the 
Kshatnya order Yeshsvantrao waa the only one who 
could claim a oloee kmdredalup witb the Chhatrapatj 
House and the choice of the Bams could not have been 
different from that which they made The Bombay 
Government having set the seal of their approval on 
this choice on February 23 1884 the Political Agent at 
once drove to the Palace accompanied by the Regent and 
informed the Mahamr^ Anandibaisaheb and the other ladies 
of the family of this happy news The whole town immediately 
indulged m rejoicings. The ceremony was appomted to 
take place on the 17th of The citizens high and low 

voted addresses of congratulations The Sarvsjonik-Ssbha of 
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The Adoption [Chapter III. 

Poona, the most influential pohtical association of those days 
in the Deccan, also jomed m the festivities As the address 
presented by that Sabha observed — 

“ The accession to the throne of a new sovereign is 
naturally an occasion of great rejoicmgs to those who have 
to hve under his rule and to his well-wishers abroad There 
are pecuhar circumstances which distmgmshed the present 
celebration from similar rejoicmgs on former occasions For 
the past fifteen years owmg to the untimely death m a foreign 
land of Rajaram Maharaj, and the lU-health of the late 
unfortunate Shivaji Maharaja, Kolhapur has been associated 
m the national mind with great misfortunes which filled the 
whole country with anxiety and lamentation ” 

These feelmgs of “ anxiety and lamentation ” were the 
result of the serious misfortunes which have been bnefly 
descnbed in the preceding chapter The months of waitmg 
that mtervened between the death of Shivaji IV and the end 
of February filled the people not only of Kolhapur but far 
outside the hmits of the State with rmsgivmgs about the 
future of the Raj ‘^m which,” as the Regent put it m his reply 
to the Sabha, ‘‘ is symbohsed m modified shape the traditional 
greatness of the Maratha race ” The feehngs of the people 
of Kolhapur were appropriately expressed by their repre- 
sentatives who, m the course of an address presented by them, 
descnbed the situation m these words — 

“ The Kolhapur State is an important Maratha prmcipahty 
in the Western Presidency, and the close connection of the royal 
family with the great House of Shivaji has made its 
varying fortunes an object of affectionate and abiding mterest 
in the whole of Maharashtra The pubhc waited with anxious 
expectation to see what action the British Government intend- 
ed to take in putting an end to this mterregnum caused by the 
unfortunate death of the late Maharaja of Kolhapur We now 
feel no hesitation m saymg that the choice of aPrmce, which 
Then Highnesses the Rams have made with the approval of 
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SorBBffEmcma err at best 


Government, will give satafaction to aH ught-mmded and 
Bght-thmkmg people It xa a erngulatly liappy and appropriate 
telectaom No one is more neatly allied to the Royal Family 
of Kolhapm tKao yonr noble aeU The elevation, therefore 
of yonr eon to the Kolhapur throne is moat natoral, and at the 
same tame meet acceptable to Gie people 

No pains were spared to make the beginning of the new 
era acceptable to the people of KolhapnrKa} Prejudices had 
been created and supeistiticms had been brought mto exist- 
one© for the ostensible purpoee of explaining away the mis- 
foTtanes of the Baj and tli Raja family Special care was 
bestowed on the removal of theae prejudices In dcsctsbmg 
the steps taken with this objectm view, Colonel Reeves says — 
“ The death of three Rajas of Kolhapur withm a com 
paiativelyspcakmg short time gave nse as was to be expect- 
ed, to many superstatious ideas and stones in the town 
Amongst otbsis I found that the 31 luck of the Royal Family 
•was very generally attributed to the fact that some portaons 
of the remains of (1) His Higbnww Shrvaji HI (2) Her High 
ness JijabaiBaheb widowofSambbsjiahasAbasaheb Maharaj, 
(3) Kamala Baisaheb Maharaj •widow M Shahaji ahas Bava 
Saheb Maharaja (4) Boondarabai Saheb Maharaj widow of 
Shivaji HI (6) Sakwarbai Saheb Maharaj, wife of Chnnasaheb 
abas Shahu Maharaja, •were still lymg buned m the enclosure of 
the mortuary temple of Bhosale family at Kolhapur and had not 
been doposed of according to the sacred ntesset forth m the 

Shaatras I, th 0 refiore,tootthe opportunity of suggestmg the 

despatch of these remains with the ashes of His late Highness 
Shivaji IV to Benares to be thoro dealt with in a befitting 
manner The mmdent abovementioned is m itself trivial, but 
I nobc© it to show that under the present regxmt everything 
has been done on the occasion of our commencing a new 
chapter m the history of tbm State to meet the •views and even 
the prejudices of the people a-iid to begin the reign of the new 
Prmce under the moet auspicioua aicumstances * 
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The Ceremony of Adoption. 


[Chapter HI. 

The ceremony of adoption and installation took place on 
the appomted day anudst hearty rejoicmgs. The crowds 
that celebrated the occasion at Kolhapur, excludmg the citi- 
zens of the capital itself, numbered seventy thousand. The 
following account is taken with sbght vanations from an 
ofiB-Cial report — ^ 

On the day appomted at dawn, the Regent proceeded m 
State with the Raja — designate to the Palace where the 
ceremony of adoption accordmg to the Shastras commenced 
at 7 a m. The father of the child-Regent Abasaheb and the 
adoptee’s mother. Her Highness Maharam Anandibai Saheb, 
havmg duly fasted by proxy the previous day, the former was 
formally asked for and consented to give up his son who was 
then anomted, bathed and dressed m sacred clothes ‘ The 
Punyahwachana ’ ceremony was gone through at which the' 
presence of Ganpati and other tutelary deities was mvoked. 
The Horn (sacred fire) was next hghted. The Regent poured 
water on the hands of the Ranee which signified that he gave 
his son to her and she on her part went through the ceremony 
of ‘ Mastakawagrahana’ (head smelhng), ^ e , placed her nose 
on the head of the boy where the sutures of the skuU are 
not jomed at birth, the act bemg considered tantamount 
to brmgmg forth a son. The boy was then placed m the lap 
of his adoptive mother by whom and by the other Ranees he 
was given sugar and the name of Shahu Maharaj was bestowed 
upon him The Ranee and her adopted son were taken before 
the image of Ambabai for the usual worship of that family 
deity and afterwards the Raja was conducted to and seated 
on the Kolhapur Gadi when his name and titles were proclaim- 
ed by heralds and a salute of 19 guns was fired The 
Maharaja then received the homage and ofiermgs of his Sirdars^ 
Mankans and officials and the presents of the S M. C and 
other chiefs of whom the Chiefs of Akalkot, Mudhol, Miraj 
semor, Kurundwad semor and jimior, Ramdurg, etc., were 
present on the occasion. These ceremomes were witnessed 
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The Same CojrmruED 


by tbe Political Agent and bis asaiatantu , other European 
ladiea and gentlemen ■who had come ■to the Palace for the 
purpose remamed m the large Hall with the Chiefs and 
officials assembled there 

On ■the conclusion of the usual ooiemoiuals, the Maharaja 
advauced mto the body of the Hall and took his seat by the 
Political Agent on a couch, after which Mr Agashe President 
of the Kolhapur Municipality, came forward and read the 
address of the Muniapality which was presented to His 
Highness m a handsome silver case 

Shortly after this the usual pan and supan were given to 
all present, the assemblage having been entertamod in the 
meanwhile by the singing of dancing girls. Accompumed 
by the Political Agent the Kegent, European Officers and 
ladiea, the Maharaja adjourned to Nana Saheb Kagalkar s 
Wads where they were photographed by the State photo 
grapher His TEghriPM then proceeded to the Ambabai 
temple through crowds of eager spectators and mendicants to 
whom ftlrriH were distnbuted 

At noon, a dinner was given by the Begent to the European 
soldiers of the let Battalion Rifle Brigade, stationed at 
Kolhapur Onthe evemiigof the same day a full dreea darbar 
was held at 5 pjn m the HTiRfn?H.nM pitched for the purpose 
m the Residency ejompound for the reception of His High 
ness who came aocompamed by the Pohtacal Agent and was 
received with honours due to his rant, a guard of honour of the 
Kolhapur Local Infantry under Lieut, Oates with the 
regimental band being drawn up to salute him on his arrival 
and departure The Darbar was attended by the European 
Officers and ladies m the station the Raja of Aialkot, moat 
of the Chiefs m the S M. Country the feudatonea Sardars 
Officials of the State and the members of the deputation of the ^ 

Poona Sarvajanik Babha, "to ■whom the PoliUcal Agent 
presented the Maharaja and announced his adoption and 
mstallataom 
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Abahaeeb^s Ideas abodt Eduoahos 

1 

ten yeets old and a penod of waitang fiad yet to encoeed^ 
Hie Bombay Qovonnnentm the eisrcis© of tke antbonty of 
then political guardianship of the Maharaja desired to gnre 
him proper education and touning and in the very speech 
winch CJolcmel Beeves, the Political Agent, delivered to the 
Installation Darbor on the day of adoption, he outlmed the 
idea whioh the B^ent and the Government entertamed on 
this subject. After refemng to the annetiea through whioh 
the State had passed and assuring the people of the cmistant 
sohdtude of the Govemiaent for the welfare of the State, ha 
said — 

* In the meanwhile it is mtendod to give His Highness 
the best edncati(m m order to fit him for the responsible 
position to which he has been raised. Abasaheb s ideas 
about bnngmg up his boys ore moie advanced than many 
people would suppose He would wish to sendius sons to 
•Rn glftTid for six or seven years to be educated first at a 
good school and then ai CoUege and if as regards the Baja, 
tins programme or any port of it u earned out, we may hope 
to have m the person of His Highnees a strong Imlc between 
En^iahmen and the natives of this country A Uberal edu 
cation supplemented by exteniirve travel will enable the Baja 
with ho influence and high position to mtioduce measnrea 
and ventalate ideas which might be liable to misconstruction 
if they emanated from EuropeauB 

Abasaheb was indeed a man of very liberal ideas As 
soon as the festivities were over he began to maVa proper 
arrangements for the eduoetion of the Maharaja and Bapu 
Baheb Mr K. B GokhaJe, a man of expenenoe and fully 
trusted by Abasaheb whoeo tutor and subsequently Private 
Secretary be used for mauy years to bo was appomted as 
teacher to the Maharaja while Mr H. B Gokhale continued 
as teacher of Bapuaaheb Kakasaheb and Dattajirao Ingle 
(Junior) also formed members of the party whose eduoetion 
Was earned on at Kolhapur by the teachers, under the super 
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[Chapter III 

vision of Mr Fitzgerald who joined his duties under orders 
from Gkivernment as the Supermtendent of the education of 
His Highness the Maharaja on August 29, ISSi Belongmg 
as he did to the Pohtical Department, he cared more to be a 
compamon of the Maharaja m his mtended stay m England 
than to bother himself with the slow and laborious processes 
mcidental to the training of a young Prmce He contmued 
in his post until about the end of November 1885 by which 
tame Abasaheb Jiad finally decided that the Maharaja should 
not visit Europe so soon The idea of the Maharaja spendmg 
several years m England, alluded to by Colonel Peeves m his 
Darbar speech, was dropped by Abasaheb himself m October 
1885 when he was on a visit to that country. What experi- 
ence m Europe mduced him to change his mind, it is not easy 
to say On his death-bed a httle later on, the Regent told 
Mr LeeWamer, who was then the Pohtical Agent at Kolha- 
pur, that “ Has Highness, his natural son, as well as his 
successor at Kagal, should proceed to England when they are 
sufficiently mstructed m the Enghsh language at Rajkote ” 
Apparently therefore the idea was dropped at this particular 
stage on the ground that the Prmces were not yet able to 
avail themselves of the benefits of a stay m England owmg 
to want of sufficient grounding in Enghsh 

Whatever the reason may have been, its immediate result 
was that Mr Fitzgerald rehnquished the charge of his office on 
November 25, 1885, and the Bombay Government decided 
that the Maharaja and his compamons should proceed to 
Rajkote and jom the Rajkumar College there It was there 
that the boys received their training until about the middle 
of 1889, a penod of three years and a half, when they were 
removed to Dharwar 

The progress made by the Maharaja under Mr. Fitzgerald 
may be descnbed m the words of the tutor himself — 

“ I should premise this report by statmg that the Regent 
of Kolhapur bestowed a great deal of care on the education of 
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The First iMPasssiONa. 


hlfi dhUdran and that boforo tb^ Maharaja was adopted, he 
bad gone iiiiongh most of the yeinacalai standards and 
oommencad to learn English. Sis edacataon and that of 
his companions had been oondooted onder the general saper 
vision of Mr Gokhale. 

“ After flA^nmmg charge of the Maharaja, mj first step 
was to ftTftTmno him with a view to ascertanung what he knew 
I foond that his vemacolar education was very neatly up to 
that of boys of hia own age m the Government eohoob, but 
Mr Gokhale and I ooncorred in that m Engtah His 

TTi ghnflM Teqmrod more grounding 

“ The Maharaja is now learning all the subjects of the 2nd 
Standard aancboned by the Department of Pnhho Instruction 
for An^o-Vemacular Schools 

It is mteiestang to note that the young Maharaja is 
aocuaed of being shy m the very first report of his tutor and 
the accusation is repeated by many of his compamons Though 
Bpeakmg after six months experience Mr Fitzgerald thinks 
that 'it would be premature at present to speak of the 
Maharaja e abiLitie!^ though I may Bay that he is painstak 
mg and anxious to laacm To those who knew how powerful 
a brain the Maharaja developed m his youth ar>d manhood, 
such T OTHftTkH would appear moonsistent with facts But 
they m truth niostrate the eternal law of nature which lays 
down that eohd growths are always slow growths and mitial 
slowness does not always mean want of abihtiee but may 
be perfectly consistent with the posscmon of very hi^ 
potenbalitieB 

Leaving Kolhapur on the last day of the year 1885 fch» 
Maharaja and his party reached Bombay on the 22nd of 
January where His TTighnaga was officially welcomed by the 
Government with a salute of 19 guns and, contmumg his 
Journey partly by rail and portly by road the party jomed 
then College which was then under the prmapalship of Mr 
JIacnaghten, a very sympathetac and kmd hearted gentle- 
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The Death of Abasaheb. [Chapter m. 

man who had won much popularity among his own pupils 
The Gokhales also accompamed the boys as tutors The 
boys had not settled long at Raj kote when a great calamity 
overtook them m the sudden death of the Regent Abasaheb 
on 20 March 1885 at the age of thirty On receiving news of 
the serious character of his illness, the Maharaja and party 
started for Kolhapur as hastily as the conveyances of those days 
perrmtted. They, however, found the Regent had died two 
days before they could reach Kolhapur. Shnmant Radhabai 
Saheb, the mother of the Maharaja m his natural family, had 
passed away some years previously. The death of Abasaheb 
must have been very keenly felt by the boys. The causes 
which hastened this sad event produced a deep and abidmg 
impression on the Maharaja. The almost fanatical aversion 
which he felt for mtoxicatmg drmks throughout his whole 
hfe was ascnbed by himself to this impression imbibed at this 
tender age The Maharaja was never an extreme puritan of 
any kmd But about this particular vice, he was scrupulously 
careful, so much so that he never allowed drunkards to be m 
his company. It is said that he had once a severe fall from 
his ndmg horse and seeing that he had lost consciousness on 
account of the injuries he received, a proposal was being 
discussed by persons around him to administer to him a dose 
of brandy He would not allow that beverage to enter his 
throat, but when the word itself penetrated his ears, it 
brought him instantaneously to his senses and the first words 
he uttered meant that he would on no account ever drink 
brandy. Some years after he had assumed control of the 
affairs of his State and the fnends of his father had found it 
impossible to rnamtam their infl uence with the son as with 
the father, his old Guru Mr K B. Gokhale gently suggested 
to him the advisabihty of keeping company only with men of 
admitted respectabfiity m preference to men who belonged to 
the memal classes for whom the Maharaja was developmg an 
inconvement hkmg “ Whom shall I keep company with, if 
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The Maharaja’s Febuhgs 


not with these eervants t” asked the Maharaja Whj have 
you not got m your State men of status and education pen 
sioners like Professor M ? They should be your fnonds, ’ was 
the reply Ah retorted the young Maharaja, I know 
fully well what the company of such man gave my father — 
the one vice which romed hia splendid health and which I am 
detarmmed to avoid- No I want neither this socaHed high 
society nor Its vices- ’ 

The death of Ahasaheb at a tune when the boys were 
hardly twelve years old was indeed a great miafortune m 
vanoua ways. To the superficial observer the Princes ware 
certainly surrounded by crowds of lovmg fnends on aD sides, 
but to lose both parents creates a void in the yonng lives 
even of great Eajas which it la rmposnble to fiH. Many years 
after the Maharaja came across another royal family closely 
related to b unself, m which young Pzinoee happened to be 
siTPilarly mtuated- His letters to them convey^ after much 
unavoidable intngue, breathe a tendemsss which at once 
illustrates the depth of sorrow which he most himself have 
felt on this melancholy occasion It is in two oases that we 
find him called upon to send small smns of money to enable 
the mmor Maharajas to meet their needs even though they 
had about them all the paraphernalia of guardians tutors, 
oompanions end attendants mointamed by their respedive 
States. The Maharaja a feelings m connection with the 
treatment which mmor Pnncee in India receive may be 
gathered from certam notes he wrote for his brother Maha- 
rajas on the eve of one of the Pnncee Conferencea at Delhi 

The loss which the State sufiered from this dejith may 
best be described m the words of Lord Beay who wrote as 
foDows on receiving the news — 

Her Majesty’s Prmapol Secretary of State for India 
has desired me to mfonn Tour Hi gTinftm of hia deep regret at 
the loss sustomed by the Kolhspur Court m the person of the 
late Eegent for whom Lord Kunberloy had a great regard- 



At Eajkote 


[Chapter m 

The expression of his Lordship’s sympathy will, I trust, 
convmce Your Highness and the Kolhapur Court of the 
esteem m which the late Eegent was held by those who 
were best quahfied to ]udge of his merits and accomphsh- 
ments ” 

While at Eajkote, the Maharaja spent only the two long 
vacations, the Summer m May and the Wmter m November, 
m Kolhapur or Mahableshwar, while the rest of the year 
saw him at his College The Christmas week was used by 
him in company with hiS compamons and the new friends 
he made from his classmates for sight-seemg m Kathiawar 
itself Of the three Christmas weeks they had while at 
Eajkote, one was spent m a visit to Junagad and the holy 
hills of Pahtana which are famous for the number as well as 
the beauty of their Jam temples The last Christmas took the 
Maharaja to the capital of his iif e-long and ever-lo vmg fnend, 
Prmce Bhavsmgji of Bhavnagar. With the exception of these 
tnps to his native land and the famous places of Kathiawar, 
the three years and a half closmg with April 1889 were spent 
m busy study at Eajkote. Besides the usual School work 
which was necessarily of an elementary character at Eajkote, 
the Maharaja did much by way of dnll, gymnastics, ndmgj 
shootmg and similar outdoor sports He never hked mdoor 
games of any kmd. Eidmg and shikar formed his most 
favourite pastime on Sundays. The Kathiawar boys had 
httle hkmg for this form of exercise , but the fine example 
that the Kolhapur boys, m this respect under the guidance 
of the very able shikari Mr. Bowasaheb Ingle, set to their 
fellow students proved very successful and the Prmces of 
Bhavnagar, Junmagar, Dharangadra and a few others became 
keen sportsmen m the Maharaja’s company Wrestlmgm 
those days was the forte of the Maharaja In the gymnasium, 
his supremacy was unchallenged. Inndmg also there was 
hardly any other boy who could compete with him The 
Kathiawar Prmces had, m fact, to attend ndmg classes, 
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but the Marathos are born nden and had m this respect a 
natoral snpenonty over their comrades In the annual 
sportB they always took a distinguished part. Though first 
in rank among the Prmoea at tlm College the Maharaja was 
so simple BO playful and so unassuming that he was an 
equal to every boy m the place and all of them felt perfectly at 
home with him 

He retamed thia trait of his character throughout his 
hfe. It was the result as much of his innate simplicity as of 
the hard school of expenenoe m which he learnt some of the 
first lessons of his life. Fortunately for him, those who were 
entrusted with hia care wisely insisted upon stnct discipline 
as the basia of all education In 1838 the Maharaja wished 
to return to Kolhapur a month earlier than the close of his 
first term Mr K. B Gokhale the senior tutor, wrote a long 
letter to the Political Agent for penmsaioiL The Diwon 
explained that the temperature of Kathiawar was some 
degrees higher than at Kolhapur and tbst the wish of the 
boys to ahikar m the Hongs was naturaL The stem Fohtioal 
Agent refused to allow this * unusual request and directed 
the boys to be taken straight from Bajkote to the Grai^ ' 
at Mahableshwar but not to the longed for Kolhapur The 
Maharaja often used to describe the rough and hard hfe to 
which he was used m bis childhood and which formed the 
foundation of iis whole after life The usual journey from 
Kolhapur to Bajkote partly consisted, m those days, of 
nding or driving m carts or tongas m which the boys sat, as 
the Maharaja once put rty as unmoved and immoveable as the 
biscuits m a Huntley and Palmers tin. When, therefore 
the reet-honse approached on the way it required Tnuch 
skin and care to take the first biscmt out of the close packed 
tm. They used to help their servants to look after 
their animals which the Maharaja always loved very 
tenderly and often took port m cookmg their food for 
themselves. 
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Peogkess at the Rajkumar College [Chapter III. 

The conditions under which the Maharaja had to study, 
may be learnt from the followmg extract from a letter of 
Mr K B Gokhale 

“ His Highness and his compamons have been workmg 
very hard since they came here , they have to study eight 
hours a day and you might have learnt from Mr. Macnagh- 
ten’s speech on the day the prizes were distributed to the 
Kumars of this College that they, the Maharaja and his com- 
pamons, have gamed special commendation from the 
examiners ” 

Durmg this period of education at the Rajkote CoUege, 
the occasional visits which the Maharaja paid to|Kolhapur were 
utihsed for various ceremomal purposes, which gave him an 
insight mto the affairs of the State. He heartily participated 
m the Jubilee celebrations of 1887 The EJianta which he 
wrote m reply to one from Lord Dufferm, the then Viceroy 
of India, expresses for the first time m the Maharaja’s life his 
deep devotion to the throne which continued to deepen stiU 
further with the lapse of tune “ The feelmgs of attachment 
which my father the late lamented Regent of Kolhapur 
always entertamed to the person of the Queen Empress,” 
says the Maharaja, “ were mtensified after he visited England 
and enjoyed the rare pnvdege of an audience with Her 
Most Gracious Majesty and I can assure Your Excellency that 
I am firmly resolved to tread m the footsteps of my late lam- 
ented father and to mamtam unbroken the cordial relations 
which have always subsisted between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Kolhapur State.” The Viceroy had already 
met the young Maharaja when he landed m Bombay m the 
precedmg November, and he as weU as his successors must 
have been gratified with the determmation with which he 
made these words good 

Durmg the monsoon of 1886, the Maharaja suffered from 
fever with the result that his studies were mterrupted more 
than once. Yet his tutor reported that at the examination 
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oi tho j^ear the Maharaja * gamed more than one-third of the 
fall maria assigned to each eubject and more thjm 60 per 
cent of the total number of the marks assigned to all the 
eabjecta ’ 

The first pubho fimction perfonned bj the Maharaja 
was the ceremonj of tnmmg the first sod of the Kolhapar 
State Bailway on Thoisdaj, the 3rd May 1888 Prior to the 
laying ont of the present M. & S M. Railway line from Poona 
to Belganm, a proposal was made to mclode Satara and Kol 
hapur on the main Ime with a futnre branch Ime from 
Kolhapur to Mrraj This would have placed KoEhapur in a 
oommercnally advantageous position and the cost to the 
State would have been undoubtedly less than that monrred 
by the construction of the Kolhapur State Railwsy But 
other and obviously less wise counsels prevailed and some- 
time after the Poona Miraj hue was m operatioii, the Kolha 
put State had to sanction the construction of its own State 
Railway This gave occasion for the first little pubho speech 
of His High nes s in whichf se observed by the Maharaja with 
a rare frankness of mind, you will not expect from me 
anything beyond the few worde which it has been suggested to 
me to say 

About the beginning of 1889 it was decided that the 
Maharaja should go to Bharwar and complete his eduoation 
there under the guidance of Mr (afterwards Sir) S M. Fraser 
I The choice of this gentleman as his tutor was one of 
the luokieet incidents of the Maharaja s life for which he had 
to be thankful to Mr (ashethen was) LeeWarner who always 
took the keenest mterest m the welfare of the young 
Maharaja and hia brother In commnmcatmg the oppomt 
mcnt of Me. Fraser as tutor and guardian of the 
Maharaja, Bapusahob And Bhavamgji all of whom 
henceforward to stay at Dharwar m a letter from 
Bombay dated ^fAroh, 1889 addressed to the Chhatrapati, 
Mr LeeWamer said — 
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“ I nni Icavin" India for a year’s furlough winch I 
hope (o enjoy thoroughly, I write to wish Your Highness and 
all vour parlv at Rajkote iny best wishes. I hope that the 
arrangements contemplated for your education will be pleas- 
ant and acceptable. The officer who, I hope, will be appointed 
IS a gentleman whoso care and friendship I .should be glad 
to secure for my own children, and I have faithfully borne in 
mind mv friend your father's vi'^hcs in submitting to His 
Excellency the Governor the proposal of which he has 
approved I trust that Your Highness will grow up like your 
father a kind, just and honourable gentleman m xinvatc and 
piibhc life, lo\cd by vour subjects and deserving their affec- 
tion Your responsibilities will be great, but I pray that 
God may give you grace and licalth to bear them with 
credit to yourself " 

The estimate which lilr LeeWamer gave in this letter of 
the proposed tutor Mr. Fraser was found absolutely’- correct 
hir. Fraser’s care and friendship proved of the highest service 
to the jMaharaja not only during his minority bub until the' 
last day of his hfe. 
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Dharwar and Marriage 

TBe Utbara}& ftt Bbkrwtf — ^Tbd tour* in Einduxtan — ^Tbo H0I7 City 
jCtf Niiik — CWeott* Tilled — ^Thc Uogn] CapiUlj — ^The KJanTflJar*— 
lliiriag®— Married life. 

T CE Bajkote climate does not seem to Have suited 
the health of the Maharaja for which reason the 
decmon, referred to m the previons chapter to 
remove him to Dharwar aeems to have been taken. The 
.change was entirely for the better and His Highnees must 
have liked it immensely though for obvious reasons he could 
•not then have given vent to his feelings on the pomt. On 
a later oocasion however when he was requested to sand 
ins sons to Eajkote for thmr education, he rephed in the 
following strain — 

His HighnftM knows by personal experience bow 
lounaiB are educated at the Rsjkomar College at Bajkote 
He means no disparagement to that Institotaon but he i* 
■altogether nnwillmg to send his sons to it 

He did not chensh much fondness eithei for the chmate 
•of Kathiawar or for the treatment meted out at the College 
Perhaps he did not take full account of the nnprovemsnts 
mtroducod m the Collage smce he left it. Ho must therefore 
have bean very glad to serve iho rest of bis apprentaoeelup 
nearer home, if not Amon g hie own people When be had later 
-on to discuss the queataon of education to be imparted to 
mmoT Ptmces, he strongly insisted on their bcmg kept among 
-their own future subjecta. Tt is very essential says he, that 
a young chief be brought up in bis own State and amongst 
Jus Own people and never be ^pt aloof from the State under 
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the charge of European guardians or brought up with no 
local man to look after him.” In his own case, he 
had to complam of no lack of local men to help him. 
But he seems to have had a deep-seated dislike for bemg 
•separated from his own State while he was yet a minor 
and the change from Ea]kote to Dharwar must have been 
warmly welcomed by him 

The four years or so which the Maharaja and party spent 
at Dharwar under Mr Eraser completed the training with 
which His Highness was fitted for the high position 
which he was to occupy m Kolhapur Mr Fraser’s progress 
reports made at the end of each term bear ample testi- 
mony to the excellence of the training which was bemg given 
durmg this tune The party consisted as before of the 
two brothers, Balasaheb abas. Kakasaheb of Kagal (Jumor), 
and Dattajirao Ingle The Kumars of Bhavnagar, though 
fltnctly not of the same party, hved with Mr Eraser and 
iormed an mtimate friendship with the Kolhapur family, 
whose warmth never abated durmg the whole of their jomt 
life This “ family,” as Mr Ikaser used to call it, spent most 
-of these years together, either m study at Dharwar or m one 
nr other of the mterestmg tours which were undertaken m 
all parts of India 

The first account of their studies, dated October 1889, 
says — 

“ Dattajirao Ingle is easily first and, as no monthly 
register of his progress is kept, I may specially add about 
him that he is a bnght qmck lad who easily distances the rest 
in all subjects 

“ The other three, His Highness, Bapusaheb and Bala- 
saheb, are more on an equahfy, but Balasaheb is a harder 
and more thoughtful worker and deserves his place of*^ 
second Bapusaheb has beaten the Maharaja It wJ] be observ- 
•edthat he gamed his advantage at the begmnmg of the 
•term, and that His Highness beat him last five weeks bearmg 
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out my remark m tie regiator that Bapusaheb improved le» 
relatively than the othera and seemed to grow a little" 
stole *' 

The next term 8 report dated April 11, 1890 is much 
fuller and more mterestmg A few extracts from it will 
give a clear picture of His Highnesa as he then was — 

‘ I entered upon my duties on tie 22nd May 1889 at 
Kolhapur where the Eaja and his compamons then were The 
term commenced on the Hth June at Dharwar whither 
I had preceded my charges some days to make necessary 
anangementa about housing The scarcity of bungalows m 
Dharwar made it imposaibla so near the monsoon to get 
ready satisfactory quarters and we had to put up (though at 
heavy rents) with inferior houses m the fort, which is the 
least dearrable part of the station The Kolhapur Knmam 
occupied one bungalow and BhavEmghji and his companion 
another Other houses m a more healthy part were secured 
for the second term which, though mconvenifintly far apsrt» 
were preferable and from June next the Kolhapur and Bhav- 
nagor Kumars will oooapy new bungalows cloee to each 
other and to my own, where it is hoped we shall remain 
for the rest of our stay in Dharwar Most- of the horees and 
servants are housed at two hired utaras m the town. 

The cold weather hohday was speait by His Highness at 
Kolhapur where Bhavsmghji also pfljwarf three weeks as Ins 
guest An extra fortnight was added to enable the Kumars to 
pay then respects to H. R, H. Fnnoe Albert Victor at Poona- 
All the boys were present at the vanous functions m honour 
of His Royal ffighness which they much enjoyed and the 
Raja was further distmgmsbed by being received m formal 
Darbar the only nativB chief thus honoured. Dnrmg th® 
second term a week (from the 5th to 11th February) 
spent by all at Chinohh on the occasion of the annual Kolha 
pnr and S. M. Country Horse and Cattle Fair With tbeflo 
exceptions, the tame was passed at Dharwar, tall Bhavsinghj* 
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ieft to spend tlie liot weatlier vacation at Biavnagar and 
tlie Kolhapur Kumars at Kolhapur 

“ It IS a fortunate ^ circumstance that all the boys had 
already become acquainted at the Rajkumar College (which 
dhey aU left at the end of Apnl 1889) where similar tastes 
had made them great friends In consequence, they have 
been a most muted party joining aU together in their daily 
amusements of ndmg, coursing, shootmg or dnving The 
kumars are particularly fond of ndmg for which the country 
round Dharwar is well suited and all have enjoyed excellent 
small game shootmg.” 

“ The daily routme at Dharwar is as follows — 

“ The kumars nse about 6-30 a m , then go for a nde, 
walk, or shootmg m company with Bowasaheb Ingle (a native 
gentleman, appomted by the late Regent, who was with H H. 
at Rajkote also) and generally myself. School is from ten 
to one, and agam from two to five, after which they are 
drilled for half an hour, then play Temus or drive, or walk. 
At dusk they generally practise native fencing and gym- 
nastics with a special instructor, and after the evemng meal, 
prepare lessons for the next day The programme of their 
leisure is not cut and dried for them, but between mormng 
and mght every hour of the day is taken up m work or play of 
some sort and this contmual occupation gives no opportunity 
tor loafing and unwholesome conversation to which boys are 
often tempted m idleness Sundays and hohdays they almost 
invariably spend m long shootmg expeditions on which occa- 
sions I trust them with confidence to Bowasaheb Ingle who 
IS a first-rate sportsman and an excellent example to them of 
manhness and simplicity 

' “ H H the Raja, though still rather backward, has done 
a satisfactory year’s work and contmuaUy makes faster pro- 
gress He 18 not clever but he has very good common 
sense and a fairly good memory, added to which he is genu- 
inely anxious to learn, and takes pams and mterest m his 
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Icuons His common sense has partaoalBrly appeared m the 
elementarj Pohtical EooEom 7 tlmy are now learning a sab* 
]ect m which he is better than the rest His Pnglrflli conver 
satmn has distmctly improved, both m correotness and m 
ease, and wdl oontmne to improve as Im loees the shyness 
which with strangers, prevents his doing himself jostioe 
The great fault of his work is carelessness and nntidmess which 
appear partiotilaily in his spelling wnting and compoaitioiL 
In dispositioii, His TTigbnftM, who m spite of his suce is still 
qmte a boy is healthy minded, open, generons and tmthfal 
He IS totally free from bumptioosness and I have seen many 
little instances of tmselfishnesa and thonghtfnlness on his 
part which show that he is as good natnred as he looks. 

His Higbnfw IS a big boy, standing now 5ft 
and 9nL in height and weighing 14 stone Ub He 
IS broad and baa a good carnage, bat his hereditary 
tendency to corpulency is a cause for aimety It b a 
matter for satisfaction that by moderation m food, and 
mnoh exercise and by ocmtmnaDy watching his weight, 
ho has kept hims^ from mcreaamg smoe October last. The 
fits of heavmess which I am told he had at RajLote have not 
re-appeared, and were doobtleas due to over-stoatness Want 
of animation however is BtDl the feolt to be found with his 
manners, joined to shyness with Boropeans, of whom he has no 
inclinataon I think, to see very much being provided with 
the society of so many of his own companions. This is an 
unavoidable disadvantage in the arrangement. Physically 
TTih TTighnf^w has come on during the past year Ho is now a 
steong nder and it may be mentioned won the tent-peggmg^ 
pnze at Chinchli from several European oompetators He is 
too clumsy for Tennis, but is a fan shot and bas learnt to 
drive four m band, anil tandem, to swim, and to row 
a little 

The next report, dated October 1890 shows that our 
Maharaja was stiU behind most of his compamons BefeT' 
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ring to the low place which Bis Highness occupied relativelT" 
with his fellow students, the report sajs — 

“H H lost some marks owing to bemg unable to wnte m 
consequence of the fall from his horse, reported at the time.- 
He seldom, however, beat Bapusaheb even when his hand 
was well and the latter deserves his place. H[e worked well 
and steadily But I must admit disappoinment that His- 
Highness did not qmte mamtain the promise of the last 
term, when he looked like passing his younger brother once 
for aU Hie has not been idle, but the fault of all his work- 
contmues to be slovenhness, a failure which is, of course, 
particularly fatal m the case of Arithmetic 

“With the exception of the fall from his horse which 
caused dislocation of the nght shoulder, and prevented his 
usmg the arm for six weeks, the health of the party was^ 
excellent In addition to their usual sports, they enjoyed 
regular huntmg with the station pack of fox-hounds, and the 
new biUiard table was a good deal appreciated by most of 
them 

“ The cold weather term of 1890 ended on 15th March 
and after a month at Kolhapur, His Highness the Raja, his 
brother and compamons went to Mahableshwar for the rest 
of the vacation, occupying as on former occasions the “Craig ” 
bungalow, which belongs to the Kagal State, and were jomed 
there by Bhavsmghji and Kalubha from Bhavnagar on May 
1st, when the term began. Work was carried on as usual 
fed! the end of the month, after which we returned to Dharwar. 
On the 15th October, the cold weather hohdays began and 
the Raja went back to Kolhapur for the Temblai Fair, the 
Oasara and Diwah, occasions on which the Ranisahebs 
and the people generally attach particular importance to his 
presence ” 

The wmter hohdays which followed this Report were 
spent m one of those tours which must have formed the best 
part of His Highness’ education. The three tours of the 
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Mahferaja — two m the North and one m the South — have been 
fully descnbed by Mr Fraser in his beautiful httle pamphlet, 
•called Throe Tours m India and Ceylon ” printed only for 
private orcolation The first tour commenced on the 16th 
November when His Highness left Kolhapur and jomed hw 
fnends Bhavsinghji the next day at Kalyam The first halt of 
the party was at the holy cafy of Nasik which gave the Eaja 
hiB first expenence of the drawbaclra of his rank m a holy 
•aty The compound of hia bungalow was hterally beset by 
the swarms of hungry Bhikshuks, or religious beggars, for 
whom Naaik is notonoua and strong measures were required to 
keep them from pressing even mto the verandah. Each one of 
the party down to the humblest of the servants was discovered 
by the hereditary pnest of his family and made to add hs 
name to those already entered m the books In the Ba^as 
oase there were two rrval claimants for the honour (and 
profit) of his signature and the dispute had to be settled by 
having nothing to do wi^ either Jabalpur was reached 
next in order on the 20th where a moonhght tzip cm Nannada 
was most enjoyable Allahabad came next. The mentable 
family pnest pounced upon the Maharaja even at the Eaflway 
Station and took him to the Sangam shortly after he reached 
hiB bungalow, the Hews Kothi While on a visit to the 
Fort, we descended the underground passage to the Akshai 
Vriksh or impenahable tree which is the trunk of a fig tree, 
tooUeas and branchleas, fixed in a stone base but supposed to 
throw out leaves hve for ever When we saw it, however 
there was not a leaf to bo seen and it looked as dead as it 
probably was. The 23rd saw the kmnais at the famous aty 
of Bcsnaiee In the course of his visits to the holy plac® 
Benares Hiw HighneM was required to bathe m the Gauges 
under the wing of hia pnest. But when he was requested 
to repeat the same perfonuanoe at tie Mannrarrn^ wel^" 
the foulest and holiest water of all — THa Highnws 
jefnsed which much ecandahaed, I fear hia spmtoal gmde. 
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The party were nt Calcuita on the 27fch. There “ the 
boys ^^ere not long in raalong comparisons with Bombay 
and the first point noticed in favour of Calcutta was the 
chmalc, which durmg our stay was charmingly fresh The 
zoological and other gardens, and the splendid great maidan 
contrasted favourably with the dried up Bombay Esplanade, 
but all agreed that our public buildings were finer mdividually 
than those of the Cit}” of Palaces His Highness was qmck 
to notice that though the horses m the streets were generally 
fine, the tramway horses, and the tram cars too, were much 
inferior to those in Bombay, and m many httle pomts I was 
glad to find the kumars showmg their observation by criti- 
cisms and compansons ” AVlule at Calcutta, the party paid a 
short visit to Darjeelmg and caught a ghmpse of the snowy 
peak of the Himalayan range and the huge height of the 
Kanchanganga Durmg the journey to tins Hdl station, an 
old tea-planter whispered m the ears of Mr. Eraser as a piece 
of news that there was a Baja on board and pomted to a 
person who sat \vrapped to his eyes m shawls as that Baja it 
was no other than Mr. Gokhale, busy takmg care of his 
asthma * On another occasion, jRIr Fraser tells us, “ the Baja 
was shown me correctly enough, but he would have been 
tickled to hear the other boys desenbed as his sons I ” 

Passmg through Lucknow, where the party spent two 
days, they reached Agra on the 12th Though as boys of 
sixteen they were not expected to be keen admirers of archi- 
tecture — at least the Maharaja never thought much of it — 
the kumars mcludmg the Maharaja were “ duly enthusiastic 
over the Taj ” The next morning, the party drove to Fateh- 
pur Sikn, the old residence of the great Moghul, Akbar 

“ The cold was very keen, and almost throughout the 
day we found overcoats not only comfortable but necessary 
The tnp, however, well repaid the long dnve, and few places 
that we visited have the pecuhar mterest of Akbar’s weU- 
preserved palace. It is, however, rather a collection of palace 
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bmldmga, for aa the Haj and Bhavimg]i noticed, tlua wu 
not their idea of a ‘ Baj'wada the different rooms not stand- 
ing enoloeed m four walla but occupying bofldmga quite 
separate from one another, on the primitive nomad idea of 
a collection of tents As has been often remarked a ramble 
through this palace enables one to form a vivid picture of the 
daily routine of the great Emperor at home. One can foBov 
him m imagination from the snnple small sleeping ohambei 
m hiB morning visit to the great Durgah and his old fnand the 
Fakir fibaik Sehm Chiati and thence to his sport from the 
Hiran Mhar a tower 70ft. high, studded qnamtly with pegs 
like elephant tusks past which the dear were dnven to hum 
Next we can picture hrm returning by the Hathiya pol, with 
its Iife-eixe stone elephanta to receive petitions and show 
himself to the people in the Dewan i Am, whence on Cotmcal 
days he would retire with his ministeiB to the isolated Dewsn u 
E3iaB the umque design of which most have been his own 
idea. The domeatio aide too of the Emperor's life is suggested 
by the Pachisi pavement, and the hide-and-seek house 
where he would play with his ladiw and the five-stoned 
oolonade of the Punch Mahnl, said to have been built for ths 
childrsn to play m. No palace, I fancy is more suggestive of 
the character of its creator and no clearer fllustration oouW 
be ofeared of Akbar s rehgioiiB toleration ^-.baTi this home at 
Fatehpur Bikn, where wo find mde by side the orthodox mos- 
que the Hindu tempi© for his Jodhpur Bam, the house for the 
Portuguese wife (if tradition is correct) the gem palace of his 
HmiiTi mmister Bubal, and the pure Jam psvihon foi hw 
Jam Guru. 

In the mutilation of the stone elephants, and of sD 
figures m the carving, a fresh reminder appears too of the 
bigotry of Anrangrib which spared the unorthodox o m ament- 
ation of ha own anceatox no more than the temples of tb® 
Bindaa tboroflelvee. The vmfc to thm place cannot hs^ 
failed to rnnVn the knmaiB realise more clearly the ooutras* 
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between these two Emperors, about which they have read 
The monotony of this succession of what perhaps they consi- 
dered ahnost too educational buildmgs, was reheved by 
watchmg a number of the villagers leap from the wall by the 
big gate mto the well 80ft below. The foulness of the water 
alone made their exhibition cheap at four annas a head. 
Mention must 3ust bo made of the tomb of Shaik Sehm Chisti, 
m the Mosque compound, the marble screens of which 
surpass in lace-hke dehcacy even the best at Agra and 
Secundra The old mooUah, who showed us round, is a direct 
descendant of the old Falar, and was an appropriate gmde 
to a city which, tradition says, his ancestors mduced Akbar 
to build ” 

By the afternoon of the 18th, the party found itself at 
Delhi After a visit to Eerozshah Kotla and the Asoka 
pillar, they went to the purana Killa ascnbed by tradition to 
the Mahabharat kmg Yudhisthira Its chief mterest to the 
Maharaja must have been the fact that it was here, as the 
tradition goes, that his great ancestor, Shivaji, had escaped 
from captivity to which Aurangzib had reduced him 

The next day after tiffin we devoted ourselves to the 
scenes of the mutmy, and drove first to the sites of the breach- 
mg batteries and the Kashmir Gate Before they left, the 
kumars, I think, understood that they had stood at the scene 
of one of the most thnUmg feats of arms of any time As we 
walked round the walls, one could not help contrasting the 
position of the contending parties here and at Lucknow which 
we had recently visited, and the success of the Enghsh whe- 
ther besieged by hordes m the defenceless Eesidency, or as a 
mere handful besieging a walled city, must bring home to any 
native the difierence between the sepoy with Enghsh leading 
and without it Thence on to the Ridge and the Flag Tower. 
The Hindu Rao’s house was made pecuharly mterestmg to our 
party by the' fact that Hindu Rao was m his tune Chief of 
KAgal, and grandfather of Bapusaheb His real name was 
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Jayaamghiao QHatge and he, for a long time enjojed great 
power at the court of Gwahor through his sister Baqabai, 
widow of Doulatrao Smndia, but on quarrelling with her he 
retired to his house at Delhi built by bimKfilf, and spent his 
tame chiefly m Hbrifur till he died m 1855 He was thus men 
twned m a memoir by Baird Smith, quoted by Malleeon — 
* The old man was a well known member of the local society 
a keen sportsman, a liberal and hospitable gentleman, of 
frank, bhifi maTinpiTH and gemal temperament ’ a descnptaan 
which, ounously enough, would have ezactty fitted ho 
grandson Abasaheb the late Chief of Kagal, whose name 
also was Jayasmghrao 

The next halt waa at Jaypui and then at A] mere where 
the boys, with their memories of the Rajkote Colleg© proved 
themselves observant crrtica of all they saw at the Mayo Ooflege 
They admired the styk of the buildings and declared their 
preference for the Rajkote pl*tn ©f all the boys Imng in one 
bmldmg close to the Pnncipal and one another That 
evening, continues Mr Fraser I received a telegram from 
the Agent to the Governor-General at Baroda, to say that the 
visit to H. H, the Gaikwar which had been proposed had 
better bo omitted owmg to the unfortunate mdisposition of 
His Highness. This was very disappomting to all as the visit 
had been long arranged by speoial mvitation to the Raja and 
kumar Shn Bhavsmhji, and H H, was particularly looking 
forward to eeomg Baroda and mftVmg the acguamtanoe of hfl 
relative, the Gaikwar The disappomtinent was equally felt 
at Baroda where I stopped on the 25th to express His Bigh- 
neas regrets as groat preparations l^nd been made for his 
reception, and the streets had been deooratod from the 
station to the bungalow he was to occupy 

The party left Ajmero on the 25th for Bombay and after 
paying a short visit to Kolhapur to attend a scientifio oonver- 
tanone they reached Dhanrnr on tiio 30th and recommenced 
work with the new year Thna sucoesafully ended a tonr 
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which fully realized the pleasure and benefit which I expected 
the loimars to obtain from it The time had been short, but 
they had travelled over 4,899 miles, and had gamed some idea 
of the size of the Indian Empire and the vanety of peoples 
and countries which compose it As the Raja once remarked, 
they had been to parts where even the name of Kolhapur was 
unknown The places seen had each helped to stock their 
mmds with pictures of scenery, buildmgs and events of 
history m a way that readmg never could have done, and 
the first frmts of the many new ideas gamed on the tour 
have been already noticed m the general brightemng of 
their conversation ” 

An event of the very greatest importance took place on 
the 1st of April 1891, when His Highness was mamed to Shri 
Laxmibaisaheb, the daughter of Meherban Gunajirao Khanvd- 
kar of Baroda and a grand-daughter of a sister of His High- 
ness Ganpatrao Gaikwad Bemg bom on the new year’s 
day of 1880, Her Highness Laxmibai Maharam Saheb, as 
she now became, was only eleven years old at the tune of her 
mamage The Khanvdkars, ongmaUy ETiots of five villages 
with Kupe (m the Batnagin Taluka) as then centre, spent 
some years as keepers of the Fort of Bassem under the Peshwas 
and, when that Fort was transferred to the Bntish Govern- 
ment, the Khanvilkars came down to Satara, the Chhatra- 
patis of which were connected with them by ties of blood 
Thence, m 1826,ithey agam migrated to Baroda where Ganpat- 
rao, the grandfather of Laxmibaisaheb, was married to the 
daughter of H H Sayajirao (semor) Gaikwad Thus the 
Maharam of Kolhapur was descended -from a highly aristo- 
cratic family among the Maratha race and was well fitted for 
her high position by her Imeage as much as by her own 
personal accomphshments 

After the festivities were over. His Highness went on a 
sportmg excursion in the Ghat districts of the State for about 
a week and then returned to Kolhapur to receive Lord Hams, 
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tlie Governor of Bombay who was to viait Kolhapur for the 
pnrpoM of opening the State Railway and the Indus trial 
Eihibitiom Though due at Dharwar on May 1 His Highness 
had to stay on for two weeis more to attend the marriages 
of his brother Bapusaheb and nnole Balasaheb which took 
place on the 11th of that month. Regarding the wcirk of 
the cold weather term which emded on October 2, Mr 
Fraser wrote — 

‘ The term was a long one, havmg oonimenced on May 
let but was shorter than the conrespondmg term of last year 
by a fortnight as the date of the Temblai festival fell early 
the Rajah at the parbcolar wish of H. H. the Ranis 
returned to Kolhapur m time to perfonn the Bevasthapana 
ceremony on the 4th which before bu mamage ho was not 
obliged to perform m pemom 

Maharaja is 334 marks behind his brother, which, 
however is nearer to him than he has come before Both 
boys worked steadily but both will be able to rmprove theor 
marks 26 per cent when they can attam sufficient careful 
ness m working to avoid the common mmtek^w which they 
really should correct for themselves. 

“ Throughout the five montlu, the health of all the party 
has I am happy to say been uniformly good. H. has not 
increased much m weight, but Bapusaheb hM grown much 
stouter 

Commenting on the progcea s of His TTi^tiww hm Tutor 
writes — 

His Highness the Raja has worked willing ly and given 
much attention to his lessons but I am disappomtod that he 
has been beaten by his brother He gets a general idea of a 
subject easily and can give a good account of it tnva voce, but 
the carelessness, which is his great fault, makes all his writing 
work unsatisfactory Ho has however made great general pro- 
greas during the year and has taken much interest m the new 
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SiMPUCITY AlTD SLOVENLINESS 


[Chapter IV 

subject of law and elementary science and, m many un- 
expected , directions has shown that he is beginnmg to think 
out thmgs for himself In conversation he is now more easy, 
but shyness still keeps him from domg himself justice with 
strangers His disposition is as amiable as ever For 
games and books, His Highness has not yet much mchnation 
and his tastes, as before, are for horses, dogs and guns His 
father’s skill as a whip has descended to him and last term at 
Dharwar he himself tramed a team of six horses and drove 
them with perfect control 

“ The state of his physique is decidedly satisfactory, for 
his weight remains about the same as last year, 14 stones, 21bs. 
while he has mcreased m height and now stands 5 ft. 
logins” 

To those who knew the exceptionally strong mental 
cahbre of His Highness as evidenced by the vaned activities 
of his later life, these complamts about untidmess, careless 
habits or shyness m the company of Europeans may appear 
somewhat mcongruous with his true nature But to all 
appearances these faults contmued to exist to the last moments 
of his life They arose, I think, chiefly out of that rustic 
sunphcity of hfe and manners which His Highness so ardently 
loved He was never fond of the formahties of European 
social life and avoided acceptmg mvitations to stay with 
European friends or even to attend pubhc dinners He was 
at home with the poorer classes of people and liked to hve 
like them A fastidious gentleman, European or Indian, could 
not fail to detect m the natural informahty of this kmd a 
certam kmd of untidmess , but His Highness seemed to love 
nothmg better than this manner of hfe In his younger days, 
he was often taken to task for this apparent slovenliness and, 
as was natural, the observer sometimes tried to reprove 
persons about him who shared some responsibflity with 
him for this fault But with -a true courage and considerate- 
ness bom of an unselfish nature, he would generously take the 
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wliolc burfon. on. bimufllf absolvo Bxa servantB and attend 
ante from any responsibihty CoL Reeves once got angry 
witJi the barber for not paring the nafls of tbe boy Mabaraja, 
Bat tbe Mabaraja at onoe got up and told bun tbat it was no 
fault of tbe barber Trbo was not allowed to pare bis nails It is 
mdeed difficult to say where ranpbcity ends and slovenliness 
oommenoea It is ©(jually difficult to be on the exact border 
Ime His HigbTiPM never cared to demarcate tbe two and 
liked to err on tbe side of rude sunpbeaty rather than on tbat 
of fasUdioua cUqnette 

While care was thus being taken for tbe education of tbe 
yonng Maharaja, tbe progress of bis Mabarani was m no way 
ne^ected. Her Highness was Imng under tbe care of Her 
TGghn eaa Sakwarbai Ramsabeb Mrs Oox was engaged to 
look after her edacation and spent four boircB a day with her 
rofal pupil The Aduunistrataon Report of 1891 92 refeis to 
her progress m these tenns — 

She has now quite oompleted the Regulation 2nd 
Gtovemment standard — geography drawing, needlework, &o 
His Cox boa been engaged to give her lessons m pamtang 
tbnee a weeL Her Highness enjoys good health and has 
grown a great deal since her mamage as undoubtedly all 
girls m India do after tbat event. This naturally gave use 
to questions which also mvauably anse in Hindu society 
questions relatmg to the proper age for consmnmation o 
mamage. Mr Fraser took care to remind the yonng Maba 
raja that bis father Abasabeb wished him not to marry till 
he was over eighteen years of age and that he should obey 
that wish. Mr Lee Warner had sat by the side of Abasabeb 
when he was on his death bod and writing m December 1891 
to the young Pnnee ho conveyed to the Maharaja his fother ■ 
last wishes m these words — 

I am wntmg to you on a subject which makes it neces 
sary for me to remmd you that 1 was with your lamented father 
just tts he passed away and received his dying wishes regord 



A Delicate Question 


[Chapter IV 

ing you In the presence of Mr Meharjibhai, he asked me 
to be a father to you and to carry out his wishes and it is as 
Ins and your friend, and not as secretary to Grovemment or as 
a servant of Gk)vemment that I am now wntmg to you this 
letter on a most dehcate subject But I have a duty to his 
memory and to Your Highness, which on the eve of my depar- 
ture from India compels me to address you m language 
which must be as plam as it is prompted by the most kmdly 
sentiments towards you 

“ It was your father’s great desire that you should not 
many until your wife was old enough to bear children, if it 
pleases God to give you them, without mjury to her health 
The fate of a child mother is only too well known to you , 
a child that is not full grown cannot bear ofisprmg without 
first mjury to herself and mjury to her child We trust that 
many years of happy mamed life are before you, but would 
you be happy if you destroyed your wife’s health and per- 
haps her life by unnecessary* haste m consummatmg your 
mamage ? Your first-bom, if a son, will succeed as a Euler 
Your ancestors, your noble House and your subjects all look 
to you to provide a healthy successor , but you know from 
the history of India how frequently the issues of immature 
parents are dehcate m bodies and weak m mtellects Your 
father’s expressed wishes should be dear to you Consider, 
then, your threefold duty to your httle wife, to your dynasty 
and to the memory of your wise and enhghtened father, and 
do not be moved from the right course by the foDies of an 
ignorant lot of surroundmgs which your father fuUy considered 
when he earnestly desired you to postpone muon with your 
wife until she was old enough to bear children What is 
asked ^ Merely manly self-restramt for the good of every 
one for a few short years I know your good disposition and 
the respect you have for your father’s wishes, and I appeal 
to your good sense and higher nature to give this advice the 
attention due to one who received your father’s death-bed 
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'Wishes and takes a personal and aSeotionate interest m your 
welfare. 

It 18 imnooesBaiy to observe here that His Highness 
respected these 'wishes of his late father and thus the 
fonndationa of the splendid health which he enjoyed for many 
years to come At the time this took place, so much import- 
ance was attached to this self-control that the Ccrandl of 
Administration deemed it necessary to make a reference to 
it m them Annoal Report m these words — 

* Hr Rraaer makes a favonrable mentson of the general 
progress and oondnct of His Highness danng the year but 
the Coimcil of Admnustratian are partionlarly delighted that 
His Bighnesa is endowed with the very desirable faonlty of 
sdf possession and by keeping up a certain promise made m 
ocEcmection 'with hia maznage has given evidence that ha 
ran also wTar ctfyj self-denial under tempting aroumstancee * 
And this self-control fmctiBed withm a few years into 
a happy family of robust ohildren. 



CHAPTER V. 


The End of Apprenticeship. 

The idea of a visit to England revived — ^The tour in the South — ^The 
shikar in Ceylon — ’The Progress of the Maharani — Alen visited — ^The 
Punjab and the Province of Sindh — ^Mr Sabnis joins the party as a Tutor 
— A. tour in his own State — Mr Fraser's work m Kolhapur 

S CARCELY a year of the Maharaja’s residence at 
Dharwar was over when the old proposal for sending 
His Highness to England to complete his education 
there was revived In the beginning of 1890, Mr Lee 
Warner who took very keen mterest m the young Prmce, 
fixed upon Shixworth Park as His Highness’ Home m England 
and wrote to Kolhapur to ask if this arrangement was accept- 
able. Six months latter, we find Col Reeves unpressmg 
on the Maharaja’s mmd the desirabdity of his carrymg out 
Abasaheb’s wishes m this connection Col C Wodehouse, 
another Pohtical Agent of the older days and father of the 
later Resident, Col E W Wodehouse, who was associated 
with the Kolhapur State for a longer time than any other 
Pohtical Officer m the State durmg the Maharaja’s regime, 
repeats the same request though m more general terms m the 
beginning of 1891 By the middle of the year,' the idea assumed 
a more formal shape and was expressed maC R of the Bom- 
bay Grovemment (No 4977 of June 24, 1891) which, after 
reviewmg the result of the work done at Dharwar up to date, 
said “ The mcreasmg knowledge of English which Bhs High- 
ness IS acquirmg and the evident pleasure which the recent tour 
(m India) afforded him, justify the hope that, when the time 
comes for carrying out the earnest wwhes of the late Regent 
and sendmg the Raj’ a to England, he wfil derive both the 
enjoyment and the profit which his father anticipated ” 
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A Vmrr to ENOLAinj 


Thufl pressed on all hands to go to En^and, it >froald 
have bean only natural if Hiw Hi ghnftw a young Tnan of oigh 
teen, had accepted the deoiaion of his influential guardians 
and well wishers But he had made up Jus mind otherwise 
and was determined to resist the powerful influences which 
were being brought to bear upon his muuL The reasons 
whiohmducedhimtoamveatthis deosion will bedeecnhed 
m his own words presently The pnncapal interest of this 
episode, however, la not in the oogenay or weakneea of the 
reasoning adopted by him. It consists m the fact that thm 
was the first of the many fights which he pnt up agamst 
heavy odds and from which he came out with flying colonn 
It showed that he possessed a heart which would not droop m 
the presence of oppoeitaon, a courage which enabled him 
to have hia own way against adverse areumstanoes and 
above all, a rare aptitude for debate and controversy i^ch 
Buipnsed many who judged only from the careless and shy 
Jiabits of which his teachers so frequently complamed and from 
the listless looks and the ohimsy turban which he loved to 
wear His shyness, which made many Europeans mistake 
him for a duHard, disappeared the moment there was an 
occasion for the exhibition of boldness. Having decided 
withm himself the attitude he should take, the Maharaja 
set aside the weighty advice — backed as it was by the last 
wishes of hiB departed father — given him by his own guardians 
and, with an adroitness which was such a distinctive feature 
of his character the boy Raja started for Mahahleahwar to 
induce Lord TTams to accept his own view as against that of 
ahnost every one who counted. And he did succeed in tha 
the first diplomatao mission of his life 

The case which he put before Lord Hams was subse- 
quently embodied m the following letter of His Highness — 

‘ About the first point, namely that I shall bo next 
year fit to benefit myself by the visit, I confess that I shall 
be somewhat fit but I am of opinion that if I wait for a time 
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Discussed and Dripped [Chapter V 

I shall be more benefitted because as I get more expenence, 
my knowledge mil mcrease Imtend to keep up my know- 
ledge of English I am very fond of shikarmg but I think 
I will, and it IS not my desire to leave off readmg altogether 
I wish to mcrease the knowledge which has been given to me 
by Mr Eraser Besides this, by spendmg the same amount 
of money later on, I will be more benefitted than now , then 
why should I make haste ^ 

“ About the second pomt, namely, that I will find it 
difficult to go away from my family. I have got a gieat 
admiration for the civilization of England and that 
admiration wfil mcrease mth my age After enjoying 
some worldly happmess, I do not think I shall then appreciate 
less the advantages to be got from the tnp Besides my 
wife perhaps will like to go to England mth me and we will 
go together and m that case she would be a persuasion to 
me rather than an obstacle 

“ About the third pomt, namely, my people will want 
me , and my relations will also come m my way I am sure 
that the people will not then be so unmllmg to see me go 
for a time, because by that tune I will have got some children 
and they wiU make my absence forgotten They will get a 
native rule for a tune for which they have been waitmg for a 
very long tune The History of Kolhapur has been unfortu- 
nate for three generations and so the people are very afraid. 
But when I rule for a tune, their fear will psiss off and they 
wiU not rmn d my gomg I will at that tune hand over the 
charge to capable men, and I hope Government wiU superm- 
tend them There will be no fear about my elders pernuttmg 
me to go after some years Because they say they will allow 
me to go and m my absence they will pass the tune m 
takmg care of my children The Rams say that if I go now, 
my character will perhaps be spoilt, because my character 
IS not as yet settled and that, m a contment hke Europe, 
there are many temptations. 
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About the fourth pomt, Mr Rasor will not be able 
to accompany me Then I saj that I ehould get more pleasure 
if I had a sympathetio gentleman like Mr Fraser with mo 
when I go to En^and and I ^am sure that when I request 
Qovammont to lend me hia eorvioee, th^ will not say no 
But if they refuse I dare say I shall find some other gentleman 
to accompany me When my -father went to England, 
OoL Gordon a semcea were given to him. I am highly obhged 
to your Lordahip for giving me opportumtieo of^telling my 
reasons for not gomg next year to England I may add that 
Mr Fraser has shown mo a report by Mr Conaghy about 
my health m which he advises a sea-voyage, but there is 
no need to decade about this yet. 

To which Lord Hama rephes on July 20 1892 — 

I have to acknowledge your letter of July 7th, dealing 
with the pomta I put to you when we met at Mahableshwar 
as those which you should ocmaidef m weighing the advis- 
abihty of a visit to England. The decision yon amve at a 
that you would prefer not to vuat England before receiving 
your powers I will not conceal ^m you my diaappomtanent 
at tbtw dftffimfm, whilst at the same tame I am not surprised 
at its resulting from your consultations with the ladies of 
your family I am diaappomted because I am sceptacal 
of your willingness to take a long journey with your difficulties 
mcreasing as years roll by and as famil y and busmess engage* 
ments and occupataons mcrease and also because it would 
be possible now to malm arrangements which would be of 
advantage to yourself and whioh may be rendered impossible 
by the engenaes of the samoe of a future date On the 
other hand I cannot deny that you are quite as likely to gam 
advantage by a visit to Europe when you are a few years 
older as at your present age. I am I behove, quite 
able to realise the feelings which actuate yon in coming to 
the decision you have, and I have no mtenbon of 
bnngmg any more pressure than 1 have exercised up to 
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The Final Success. [Chapter V. 

now, to bear on you, with a view to your disregarding 
them.” 

The success of His Highness’ arguments is obviously 
mcomplete But after the lapse of some time during which 
the keenness of the disappointment must have considerably 
worn away, Lord Harris paid a more generous tribute to the 
Maharaja’s arguments in a speech he delivered at the Chin- 
chah Fair of February 1893. Advising His Highness, he said 
“You have, after mature consideration, said that you would 
prefer to postpone it for a year or two. I listened to the sound 
arguments you advanced, and I suggested tliat as we go on 
in years, we are less inclmed to mdulge m travel and that the 
deeper we get into the affairs of State the less opportumties 
there are of undertaking a long absence from those affairs 
But I could not contest the strong arguments you advanced 
that as you grew in years you would also grow in the power of 
appreciation of the lessons you might acquire from a visit 
to AVestem countries That was a sound argument, which 
was worthy of attention for it does not follow that because 
some Native Chiefs of India have visited England before they 
have ascended the Gadi, that therefore it is essential that such 
a visit should be prior to the receipt of powers Besides you 
have taken the opportunity of visiting a great part of India. 
You have travelled from Ceylon, through Madras to Peshawar, 
and you have visited nearly every province of India. If 
such a tour extendmg over several years does not give you 
an accurate idea of the aims and objects and capacity of the 
British rule, I doubt if a visit to England would, at Your 
Highness’ present age, do much to extend that laiowledge. 
When you suggested, therefore, that you would bo m a better 
position a few years hence to gam advantage than you are 
now hkely to obtam from a visit to England, I accepted that 
as a sound argument for the reasons I have given, and I 
was also the more ready to fall m with Your Highness’ 
wishes on the ground that they wore echoed by your 
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family and by a large number of the people m your 
State ” 

By the tame the queetaon of a fetay m England was dis- 
posed of m this manner His Highnofta had completed hia 
second tour this time m the South of India mcludmg Ceylon 
Leaving Kolhapur on the 0th November 1891 the party 
viflited Bijapur Hyderabad, Madras Pondicherry Tanjore 
Tuticorm Colombo Candy and Newara Eliya, On their 
way back they paid visitB to the two pnncapal citaes of the 
Mysore State Bangalore and Mysore, and returned to their 
temporary home at Dharwar on December 24th 

A few bnef extraota from Mr Eraser’s account of this tour 
will show how the Kumars enjoyed it — ‘Bijapur was reached 
before 10 ami. and Hia BOghnesa and party drove ofl to the 
Anand Mahal where they found comfortable quarters. In 
the evening we sailed out m tongas His Highnees ever keen 
for diivmg anything, steenng one sorry pair of pomes, went 
first totho Taj Bavc a large masonry tank fed by pipes from 
the Tom reservoirs three miles from the town, and one of 
the chief aources of supply It stiikee one at first about 
Bqapur as strange that such a mte should have been selected 
for a capital for neither has it any natural advantages for a 
fortreas nor are suffiaent means vudbls for supplying a large 
population with water particalarly m such a dry year as 
the present. The skill, however of the old Bqapur engmeera 
and architects was not limited to the construction of mighty 
walls, domes and palaces but displayed its useful side m 
elaborate system of aqueducts and subterranean channels 
which dramed all neighbouring tanks into reservoirs inside 
the town. 

After seeing Madras nsturaUy the Maharaja began to 
compare the capitals of the three major provmces of India 
THw Highness has now seen the three presidency towns ot 
India and found much m Madras to contrast with Bombay 
and Calcutta, Space hero seems no obj ect the public building’ 
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nro itp'nu tho town n lone wav frrm (lie Fort, t.fic Fort, 
from tlin pior and tho auhnrhs extend fftr milo'- Tlio si/o of 
.Madr I'COiop unuFinu'-l nnketho'-fwho luc m Bombay and 
C’ilcatv I unions but st I'^stdi more surjmsmg to find many 
of t!v biiop'v o\cn on the 3rount Koad. standing in t-licir owm 
compoumb and one is melined to ^'\y tliat 3Iadrns 1ms no 
street'- but onlv roads There is little njipcarancc of stir or 
bustle and it is perhajis in Iccejnn" with the ntmosphero 
of the place that men are content to be wheeled about in big 
perambul 'tors, while \ictorins mid tt(c i-garries arc not 
common .ns ^',l{h us and m Calcutta The brnnehos of the 
River Coum vnh its prettv Ktictclms of canal-likc scenery, 
.'lie cro— ed .md rccrossed, and alnmdmice of palms and trees 
gi\os a rum! or subiirb.m eficct to o large part of the towm. 
The dre=s of the women, tlic niininturc trolling btillocKs, the 
p^c^alencc of elophantia''is and flic Fnglish language arc some 
of the \«-r\ mi'-ccllancoiis things which the boys noticed It 
was tnrious to find the beggnis and coohes m the .sticcts talk- 
ing Englmli, and I was told that it is taught m the element- 
ary "chools, not onh in 3Iadrns itself but in the iip-coimtry 
xnllages The further soutli we go, the more widespread is 
the Enghsli language and here and in Ceylon the boys had to 
rely on their English entirely for converse wntli the Natives, 
an experience not without its useful lessons ” 

Next, of the capital of French India and how that republi- 
can nation treats its Indian subjects — " In the evening we 
took a drive through the ‘Palace’ past the fine statue of 
Dupleix, and along the Beach to the pubhc gardens, which 
are worth seemg for the Artesian wells, and the vanilla 
creepers and bread-fruit trees, which do not thrive elsewhere 
on the coast This alone fimshed the sights of Pondicherry, 
which, however, qmte repaid our short visit It is a quamt 
httle town unhke any Anglo-Indian place, and if it is true 
that the Enghshman carries Enghsh ways with him 
wherever he goes, the French here seem tO' have repro- 
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duced their home sarronndingB far more socnratolj than 
we do There are no bmigalowB with gardens and 
compoimds but the housea efcand, one touohmg the 
other with the lower wmdows barred and looking direct on 
two regular rough trottoriB as in any ffmall town in Nor 
mandy The place is very dean and m spite of his hTierte, 
equahte and fratenute the Frenchman has drawn a vary 
fftnct line between the Kurpoean quarter and the Black 
town, the latter being separated from the former by a canal*" 
Tan] ore had of course a doser attraction for the Maratha 
party for Tanjore ta a place which with its btdldmgB and 
historical associatioiis might almost be called a Southern 
Delhi* Here, for the first time w© are remmded of thoee 
ancient Hmdu dynasties, some hitherto known to most of us 
hardly by name the Chola kmgs who built the great Pagoda 
and conquered Ceylon, the Nayaks from Vioanagar and, 
then meet mtezestmg of all to our party m particular the 
Marathas who under the famous Shahaji, father of the eWl 
more famous Shrvaji founded the Maratha kingdom here m 
1660 The Eajaa of Kolhapur are the direct descendants of 
Shivaji and the Marathas of Tanjore who are very proud 
of their race showed, by th^ warmth of their welcome, 
their remombranoe of the family connection*’ 

Croesmg over to Cejion the party enjoyed the magnifi 
cent natural acenery of the there and had some very 
oicrtmg shikar eicuisionB of which die Alaharoja was always 
BO fond — Terhaps what the boys enjoyed beet of aH was the 
elk hunting which they were lucky enough to see This 
sport, which was started by Bit Samuel Baker is still kept up 
in the noighboudiood and the owners of the pack of hounds, 
Meesrs, 0 W and R Jackson, very kindly came up to Newara 
Ehya at the suggestion of Mr Fowler, the Assistant Govern 
meat Agent. The woods abound m elk or as we call them 
in India, sambar and there is seldom difBculty m finding. 
The pack consists of 6 or 7 couples of pure and half bred fox 
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hounds which hunt the elk up and down the jungle till it is 
forced to seek safety in leaving the wooded slopes and makes 
for the nearest stream to come to hay. It is pretty well 
known where the elk is hkely to break, and there on the edge 
of the open arc stationed two or three couples of ‘ seizers,’ 
as they are called, very large and powerful dogs, generally 
crosses between Scotch deer hounds and kangaroo hounds 
or mastiffs. These are shpped on the elk as he bursts and 
either puU down m the open, or when it is a good stag, only 
after a long* fight, m the water. There were three meets durmg 
our stay and on two days we had capital sport The first 
meet was near Sitalaya, and an elk was soon on foot and nearly 
broke over but was turned and went back m the direction of 
the Hakgala gardens where we hurried with the seizers, and 
had barely reached the other side of the jungle, before we met 
the elk gallopmg over the ‘ Patana ’ or open grass, far ahead 
of the pack A couple of seizeis were shpped and m a minute 
deer and hounds went crashing down an almost precipitous 
ravme to the stream below where the elk, a young stag, was 
pulled down It was a roughish scramble to follow them, 
but aU the boys were well in at the death and Bapusaheb 
was handed the knife to deal the coujp de grace. 

“ The second meet was at the Moon-stone plains The 
hounds had to stick to their elk for two hours m heavy jungle 
before it would break, but at last there was a crash and the 
beast jumped mto the road, went splash through a stream 
and makmg strongly up the opposite bank, had nearly 
-gamed fresh cover when it was grandly pulled down by a 
smgle seizer. The bank was exceedmgly steep and though 
some of us laid hold of the elk, thejre was no resistmg the 
force of the pack, which had now come up and elk and 
hounds, m one mass, rolled down an almost sheer drop of 20 
feet through the bushes mtp the stream, where Buwa- 
saheb was the second to follow them and gave the death 
thrust.” 
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In an theflo toms, the Mahaiaja was accompanied by an 
entonrags which was barely sofficaant for necessary purposes 
and every care was taken that the travels should bnng the 
young Pnnce mto as close tooch with the people and the 
places he visited as was poeaible for any ordinary gentlemaiL 
Unlike the proverbial tonr of Pnncea so thickly surrounded 
by their own paraphernalia that knowledge of the now 
world they are supposed to eee is hard to penetrate to them, 
these tours enured greatly to the benefit of the Kumars who 
grew almost every day m their powers of obsarvatioiL The 
leasons ^riuoh they learnt m the first tour says Mr Fraser 
* can only have been nndonbted and enforced by what they 
have now seen of the South, each tour that they make 
renders them more ht to enjoy and apprecoste the next.’ 
The progress m studies was also aatutfactory though it must 
be adnuttod that the peculiar traits of TTia mind 

continued almost m the same s^le as before — lOs High 
ness the Eaja has done a good year’s work and has shown 
Tmfflihng mdnstry and interest m his studiefl. In History 
and Elementary Saence he bae done welh but Mathematics 
remam a weak subject ohiefly owmg to the want of exactness 
and carefnlness m thought. In the same way though his 
grasp of the Enghsh language has creditably mcreased petty 
mistakes of oareleesnen m wnting and spelling easily withm 
hiB own power to oorreofc mar his opmpoeitiDii, Hia taste 
are aH for dogs guns and horses and he shows httle fond 
ness for reading for its own sake but there has been some 
slight growth m this direction during the past year The state 
of ha physique a satisfactory for though he has not grown 
taller m the post twelve months neither has ho become 
stouter as was to be feared and ba weight thanks to regular 
oxortas© remains the same 

During the hot weather vacation which followed st 
Kolhapur and at Mahabicshwar Hu Highness had several 
attacks of fever and the malarial taint accompanying him to 
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Dhn^\^n^, lie had anotlicr slight attack on the 23rd June , but 
after that he recovered his usual health 

Her Highness Lakslinnbai Snheb, tlic young Maharann 
was also making \civ satisfactors jirogress in her studies, as 
also in inu'^ie, necdle-uork and games. She is described by 
her Tutor Mi^s Little as “intelligent and persevering ” and by 
regular attention to her lessons, she gave ])lcasure to ]\Iiss 
Little, the Lady Superintendent of Female Education, 'uho 
almost dnilv attended her for some lioiirs 

The Hnharaja spent liis summer of 1802 at Hrahablcslnvar 
meeting European friends at the numerous social functions 
of the season Tlic winter season was ntihscd for the third 
tour, non to the Punjab and the Province of Sindh which 
■acre the only parts of India yet nnscen by His Higlmess. 
The party consisting, as before, of His Highness, his brother, 
the Cliiof of Kagal and the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, &:c , left 
Kolhapur on Friday, October 2Stb, 1892. “ In fixmg the 
date, VC had the assistance of the State Astrologer, witliout 
whose sanction no Bnja could auspiciously leave Ins city, if 
he paid any regard to the fceluigs of the older members of his 
family At first ‘the chosen prophet’ had objected to the 
day, and it may be noticed that lie generally does to any 
date any one else proposes, but the difficulty was overcome 
by recourse to the curious old ceremony of ‘ Prastlian ’ which 
IS as follows On the luck)'- day and at the auspicious hour, 
Hls Highness with due formality and oftermg sends his sword 
to represent him (a Brahman would send a sacred thread, a 
trader, honey and a low caste man, some frmt), the sword is 
placed in the house of some respectable man on the way to the 
station, whence the Raja fetches it, after further offermg and 
ceremomes when actually startmg However m spite of the 
propitiatory ceremomes, Fnday kept true to its unlucky 
reputation, for when aU arrangements to set out had been made, 
general ram set m over the country with violence unusual at 
that season of the year and breached the hue of S M Railway 
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by whiob we were to travel, m several plaoes between Kolha- 
pur Poona, Not until Sunday were trams able to run 
through and even then it looked as if another shower would 
sweep away the temporary diversion laid across the nullah 
at one of the worst breaches between Jejun and Bajewadi 
but we had done with bad luck, as wo hoped, for the whole 
tour and though very late, the party and lot finally got 
fhrfr ngh to Poona arid thence to Dadar on the afternoon of 
the Slflt. Hero we caught the B B 4: 0 L night-mafl for 
Abu, which was to be the first halt m the programme,” 

* In the early mommg of the lat November His High 
ness was met at the Baroda Bailway Station, according to 
previous arrangement, by the Dewan of Baroda and other 
State Officials and getting out of the tram, spent the ten 
mmntes halt with the mother of Her Highness Ahflyabai 
Banisaheb and some relattons of his wife, who took this 
opportunity to catch a glimpse of hTm. Former mtermamagw 
have created much fnendahip between the great Maratha 
famihes of Baroda and Kolhapni and this good feelmg has 
bean kmdled afresh by the recent alhanco of the Raja with a 
lady connected with the Baroda House, 

The party reached Abu on tho 1st of November and 
seemg there the finest Jam temples of India the glory of 
which does not consist, as with the gigantao temples of South 
em India, m the general effect but m the exquisite detail and 
finish of tho marble mtenora, they left that place on the Bth 
and passing through Marwar whose eaterpnsing people, 
unable to live m their own barren land, fatten on tho Maratha 
ryot and returning to ‘Marwar with the spofls of the South, 
tom tho tables on the Marathas for their lootmgs and inva- 
aionfl duniig the last (i.e,, the eighteenth) century, reached 
Jodhpur the next day Sir Jeswant Bingh, the head of the 
celebrated Eathor Clan, and his brother Colonel Sir Pratap 
Smgh received Hin Highness at the station and laid the 
foundations of a fnendship which lasted to tho last days of 
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their hvc5. Jodlipur, so famous for sport and sportsman- 
ship, gave His Highness many lessons in Shikar which ho 
learnt with great 7cal and assiduity. The day was devoted to 
pigsticking which vas one of the favourite sports of His High 
ness throughout lus life and is thus described by the chroni- 
cler of these toms * — “The sport for v Inch this place is famous 
is pigsticking, the like of winch is hardly to bo obtained else- 
v here in India in these da)^, and we had been loolcing forward 
to this part of the visit m particular Accordingly the next 
moining we were up at 5 a m ready when Sir Pratap called 
for ns, and drove out about 3 miles from the town to the 
groimd which of course is strictly preserved The party 
including the young Hlahnra] Kumar, the heir-apparent, a 
charmmg boy of eleven, who spcalcs excellent Enghsh and 
several yoimg Rajput gentlemen Capital raoimts were 
provided for all and the horses, many of which liad been 
tramed by Sir Pratap liimself, had noticeably hght mouths 
and were well used to the game Blovmg about a mile and a 
half from the road we found ourselves m a sandy plain with 
scanty crops between a low range of lulls to the east and a 
large patch of open scnib jungle which held the pig No 
beaters were used except a few men on camels, which, strange 
to say, the pig seldom or never touch in chargmg, but the 
whole field except our party, headed by Hiraji, A -D -C. 
to Sir Pratap, the smartest nder m the State, entered the 
brushwood and ndmg about m Ime gradually forced a boar 
to break cover towards the hills. Then we were off Buwa 
Saheb was the first to get a try at him, but ndmg with more 
valour than discretion, missed, and the boar nearly swept his 
horse off its hmd legs Others took up the running and to 
the gratification of all, His Highness got the first spear and the 
boar, dying after a gallant fight, proved to be a good sized 
one Returning to the same posts near the edge of the scrub 
we waited for another but the pig, not likmg the idea of the 
open, would not break , so we were called. m to join the 
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beateiB After a short nm among the bushes the boar toot 
refuge m a thicket, but Sir Pratap a sportsman of many 
resources was not to be defied and hurimg lus spear struck 
the pig just about the heart and dropped it on the spot. No 
more were found. Bo we retamed homewards, very pleased 
with the sport and looking forward to more at even a better 
place the next day 

UhvBT Was the next destination of the party The visit 
to Ulwar coinaded with certam tragic events which took 
place there m consequence of the fatal habit of drinking con 
tractod by the Maharaja of Ulwar The Political OfEcers 
wished to improve him and employed one Kunj Behan to watch 
TTih TTi ghnftwfl and wean lum from the drinkings The result 
•was that under instructaons from the Maharaja, his favounte 
one Major Ramchandra, got Behan murdered and the 
Maharaja had himself to follow suit the next day though 
not at the hands of on as a result of hard dnnking 

The nivee&gati.on which had to be held by BntBh 
Officers ended m a trial of Ramchandra and hia heutenant 
Akey Smgh for murder The two accused had been sentenced 
to death just before the Kolhapur party reached Ulwar Uis 
cussing this murder with a neighboumig chief a Bntish 
Officer we are informed by Mr Traser was told that it was 
no doubt dreadful to use swords for as the chief said 
poison IB the usual thing 1 

Bharatpur whose famous Fort had repulsed Ijord Lake 
was reached on the 12th. Hero as elsewhere m the States of 
Rajputona our Maharaja was impreased with the supenonty 
of the rmhtary equipment that he saw there m companson 
with what he knew to have existed m his own land but we 
are told Tie was not slow to point out that in the matter of 
roads, schools, hospitals and such like civil institutions, 
Kolhapur and the S M. States seem oven to rapid travellers 
like ourselves, farm advance of the States of the North- 
Tho next visit was to Delhi where they had some very pleasant 
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Shikar. Thence the party went to Mathura taking Govar- 
dhan Hill on the way When at this HiU “ we were of course 
beset by swarms of shouting Brahman beggars and as m the 
story the Russian peasant threw out the baby as a sop 
to the pursmng wolves, so we sacrificed old hir Gokhale to 
keep them m check with copper coins while His Highness 
beat a hasty retreat to the carriage The plague of priests 
had begun now in earnest and touts who had come aU the 
way to Bharatpur and Delhi to meet the Raja and bespeak 
his pustom at the sacred bathing Ghats of Mathura, followed 
us in speedy one-horse ekkas ” The most important mcident 
of the nsit to Mathura was probably the address which the 
Arya Samaj of the place presented to His Highness The con- 
nection which the Samaj thus estabhshed with him led to 
many important developments m his future life Brmdavan 
came next But there too the pleasure of sight-seemg was 
spoilt by the filthy howhng swarm of beggars who assailed 
Bbs Highness’ party with even more pertmacity than the 
Brahmans of Benares had done This pestermg crowd 
of priests was so annoymg that “ I found it always 
necessary to have a guard of pohce to keep His 
Highness’ compound clear of priests and them touts 
who would not scruple to enter the very house, and 
I should recommend every other Raja who visits Brmd- 
avan to take the sepoys with him also when visitmg the tem- 
ples, for force alone will keep back the shoutmg mob Even 
when we took to the carnages, the only way to escape from 
the crowd was to throw out handfuls of coppers and to press 
on while the pursuers stopped to fight for the corns Apropos 
of holy men, a rather mce pomt arose m Mathura between 
two pnests who claimed the nght to have the Raja’s signature 
m them books As is well known, m every holy city such as 
Nasik, Allahabad, Benares and Hardwar, there are families of 
hereditary pnests and every pilgrun of high or low degree 
goes to that pnest whose ancestors have ministered to his 
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anoestoiB The ceiemoiuee at tHe tune o^baflungarelacratiTe 
‘and the pneet preserve with the ntmoet care a hat of the 
names of their chenta, aigned by them and going back for 
many generataone In India gomg on pflgamages is the chief 
rehgiona duty and to the lower olaases perhaps the favotmte 
way of tatmg jdeaanre eo that few men, however humble, fail 
to find a pneet to aome anoestoni of theiM and the 

Bajai and Bhavsmghji^s oooL and barbera were discovered 
and Beized by their own Brahmans as their masters were by 
theuB Two men claimed the ngbt to His Highness, one 
on the score of his natural father s (the late Chief of Kagal s) 
aignaturet, and the other proceeding from a record of a grant 
of land from a very old mler of Satars, whose name and date 
could not at the time be properly made out so the point 
had to be left for settlement afterwards as to whether the 
grant dated before or after 1730 when the Kolhapur Baj 
separated from Sataia. If dated before the Ime ofShivaji 
was divided the nlaim would apply to His Highness but if 
•after, the professed connectaon with Kolhapur fell to the 
ground It was rmpoasible to make the pneets understand 
that the young chiefs were tounsts and not pilgnins and no 
doubt I was heartily abused for the smATT presents given 
instead of the very large sums paid by other Hindn visitois of 
similar rank 

Soharanpnr and Hardwar ware visited next. The party 
thence proceeded to Amntaar which they reached on the 22nd 
After seeing the Golden Temple and the Baaar, so well- 
known for its shawls and other wooDena, they started for 
Peshawar which they reached at 4 pnn. on 24tfu This visit 
gave His Highness a vivid idea of what the Tndmn frontier 
with Its peculiar problems is. Spending over a week there 
the party returned to Lahore where they spent three dap 
in aeemg historical places like the Shah Berra and the Fort 
Mnltan was visited next. The most mterostmg eight of the 
place was the artist, a mere boy, drawing in the patterns 
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Leaving for Hyderabad, the party passed Kotn cm the 
10th and Jangshahi the next day At Satta they had to oom 
mence therr journey by nduig camels the first expenencse 
the Kumars had of ita land 

The next day we had a beat for hog-deer which of 
course is an ann-nfil not found m the Deccan, and so we were 
particularly anxious to got one. Two beats of eitensive 
patches of scrub jungle faded unfortunately to produce any 
of the deer but pigs were pretty numerous and the Raja and 
Dattaji got one apiece The Mbs of Smdh used to kill great 
numbers of hog-deer by encouraging them to accumulate m 
preeorved enoloeures and shootmg them when driven out at 
certain gaps m the fence but a really sporting way of killing 
these animals not followed I believe with any other Indian 
deer is by the use of a call m which some Shikans and a 
few S^eba have attamed much skfll Our way home took 
08 through one of the big babul foreets, the only timhcr that 
grows to any nxe m Sindh, The last day at Sujawal was 
spent in another attempt at the duck, the party dividing mto 
two boats and trying thiw time the more open country where 
the floods were over the fields, but agam the duck were not 
found to be numerous enough to give more than an occasional 
shot until the evenmg when the birds began to move about 
and we had some very pretty flight-ahootmg 

On the 16th the party took tzam to Karachi which they 
reached the next day At the station the Baja was met by 
the Hon Udayram llulchand who had made arrangements 
for His Highness to be put m the Government bungalow m 
the Merowethor gardens, a house which possessed a particular 
mterest for the Kolhapur members of the party for from 
certain arrangements of the rooms they recognised the familiar 
Maratha plan and found that it had been occupied during hi* 
exile by Chimma Saheb brotherofthothenruler,SbiVBjilIah* 
raja wbo was banished to Smdh m 1857 for his part m the 
mutmy at Kolhapur TTw tomb hes in the garden close by 
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Uberftl m ttonght and with a high ideal of what his pupil 
Bhoald be Hifl Hi^meas would bare come mto my banda, 
tbiee y ftftTH ago very different t-ban be was bad he not been bo 
fortmiste m the mAu appomted to be bis tutor and whatever 
ffuccees His Highness may achieve in bfe, Mr Gokbale may 
justly have the sataafaotion of oTftimmg that be it was who laid 
the foundations. 

His successor Mr Sabnis jomed in January 1893 After 
the usual woi at Dharwar during term time whiob was only 
broken for a short while by the visit to the Obmobab Fair 
and Cattle Show opened by Lord Hams, the party spent their 
Summer hohdajrs at Hahableshwar His TH gbTiftw retur ned to 
Kolhapur on the 19th May where the final ceremonies in eon 
neotion with his mamage took place about the end of that 
month. The Bocond term of this the last year of the Maha- 
raja a tutelage ended on November 15th At the end of this 
term the Maharaja started to make a tour throngh his own 
distnots. The Government had already mdicated its mtention 
to mvest the Maharaja with the full powers of his position and 
it was but natural that he should have now, on the eve of his 
accesBioii, desired to see something of his State with his own 
eyes. 

‘ The places he visited were T chaTkar anji, 

Shirol Kunmdwad, Nipani (Belgaum distnct) Gadmglaj, 
Ajra, Dhangarmola Gargoti, Waki, Dappur and Amba. 
In this way something was seen oi the temloiy under the 
chief feudatones as well as the different vanetiea of country, 
the black soil plfimw of the oast and rugged bill distncts of the 
Sahyadn, comprising the Kolhapur State. His Highness took 
the opportunity to make a cursory inspection of the Kachens 
Schools and Dispensaries and to form the acquamtanoe of the 
Distnct officials with many of whom he discussed matters 
belonging to their departmcnta. Everywhere the Raja was 
received with the wannest enthosiaam by the JahsgirdaTB 
and ryots who flocked m from miles to see the first grown-up 
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ruler of Koliiapur who had visited the outlying parts of the 
State for jSfty years, and the people of Hatkalangada, Shirol, 
Gadingla], Nipani and Gargoti spontaneously subscribed 
large sums for decorations and fireworks m his honour. 
On passmg through Ichalkaran]!, His Highness was hospitably 
welcomed by the Chief and the Pant Pratimdhi spared 
no pains m entertaining the party for two days at Malkapur. 

“ With regard to the subjects studied by His Highness 
and his brother during the past year, the mtention has been 
to give them some knowledge of general prmciples of Govern- 
ment and legislation and of the more important laws regulat- 
mg the chief branches of administration With this object 
I have dehvered to them lectures on jurisprudence and legis- 
lation, particularly m connection with Indian pohtical law 
and they have studied the treaties which bmd the Kolhapur 
State and the histoncal events which gave rise to them 

“ Notes have also been given on the village and district 
pohce system and havmg revised a summary of the penal 
and cr imin al procedure code, both His Highness and his 
brother have attended the court of the Chief Judge and taken 
down the evidence of selected cnmmal cases under trial 
Purther lectures have been given on the old and existmg 
system of land revenue administration with an account of 
the Ahenation Settlement in this State The system of 
Tillage revenue accounts and the elaborate accounts kept m 
the Khasgi Department have also been studied At the 
same time important subjects of general education have not 
been entirely dropped ” 

This closes the apprentice penod of the Maharaja’s life. 
With all the men connected with him until then he mamtamed 
cordial relations throughout Ins hfe But if a selection is to 
be made, the name of Mr (now Sir) S M Fraser must be 
given the place of honour. He was os kmd-hearted as he 
was stnet m discipline As we have seen, Rajkote 
also failed to have the desired results and the Maharaja never 
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thought very highly of the KajkumAr College aa he had known 
it Mr Fraser however left a lastmg impresaioE on the mitid 
of hifl pupil who entertamedj nothing but respect and aflection 
for him. Looking at the school days of the Maharaja as a 
whole, the variety of treatment and expenence which he 
got led to nothing but a most desirabb result. It gave him 
an idea of what sympathy meant m human life and what a 
difference its want made even for a Prmce of his standing 
The love of a hard hfe which oharaotensed him thronghout 
was partly at any rate due to these expenences of his school 
days Among the various forces which went to form the 
mind of the Maharaja, thiw contrast between the honey of 
human sympathy m men Kbe Mr Fraser and the hard hearted 
apathy of others was not the least important. TTin Highness 
became in his own life a subtle combmataon of tenderness 
and hard heartedneaa a result which could be produced by 
putting the two into one The abiding affection which His 
Highness felt for his teachers found expreomon m more ways 
than one When Mr Fraser left his royal pupQ at Kolhapur 
a few weeks after his mstallation, H3s Highness tned hard, 
though unsuccessfully to obtain the consent of the Govom 
ment to a present from the pnpQ to his Qnrm But the Civil 
Service Hegulations prevented this being done and the Mnha 
raja had to gi^u op the idea 
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CHAPTER VI, 


The Initial Problems. 

The Investiture — ^fho position of an Indian Pnnee — ^Tho initial 
difTicnlties — The reorganisation of the State — ^Tho Intngues — The old order 
changeth — ^The introduction of Xon-Bnhrains into the Administration — 
The rover of capital punishment restored — The progress of the State 

H IS HIGHNESS SHRI SHAHU CHHATRAPATI 
IVIAHARA JA was invested witli the full powers of Lus 
high office on April 2, 1894 The pomp and ceremony 
wliich accompamed the Investiture were fully m keepmg 
with the histone importance of the occasion The whole of 
the Deccan, Bntish as much as Indian, flocked to KoDiapur 
to witness the celebrations Not only the people of Kolha- 
pur but of the whole of the Maharashtra — ^no class or com- 
mimity excepted — were stirred to the mmost depths of their 
hearts by the mere fact that the Gadi of Shivaji’s House, 
vacant and overtaken by ill-luck for many long years, was 
about to be worthily occupied by a Prmce whose simph- 
city of manners had won aU who came to know him The 
rmsgivmgs which the proposal about Shahu Maharaja visit- 
ing England before being invested with powers gave rise to, 
only mdicated that the public at large had become anxious 
that the Gadi of Kolhapur should not remam vacant a moment 
longer than was absolutely unavoidable They mstmctively 
feared that the trip to England might create fresh, though 
unknown and vague, dangers which nught agam frustrate the 
pubhc hopes It was m view of this state of pubhc feehng 
that Lord Hams, the Governor of Bombay, spoke m these 
terms at the Investiture Darbar . — “ I deem myself fortunate 
that durmg my tenure of that office it falls to the Governor 
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of Bombay to confirm the pledge which the Paramonnt Power 
gave to the people of Kolhapur when it eelooted Tonr High 
nees to sncceed to the throne which yon and your anoee- 
tors have derived from the immortal Shivaji. I can well 
imdeistandf Sir that after an expenemce of the misfortnnes 
that have attended your houBe for nearly thirty years, the 
people of this State have been ansiouflly perhaps impataently, 
looking forward to the day when the rightful heir should 
ascend that throne and, under snoh arrangements as 
may seem beet to yourself, oommenoe to administer tbeir 

R-ffniwi 

At the arduous functions T^ch were madental to the 
ceremony His Hl ghn^iw discharged his own part very 
ably Thus, m replying to the toast proposed by His High 
nees. His Eiceflenoy said — The manly tone of Tour High 
ness speeohee, the excellent matter contained in them and 
the sympathetao tone which pervade thflm will, I feel sure 
satufy* all who have heard them, that the State of Kolhapur 
may look forward to one who will bear himself as a Ponce 
ought before his subjects and at the same time will not be 
above mteresting bunself m their meanest (Applause ) 

It has been my good fortune to bave made your acquamtanw 
from my earliest entry mto this Preaidenoy and it has been 
a smoere pleasure to me to notaoe how rapidly the strength of 
yonr mmd has developed, how keen is now the interest you 
take m puhho affaire and how clear is the perception you have 
formed on many subjects which I have discussed with you- 
I augur from this that m the important work yon havo now 
to undertake yon will bnng these same quahtiea to bear with 
the result, that your subjects may look up to one who when 
their affaire are before him will as an official should, weigh 
each nde calmly m the balance m order that he may arrive 
at a just and fnir conclnsion. 

Hnnng the course of these celebrations His Highness 
issued the following proclamation to his people — Tfc is 
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Our earnest desue that Our subjects should always be happy 
and contented, that their welfare should increase from day to 
day and that Our State should go on prospering in all respects. 
In promoting this object, We rely on the most loyal and hearty 
co-operation of Our Jahagirdars, Relatives, Sardars, Man- 
kans, Inamdars, Kamdars, Mercantile classes of all' ranks and 
all other subjects We mvoke with undivided attention the 
blessmgs of the Ruler of the Umverse, the Highest Spirit, on 
Our career commenced this day that it may last and prove 
beneficial ” 

The ceremomes and rejoicmgs bemg over. His Highness’ 
first duty was to examme the whole position and see what 
steps he ought to take to create an environment which would 
facihtate the accomphshment of his own aims The first task 
which an Indian Prmce has to face on his accession to the Gadi 
IS to secure his own position m his State What this means, 
what difficulties he must overcome before his legs are firm 
on the ground, is not easy to describe to those who have not 
obtamed mtimate experience of an Indian State He possesses 
mdeed very full powers of mtemal administration — so full 
that sometimes they are compared with the powers of the 
Czar m the heyday of the Czardom, with this difference that 
the Indian Chief has no mtemational obhgations such as the 
Czar had to discharge There is some truth in this The 
constitutional position of an Indian Prmce frees him from 
all direct responsibihties m foreign affairs and, uncontrolled 
by any popular institutions, he may be presumed to be his 
own master m his own State But as has been rightly said, 
the most absolute monarch is often the least powerful ruler 
and if this ma xim is true m any case, it is so m that of the 
Chief of an Indian State The weakness of his position 
primarily sprmgs from the fact that his authonty is based on 
a foundation of sand Monarchical Governments depend 
ultimately for the justification of their authonty on the 
strength of their arms which m the case of an Indian Chief 
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does not enst The popular will, the source of all sovereignty 
soooTdmg to politacal th&oosta, cannot express itself in the 
State over which he rules and, could it come mto bemg and 
seek an expression, no Tnt^»ftn Pimce conld look to it for 
support or mspiration in case of need or difficulty He is m 
fact if not m theory a mler by the will of the surerain power 
and ccmtanues to be a ruler during the pleasure of the represen 
tative of that power It is only fair to admit that the fault 
of thiH obvioualy anomalous and unsatufactory position lies 
not with the present generation of our chiefs, nor yet with the 
Pobtical Officers who wield the authority vested m the 
Emperor but m the historical antecedents of the States 
themselves If any State m TndiR has a moral nght to exist 
as an independent sovereignty it is beyond doubt the State 
of Kolhapur Its enstenca was not due to foreign aggres 
Sion as m the case of some of the Moslem States of India. It 
u not the wreck of a fallen Empire, pretending to be an m 
dependent State owing no obligations to its erstwhile parent 
Government, as is the case of some of the chiefahips on the 
boideiB of Kolhapur It is not the imposition of an unsought 
yoke on an alien people, justified only by the nght of conquest. 
Instances of this fifths may be found in the Mahratta Govern 
monte of Gujarat and Malwa The Kolhapur Raj owes its 
origin to the free will of its own people It was the spint of 
the Mahratta nation aasertuig itself and finding its own reality 
that brought the Raj into bemg And while other States 
with far weaker moral r.laimw to exist have been recognised as 
bemg higher m rank and status, Kolhapur came to oocupy 
almost unenviable position m the scale of Indian States for no 
other fault than what may be traced m its own history 

Situated as Blolhapur was whan the Maharaja ascended 
the ancient Qadi of Kolhapur, hallowed ittfU more hy 
the glories of the immortal House of Shivaji, he found thst 
the prestige of Kolhapurwas reduced to a vciy low level on 
account of the events bnefly outlined m Chapter II A 
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senes of years under Eegency or Council rule had given rise to 
ambitions, fortified by precedents, wbicb rendered the position 
of the Prmce still more weAk. Bereft of many of the powers 
and digmties of a first class Indian Prmce, the Maharaja 
found himself surrounded by an ohgarchy accustomed to 
look upon power as its natural monopoly and expectmg a 
contmuance of the same domination m Kolhapur affairs even 
under the Maharaja The Pohtical Agent was for about 
two generations the virtual autocrat of Kolhapur and the 
change from the direct headship of the State to the position 
of a Pohtical Agent m a State of which the Maharaja desired 
to be the de facto as he was the dejure ruler was a difficult one 
As this narrative proceeds, it wiU^be seen how the transition 
caused anxiety to the Maharaja It may be sufficient here to 
say that withm a few months of his accession, a question arose 
as to whether the Maharaja should himself go to the Railway 
station to see the Pohtical Agent off whenever he went on 
tour or to welcome him there on his return The claim urged 
on behalf of the P A was on a par with others which required 
no httle tact and strength of character for their solution 
Wntmg m October (1894) Mr F (a personal fnend of His 
Highness) says — “ You say that the Council and the high 
officers do not obey readily This was to be expected under 
the circumstances , but Maharaja, you will save much trouble 
m the future, i£ you from the first make every one see that 
you are the master ” 

The circumstances referred to m this letter 'were so 
strong that His Highness had to undergo many nsks before 
he could conquer them The Council consisted" of three 
officers aU of whom had been the virtual masters of their 
own departments Two of them, the Diwan Elhan Bahadur 
Taraporewalla and the Chief Judge B N Joshi, stood in 
relations of close personal friendship with the late Abasaheb, 
the Maharaja’s father m the family of his birth, and conse- 
quently claimed more than the respect due to old and tried 
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officers of tibe State Outaule tlw Cormcil, some of the pnnoi 
pal posts were held by EtiropeaiiB of considerable standing. 
The P W D the Medical Department, the College Female 
educatioTi, and the Maternity Section of the Albert Edward 
Hospital were dnootly under the control of European em 
ployees of the State. Eioept Dr Smclarr the Darbar Surgeon 
who had made Kolhaparhiapennanent home, all the rest had 
to leave tie State Scrvioe one by one So far back as Novem 
b6rl895 afnendofhia informed the Maharaja that there was 
a general oomplamt that Europeans ware not wanted m 
Kolhapiir Semco Mrs Sykes resigned on 1st January 1896 
Mr Shannon went on leave and resigned about 1896-97 
“Miss little resigned on 20th August 1895 The Maharaja 
gave a oharactenstioany outspoken reply — 'Ton know that 
I like a mixture of difFerent races (castes) m the administrs 
tion and I have a high opmion of the work done by Eniopesn 
Officers espeoally the good discipline they are able to mam 
tarn. I had an idea of engaging a European as my Palace 
Officer and with that view employed a m^n from Poona 
Perhaps you may have heard under what coroomstanceo ho 
left me "What I do not Uko about some of my European 
subordinates is that on the least occasion they carry 
complamts to the Political Agent. 

This unfortunately was not the last tnnR that His High 
nesa had to oomplam on this score. The first few years of 
hiB rule wore given to a considerable amount of worry on 
account of the insubordination of some of his officials especially 
European- It was these difficulties that he had to wade 
through before he was able to make himself hts own master 

The very first task before His Highness was to create a 
machmery which would make the transition from Council rule 
to the Maharaja rule smooth and easy On the first of 
February 1894 two months pnor to the date of investiture 
H. E Lord Hams drew the Blaharaja s attention to the need 
for dermmg means for this purpose I should especially 
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and m your own mtereste and those of your subjects,” 
he UTote, “invite you to make preparation beforehand for 
an orderly and organised system of central administration 
’ *‘\nd further “ wliat I suggest therefore to Your 
Highness in a friendly way is that the distribution of the work 
of your State should be a matter of present concern to you, 
so that if possible the work may go on ^vlthout hitch or 
check on the day after j^ur installation as easily as it does 
now ” The Blaharaja was thus called on to select a Huzur 
Chitms whom he could trust and who would carry out his 
wishes faithfully and accurately The unhappy position 
of an Indian ruler surrounded by servants who could not be 
fully trusted by their master was described to the Maharaja 
by a Pohtical Officer of very high standmg m these words — 
“ Anxious as I Imow you are to bear your full measure of 
responsibihties and to do right by your subjects, I trust that 
you are able to place confidence m your subordmates An 
honest ruler surrounded by men whom he cannot trust is tempt- 
ed to take too much on himself and to feel over much the 
burden of his position I have always thought that the G. 
(an Indian Prmce) means well, but has worried himself mto 
an attitude of mistrust and uncertainty and mdecision, by the 
feehng which every one who bears office m India must feel, 
that he cannot depend upon all of his subordmates Brahman 
mtngue is, alas * not the only mtngue, and I have found 
Marathas and other classes qmte equal to it This advice may 
be unnecessary as I really know nothmg about the present state 
of Kolhapur but I do know that its Maharaja has an honest 
and kmd heart and I know how severely the honest man is 
hkely to be taxed when he finds that his honest orders have 
to be earned out by Bapats and Namjoshis ” 

His Highness fully realised this difficulty and at the very 
outset of his career, when he had to select his Secretary, the 
choice was made m consultation with Mr Fraser and fell 
upon Mr. R V Sabnis, who had then been with the Maharaja 
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ior more a year A staff oonsisting of picked men from 
the State Servioe ■was placed m the new Hnrnr Office Tins 
was not however the most important part of the work. 
The difficulty was to make the heads of departments accom- 
modate themselves to the new order and tTna gave nse to many 
questions which reqmrod all the tact of the Maharaja to 
solve. In one oase, it was found that the budget estimate of a 
few hundred rupees for the repam of a well was exceeded by 
several thousands and the Hosur Office called for an eiplana 
^rm from Mr Shannon, the Eliecutive Engmeer What a 
sacrOegB it was for the layman of the Husnr Office to question 
the work of the veteran head of the P W D ! Straight goes 
Mr Shannon to His Hlghnfwfl and asks him what expert 
wisdom m the H. 0 dared to find fault with the expenditure 
which he had mcurred and thought necessary ? The poor 
Overseer who was m ohargo of the P W D daftermthe H. 0 
trembled m his shoes and ^e Sxecntrve Engmeer expected 
that he would demolish for good the andaoty of his ex-snhor 
dmate, now m the oantral office, by tbns rcmonstratmg with 
the new Maharaja. Coolly did the Maharaja receive all these 
protests from his Executive Engmeer and his equally cool 
reply was that he — the young ruler of the State — himself felt 
dissatisfied with an estnnate which worked out at many 
times the anticipated expenditure when turned mto actuals 
and that his office only asked for an explanation which the 
Mahairaja himself required. Mr Shannon qmotty waited 
out without uttering a word. The Council of the State 
presented to Hw TTi ghn ww the budget for the first year of his 
rule. The Maharaja thus describes the way he dealt with 
it — When the budget was first brought to me for sanction 
it showed a defiat of 00000 rupees and after proposing 
changes, I desired the Council to consider them and make 
retrenchments without-prejudice to works of utility sud now 

thetwoenda just meet. I had a nundto have a saving of about 

60 000 but that could not be done. I have relieved the Chief 
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J udge of most of his work ns District Judge and left him free to 
advise me m judicial matters I find that I have reserved to 
m3’’self rather too much Tvorlc:, but for the first year I am not 
gomg to give it up, as I think I shall be able to learn much by 
gomg actually over the details that now come before me In 
important matters I consult the Council and carefully mark 
on what prmciples they decide the matters laid before them. 
In this way, I hope to leam much in the course of a year ” 

A worse evil had to be faced when a certain high Euro- 
pean official in the State was refused Exchange Compensation, 
“ I am sorry to have to inform you, as we reasonably could 
not grant Excliange Compensation to Mr ” he got displeased 
and wrote a rather insolent letter and even went to Govern- 
ment The Government sided with us, and he had to apolo- 
gise for the letter and withdrew it But the only thing that 
pains me is that he circulated false reports about me among 
European circles, as I leam from a rehable source ” 

This ‘ insolent ’ tone was not confined to any particular 
race of his officials From the very earhest time, His Highness 
desired to employ educated young men from the backward 
commumties in the State Service and with this object m view, 
he ordered the appomtment of a Jam undergraduate from 
one of the villages of his own State to a post m the Eevenue 
Department The Chief Judge Mr Joshi at once took His 
Highness to task While Brahrmn graduates are available 
for smaller pay, what nght has the Maharaja, asked Mr Joshi, 
to prefer a non-Brahmm undergraduate for the Service * 
The result was that Hir Highness had to cancel the order 
and ask the young man, who was then m the B A class, 
to wait tiU he graduated. The trouble which beset his path 
durmg all these early years is clearly hmted at m the foUowmg 
letter written by an Englishman who had wide personal 
knowledge of the Native States — 

“Do you find mtngues troublesome and is the usual 
scare which is served up to all ruhng Prmces of the mtngues 
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m the Agency Office still tronblmg yon ? So many ruling 
chiefs have ezpresaed to me their anxieties on that account 
I cannot, however record & single instance m which my 
Native subordinates have oolonred my glasaes or made me 
act upon their tales withont tiie evidence of my own senses. 
I do not thinV that you need fear any thing so long as you can 
always speak to the Agent himself, whenever you are in doubt. 
As I said to you, never believe the stones that the Agent 
said this or t^t, or is jJeased or displeased but simply go 
and ask him bis views direct, and then there can be no 
nusnudarstanding 

The only pomt which the shrewd writer of this advice 
overlooked was that all Agents were not Lee Warners and 
that whan a person of leaser capacity for work occupies that 
poet, the mtnguea which admittedly oust assume a more 
sanous aspect The Mahanja was fortunate m his later 
yeas m havmg able Agents in his State and as tune wore 
on, hia relations with the Agency Office were perfectly har 
monious. But m the days of which I am writing just now, 
His Highness had to be very anxious mdeed, though ultimately 
he came out with flymg colours from all the trooblea he had 
to pass through- Those who were m his semes tned to retam 
tboir positaous and prestige through the induenca of the 
Agency and others who wore outsiders wore trying to get m 
through that door Complaints were heard as early as 1690 
that a certam man failed to get a job m the State although 
the Diwan mentioned OoL H as tie person who was mtereeted 
m him and desirod to aee him employed- CoL W wished to 
employ Dr D — a Brahmin genUeman — as an Assistant 
Surgeon m the Albert Edward Hospital and this was how 
ho conveyed ha advice to the young Maharaja — I wrote 
to the Diwnn on the Ilth instant suggesting Dr D and ho 
told mo the day before yesterday that he would represent to 
\otir Highness my advice to appomt that officer hero on 0 
months tnak So I was surpn^ to hear yesterday that 
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Dr Dorabseth had been written to, or some one else written 
to about lum The advice I offer to Your Highness is to 
appomtDr D here on probation for 6 months as Extra Assis- 
tant Surgeon in the Albert Edward Hospital which is neces- 
sary at present, and if Tour Highness is anxious to employ 
Dr Dorabseth, to try lum under the Mumcipahty as Municipal 
Doctor, wluch is also an arrangement that is greatly needed, 
considenng the scnous danger which is now threatemng the 
Kolhapur town and State.” 

When even this did not move the Maharaja, the Colonel 
complamed — “ I can only say that I regret exceedmgly 
that you have not thought fit to take my advice m the matter 
of the appomtment of an additional medical officer m view 
of the serious danger from plague that is threatemng the 
Kolhapur Town and State ” And agam — “ I may remind 
Your Highness that your personal physician is a Brahmin 
and that every smgle native medical subordmate m this 
State except one is a Brahmm It is therefore difficult to 
understand why there should be objection to the temporary 
appomtment of an experienced medical officer at this critical 
time merely because he happens to be a Brahmin ” 

This was not the end of the comphcations The Diwan, 
a Parsee gentleman of much influence, wished to employ a 
Parsee Doctor instead of a Brahnun The Maharaja wanted 
neither and finally earned his own pomt But this struggle 
between opposmg forces m the State to get the mastery over 
the Maharaja gave him many anxious days of work The 
end of these troubles was reached only after Col W retired 
with the fiasco of the Poison Case of 1899 By that tune, 
however, the entire 'personnel of the Administration had to 
be altered The retirement of Mr Vaidya, the Chief Revenue 
Officer, opened the way of Mr Sabms to the Council and the 
death of Mr Joshi, the Chief Judge, made room for Mr K N 
Pandit, a jumor Brahmm Officer, as Chief Judge and member 
of Council over the head of Mr V B. Gokhale, who stood 
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next to Mr Joehi. The drSerencee between CoL Wray 
RTifl the Diwan indicated, by the contioveiBy abont the appomt" 
ment of an AesiBtant Surgeon led to the retarement of Khan 
Bahadur Meheqi Kuvarji Taraporwalla who was succeeded 
by Me. Babnis whose office was given to Mr R B Shirgokar 
The ent of the KTinn Bahadur was preceded by that of Mr 
Dorab]! Paflonjeo the Pann Chief of Pohoo of the State 
Mr 0 , the Prmoipal of the Coflege, was a eouroe of oonsi 
derable annoyance for many years. His defiant attatude had 
made htm already odious to the Maharaja. He had become 
equally undesirable to CoL and Mrs Wray Left to himself, 
the Maharaja would have been content to leave Mr 0. 
alone after the apology he was made to tender for his 
behaviour But as Mr 0 fdl out with the Wrays it became 
impoesiblo to let the aleepmg dog he. The whole of the 
Misaiaiiary commumty m Kolhapur, another factor of nnpor 
tance, was on the side of Mr C who counted upon other 
fnends also to back up his cause. Bismtereeted European 
friends were already suspiaous and they were suggesting that 
Kolhapur wished to rotam none of the BuTOpeans The 
Amencau Missioiianes wanted to strengthen the positzon 
of Mr 0 with the result that His Highness, acting under the 
advice of the P A. was compelled to take steps especially 
in connection with the quarantine rules which afiected the 
residence of these Europeans at I^nhala and their movements 
m and out of Kolhapur which brought them into conflict 
With the State. Mr Smclair the Harbar Burgeon, also fell 
into the bad books of the gallant Colonel who therefore wished 
to see him too out of Kolhapur The Maharaja describes the 
position — Sometimes it happens that the P A. gives one 
advice and * • give* a diflerent one In such a you 
can only imagine the strength of * • who earned the pomt 
both against the P A. and the Darhar The worst of it is 
that spies arc sent to watch the actions of high officials lik e 
Dr Sinclair and others and oven my fnends and Bardars— 
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of course including myself and the missionanes — also share 
the same fate. All this to an outsider may look like exaggera- 
tion but any one h\Tiig in Kolhapur or in the vicimty of 
Kolhapur vnll attest the truth of it. I assure you that this 
picture is not overdrawn and I am ready to show that it is 
underdrawn ” 

A conference of the American hlissionaries petitioned 
(in 1898) the Bombay Government to appoint a commis- 
sioner to inquire into the plague measures of Col Wray 
Finding that this prayer remamed unheeded, a writer m the 
columns of a Bombay daily thus voiced the feehngs of the 
people in the matter — “ Among the large amount of corres- 
pondence which you have pubbshed on this subject, there 
have appeared remarks concerning the inaction of the Bombay 
Government This, in view of the state of thmgs m Kolha- 
pur may, I think, be easily explamed and the explanation 
can hardly be other than the manner in which the Pohtical 
Agent throws the responsibility of his action or maction 
upon the doors of this State with which the Bombay Govern- 
ment IS unw illin g to interfere Col Wray is the supreme 
plague authority here and that which is done, is his domg, 
but the Darbar has to take responsibihties of his actions 
The recent changes made m the personnel of the Darbar have 
rendered that body a most phant and supple mstrument m his 
hands This matter is one of a grave pubhc concern to the 
people of this State, and calls for a searchmg inqmry mto the 
condition of affairs It has been suggested somewhere that 
the Maharaja should be placed at the head of local plague 
measures to ensure a better state of thmgs, a very excellent 
suggestion if only the Maharaja could be set free from Colonel 
Wray’s mterference, but perfectly useless so long as Colonel 
Wray exercises the hold which he now possesses over the 
Darbar officials ” 

This summanses the difficulties of the Maharaja with a 
fair degree of preciaion though the weakness ascribed to the 
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officers oouW be as well eipiamed by tbe fact that their 
master Tnmwpilf was compelled to be as weak. In sheer dee 
pair TTt TngTmwm describes how he found himself between 
two fixea — You may have heard of Mr 0 s transfer to 
Berais. With the new officer I hope things will go on smooth 
ly It IS however difficult to please all parties and I must 
be prepared to take my share of blame for tbingH done against 
the wishes of some As matters stand at present, it is ahnost 
impoMihle to keep aH Europeans contented. I wish I conld 
talk to you personally on this pomt. It is rather a long story 
and perhape not desirable to put it on paper 

The puhhc of Kolhapur too had them own share m making 
the teak of His Highness arduous. The Indian Press, then 
more than now inspired entirely by sectaoml motives and 
half-suspecting that the Maharaja was out for a fight with 
the Brahmins — ^Mr TaraporwaDa wh3e m office gave His 
Highness a clear wanung that that game was detected by 
the public and, though his motin^ might he noble the fight 
would be disastrous to his State— had been criticising the 
Darbar oS and on. The changes in the personnel of the 
Council starred them to a htgh pitch, but the unwary cntacs 
stall behoved that sQ these changes were imposed upon an 
unwilling ruler and the responsifaility was therefore laid at the 
doors of the Agency That mitigated the gravity of the 
Darbar s offence to some extent. What was said general^ 
oi these appointments was that the new men were wanting 
m eiponence and strength and that they were forced upon 
tto Maharaja by an eitemal wilL The mam feature of His 
Highness poUoy was considered to be to subdue the influence 
of his officers and effect retronohmenta,’ The virulent attacks 
to which Hia Highness became accustomed were reserved 
for a future date But it was clearly suggested that he was 
only a puppet Pnnee whoso Btnnga were bemg pulled from 
behind the curtains, A large section of the pubho thought 
that the Maharaja was playing mto the h audT of others 
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The truth was that the critics were partly right and partly 
wrong The new hlinistry was entirely of his choice, though 
he must have found it necessary to take great pains in order 
to obtain the assent of his Pohtical Agent to all the changes 
that this involved But it was also true that, besides the 
worr}' of bringing round a P. A — some of whose acti'snties 
have been already alluded to — ^His Highness had sometimes 
to receive setbacks m his plans Early m 1894 and shortly 
after His Highness assumed the management of the State, he 
had consulted Rao Bahadur Jkihaske of Poona with reference 
to young and educated Maratha graduates available for em- 
ployment in his service and had employed hlr. D A Vichare, 
an L.C.B , on the recommendation of hlr hlhaske VTiat 
followed may be told in the words of a newspaper cntic of 
the Maharaja — “ In malong this selection, the claims of 
Mr Tambe, who was the personal assistant to Mr Sh a nnon 
and acted as Executive Engmecr whenever Mr Shannon 
went on leave, were ignored and this caused a good deal of 
difference of opimon even among the advisers of His Highness 
The appomtment of Mr Vichare havmg been received with 
total disapprobation by Col AVray, the Pohtical Agent, the 
result was that his services were nominally attached to the 
Huzur Office and the place of the Executive Engmeer was 
kept unfilled Lots of mtrigues followed, as is common m 
such cases, for the last two years and now agam Mr Vichare 
has been made pucka State Executive Engmeer” 

Col Wray was not the only opponent of this appomt- 
ment Enends whose words earned weight advised His 
Highness m this stram — “ What are you domg for a State 
Engmeer ^ Is Mr Shannon retummg ^ If not, I trust that 
you will appomt some carefully selected European officer, 
as it would m my opuuon be a mistake to appomt a native 
I m that position, where disciphne and careful supervision are 
so necessary The Mysore State employed a number of 
European officers m all the departments and contmues to 
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appoint a certain number to siqiply the neceasary Bbfienmg 
to tbe Admnustratiam” 

"With all theae perplaxmg cnoumatancea about him, 
Hia Higbnees waa pusbmg on bia •work with a tact and ]udg 
ment which would have done credit to admimatraton of a 
more mature age. The moat vital question before Hia High 
neas was tie reetoratiQn to the State of the poweia and prestige 
lost in the oourao of the past fifty years When the queation 
was being conaidorod, attempta ware made to mduce the 
Bombay Govemment to cancel the provtaion of the Treaty 
of 1862 whereby oonfirmation by Government was rendered 
necessary for ad death sentences passed by the courts of BIb 
KT ghnwts The Drwan waa so sangume about this request 
bemg granted that he expected an announoement on this 
pomt m the Installation speech of Lord Hama. In i^ard to 
the Residuary junsdiction over the feudatones, which till 
then vested m the Government, attempts were bemg made to 
obtam then restoration to the State bnt the Biwan was not 
sure of immediate suooess and thought that they would have 
to wait for a tune. It was however found that no step for 
ward was taken by the Government at the tame of the acoea 
siom Before the year of accession was out (on 14th November 
18^) His Highness b^an to move m the matter and put 
forward ha case before the Governor He said — “ It is 
now more than six months that I have been going on with 
my administration work. 1 have gamed consideiable innght 
mto it, and have b^un to feel much mtercst m it. Your 
ExcePenoy a shortly to meet H. E. the Viceroy May I, 
therefore, wnte to you on the foPowing pomts that you 
might speak peteonaPy about them to him. Under Article 7 
of the revised Agreement of 1862 between the Bntah Got 
emment and the Kolhapur State, sentences of death are to 
be reported to the authority of Government for confirmation. 
Those were troublous tunes ^nil emeo then there has boon 
much change and, therefore I hope Your ExceUency will 
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not think it unreasonable if I request you to consider and 
recommend to H. E. the Viceroy to restore to my State its- 
former powers m this matter. I behevo Your Excellency 
knows that many States that are of much less importance 
as regards their salute, area, population and revenue have 
the powers of hfe and death. 

I think some change is also necessary in Article 8 of the 
same Agreement m respect of the Pesiduary Cnmmal Juris* 
diction of certain higher Jahagirdars under me and the 
general super\nsion over them. Smee 1862, education 
has advanced, the system of administermg justice has improv- 
ed and peace has been restored. You will, therefore, agree 
with me, if I say that the Kolhapur Darbar may be safely 
allowed to resume its jurisdiction over them.” 

The immediate result of this letter was that, about the 
middle of February following, Lord Haras assured His High- 
ness that full powers of capital punishment would be restored 
to him and this was shortly followed by an ofi&cial communi- 
cation. 

From the very start His Highness devoted himself heart 
and soul to the a dminis trative work m the State. Within 
two months of his accession he says * — ‘T am glad to say that 
I am gomg on well with my office work. There are many 
cases of the Council’s time waitmg for final disposal, say dbout 
600, of which 250 are special appeals I dispose of about 
6 every day m addition to the current work, and at this rate 
I thinlr I shall clear up all arrears m a few months.” 

It was the particular wish of His Highness to learn things 
at first hand and rely as httle as possible upon information 
reachmg him through the official channels. He knew how the 
masses at large were steeped m ignorance and how the piles of 
papers that were manufactured by the vanous departments of 
the State were coloured with the prejudices and dodges of the 
more mtelhgent section of the people and by the mterest 
which the subordinates were made to take m one side or the 
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other. "While m hifl omi capital or on tour, -theieioio, he mad© 
it a pomt to be easily accaaaible to the poor people He also 
tned to spend as much of hia tame as poadble in villages and 
Jungles — the latter g ivin g him ahiltaT as well as touch with the 
poorer people The first of these toms was in the Shirol 
Taluka. EGs openence there is thus referred to — * I have 
just letumed from a tour m the Dnrtnct I take great pleasuie 
in ttfytmg thiTign per son ftHy and Bpcakmg to tile ryots abont 
their wants. In my tour I saw Namoba Wadi, a sacred place 
to which pflgnms flock from aH sides There are many 
chantable instrtutiona for feeding beggaa and it is also popu 
laxly believed that kpers get cured there "We have, there- 
fore, a very largo numbers of these unfortunate men and I am 
at a loes to know how to s^regate therq ” 

This question of segr^tmg the lepers was solved a 
httle later by the starting of Ihe Wctona Leper Asyhnn 
in Kolhapur which was afterwards removed to Anuaknza, 
a seohided place in the Qhat portaon of the State. The next 
tour m March and April of 1895, is thus descnbed ' 
Highness inspected the di&ieoit Petas and visited some of the 
principal villages m each. The tour commenced with the 
mspectaonof theOadhmgla] Feta wheiem are ntoated eome ol 
the places notonous for the depredations and other atrocities 
of the Beiad gang ^s Highness taUraH qb is bis wont, to 
the pnsoners under tnal who were confined m the Pets Kacher 
cells. Most of them of course pleaded mnocenco One of 
them, however, complamed that be ha/^ been under teal for 
months and only wished for speedy justice His Highness 
took note it and after duo mqnuy was mto the 

matter a cnculat was issued caTImg upon all Magistrates to 
f urnish monthly returns of pnsoners, remaining under teal 
for more than a month with o statement of reasons for the 
same, The beneficial effects of the arcular are already 
visiblo and under the watchful supervision His Highno® 
iniisti upon, the returns wiB, it is hoped ere long have to b« 
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sent blank From Gadhinglaj to Gargoti is about a few 
hours’ ride. At Gargoti the people seemed aimous to have a 
girls’ school and His Highness gave immediate order for one 
being opened. The want of a good supply of drmlong water 
was also brought to His Highness’ notice by the Ryots and 
the question of conveying water to the place from a 
spnng, a couple of imles off, is still under His Highness’ consi- 
deration. At Shengaon, a village a few miles off from Gargoti, 
there is a small factory for the manufacture of catechu which 
His Highness took the opportiimty of visiting. A tnal is 
bemg made here for the manufacture of this article and if it 
proves a success, His Highness has a mmd to open a few more 
factories of the description in villages near jungles. Catechu 
bemg purely a forest produce, its preparation, though it may 
not add appreciably to the forest revenue, may serve to give 
useful employment to at least a few of the villagers. His 
Highness then returned to Kolhapur and, after a couple of days’ 
stay there, resumed his tour He now took the Sahyadri 
ndge begi nnin g m the South and after visitmg villages about 
the Parpob and Wald Jungles, went up North as far as 
Dajipur Here he saw for himself the place which has long 
beenthe subject of dispute between the Kolhapur State and 
one of its Feudatories and the personal visit will, it is hoped, 
go a great way towards an easy solution of the question. 
His Highness had to return to Kolhapur on the 6th of Apnl 
for the disposal of some urgent office work. But on the 
mommg of that day, the Shikan men brought news that a big 
'tiger had on the previous mght lolled two bullocks. The 
temptation was too great to withstand for a keen sports- 
man like His Highness who at once made up his mmd to go 
after the brute. Luckdy he fell to TTis Highness’ shot It was 
a fine specimen of the Sahyadri tiger, almost fully developed 
and measuring 8'-9" m length. After this shikar, though 
, 40 miles away from Kolhapur, His Highness drove post-haste 

to his Capital and came m tune to dispose of the urgent office 
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work. From the 7th to 20th, he stayed at Panhala, now and 
then visitmg villagea m the Peta. 

“ On the 20th Apnl , Hifl HighTiem left fot Mahableahwar 
and stayed there till the SOth May He went for a few days 
(29th to 4th May) to Modhol to attend the wedding of the 
eldest son of the OhieL His Highness took the Hnrnr Office 
to Mahableshwar and was able to dispose of a good deal of 
worfc there On the 29th, Hia Highness gave a garden party 
to the ehte of the place. Both Europeans and Natives had 
been mvited.’ 

A few details about the tour of His Highnem m the next 
year also may mtereat the reader — His Highness tour m 
the district began with his visit to Gadhm^] on 20th Nov- 
ember 1896 And passing through Raibag e^id Katkol, the most 
detached portions of the temtory as also the most severely 
snfFwrmg from the fahure of the later rams terminated on the 
30th idem. On account of the aoartsty prevailmg at the tizne» 
His Highness made long marches and short stays and 
travdled with the smallest possible retinue, cdmg camela 
and horses the whole way m orfer to be able to see the steto 
of the Grope beyond the road sde. 

** Him Higbnpm * other tn i i m were m the Bhudargad and 
Panhala Petas, which next to Katkol Buffered the most 
severe distress on account of their hilly nature and poor sofl- 
The first of the tours m the Bhudargad Peta lasted from 27th 
January to 11th February 1897 and the scccmd from 22nd 
February to 31st March. The reassuring effect of His High- 
ness presence among the half starved population of the dis- 
trict was well marked when, on the eve of His Highness 
departure from Dajipur in the Bhuxlargad Peta, the pooplo 
of the surrounding villages offered v o w s to their tutelary 
gods for a prolongation of His Highness stay 1 

‘ The distress m the Panhala Peta received His High 
ness personal attention from 7th April to the end of May 
except for a week which THm Highness spent at Mahableshwar 
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His HighiiCAs wns nccompnnicd in fbcsc tours by tlie district 
nnd forest officer and the E\ccuti\ c Engineer and visited all 
the relief vorlcs in progress and the poor houses and also 
considered projcctsS of relief vork on the spot” 

Ills Highness refers to this tour in one of his letters to a 
fnend in these words — “I have been visiting some of the 
remote parts of the Sahyadn ranges and Wakee is one of them. 
People living in the junglas ha\e a number of complaints and 
ore not yet reconciled to the Forest Laws I am trying to 
find out for myself if they have anything reasonable to argue 
and to see what can be done for them Itscems personal visits 
to their houses m the heart of the jungles mil go a great way 
towards lessening the fnction between them and the officers. 
Another thing that strikes me is the extreme indebtedness of 
the Rayats. All their lands arc in the hands of the Sawakars 
and I am considcrmg what should be done to help them.” 
And agam — 

In my last tour in the districts, I visited the Gadhm- 
galaj and Bhudargad Pethas The people in the former are 
fairly off, but not m the latter which bemg situated near the 
Sahyadn range is not very fertile People have, therefore, 
their forest gnevances and the Rayats are deep m debt. I 
have been thmkmg how to remedy these evils The least con- 
cession to the Forest Tnbes makes them bold and they reck- 
lessly cut down the jungles for Kumri So one has to be very 
cautious even m giving them a helpmg hand. The poor con- 
dition of the Rayats is also a knotty question. I should 
very much like to see the actual cultivators hold lands m their 
name, but they are fast smkmg to the level of mere hired 
labourers I thought there was a want specially m the 
Distncts near the Sahyadn , so a Girls’ School and a school for 
Mahomedans have been ordered to be opened For a very 
long time, the question of the lepers m the Narsoba Wadi 
has been before me It is a place for pdgnmage and men from 
distant parts always visit it. I wish to segregate the lepers 
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but it IB a Yorj difficolt qiieetaon and I slicmld like to talk 
personally to Your Eicellenoy m the matter My viewB 
about the subject are that a pharmacy be eetabhahed for them 
and the sexee should be Beparated. At first I mteud admit' 
tmg gGnume Kolhapur suli^dotsaud askiugthe feudatones to 
pay for the mamtecance of lepers from then distnofs. 

The oelebratiou of the Diamond Jubilee of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria m 1897 gave His Highness an oppor 
tunity to solve the leper questiou. The foundation of this 
Asylum was laid on June 22nd, 1897 by His Highness himself. 

His Highness waa from the begummg fond of encouraging 
and, if need be of starting mdastnes in his own State Tea 
and Coffee plantataons were among his first entorpnses in this 
direction. After a personal obaervataon of the physical 
nrd olnnatio conditions obtaining in the cofiee districts of 
Southern India and after consaltatiDn with eeveral European 
and Indian plantes of ezpenenoe the conclusion amved at by 
the Forest expert was that the conditaoos m the Kolhapur 
QhatDistncts genarally were not qmte as favourable for cofiee 
planting as they were m Southem India. The chief cesaited 
condition wanting m these parts was the regular and even 
datribution of the flnnnRl raintell throughout the year As, 
however owing to better pnces of the article, and the de- 
preciated value of the rupee, the cofiee industry had for some 
tune post become a very profitable concern m Southern Indio 
an exp e nm ent m Kolhapur deserved to be made. For even 
if it were attended with partial suocesa it wonld not only 
make the barren soil of the Ghat Districts, whore no crop 
whatever could be raised without leaving it fallow for a senes 
of years, yield some return, but also find ompbymcnt for 
the hill population. 

Accordingly under orders of H H. the Chhatrapati Maha 
mja an cipetunent of o coffeo plantation without artificial 
irrigation was undertaken by the Forest Department on ft 
small scale during the first year of his rule and Pendakhlo m 
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Panhala Peta, a hill slope with a northern aspect which is 
comparatively cool, in a perfectly sheltered ravme and at a 
moderate distance from the Ghats with a deep virgin forest 
soil and at the same time with an ample scope for extension 
was selected for this purpose. About 2,000 seedlmgs brought 
from Panhala covering an area of about acres were planted 
with the first monsoon showers in accordance with methods 
pursued m Mysore and a nursery also was formed for raising 
seedlmgs for the next year’s plantmg. 

The progress made m this venture is thus reported in the 
next year . ^'Coffee was planted at Panhala and Bhudargad 
durmg the year under report m about 15 acres of land and the 
produce obtained therefrom was 276 lbs and the income 
Rs 287-8-0 Last year the area occupied by the coffee plan- 
tation was about 14 acres ; during the year under report one 
acre and 10 gunthas of land at Turokwadi was taken by order 
of the Huzur for coffee plantation and the plants are reported 
to be thnvmg The plantmg of the Indian aloe, which besides 
being valuable fibre-plant, serves the purpose of a good fence 
and IS useful for making the hne of Forest boundanes was 
further earned on on a large scale The year’s aloe-plantmg 
together with that done m previous years makes up a total 
length of 37 miles ” 

Among the numerous administrative measures which 
His Hjghness adopted during these years ending with 1898, 
some deserve a special mention m this place The system of 
forced supphes was stopped in the early months of 1894. 
Attempts, contmued throughout, to reheve mdebted Inam- 
dars and landholders by issuing easy- terms loans to them, were 
launched about the same time Rules facfiitating the grazing 
of cattle m protected forests were promulgated. With a view 
to remove congestion m the city of Kolhapur and to encourage 
trade, the Shahupuri extension project was undertaken m 
1896 and by the close of the career of His Highness, the project 
became an accomplished fact Shahupuri is now a thnvmg 
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centre of commerce and mdustiy ae well as tie fashionable 
quarter of the hi^er classes m Kolhaprir It will be one of the 
finest memorials of the Maharaja whose hononrod name it 
bears. Another mdnstnal concern m whidi the Maharaja 
mteiested himself was the cotton and silk Mill at Poona. 
Encouraged by this sopport to one of the Poona mdostnes, 
the late Mr Namjoshi — the well known hexrtenant of the 
late Mr TH^k — approached His Highness with a request 
for help to his metal manufactoimg company In Septem- 
ber 1894 Hia Highness had been prevailed upon to open the 
wne-drawmg deparfanents of the Metal Factory started by 
Mr Namjoshi and hiafnends The same concern now wanted a 
loan bnt more mterestmg than the request was the way it was 
prefaced by Mr Namjoshi. He said — Tron are perhaps 
aware of the circumstances under which I feel justified m 
sohcrtmg the Maharajas hdp towards an undertaking m 
which I am so very largely mterested and Bao Bahadur Joshi 
might, if asked by His Highnena, esplam the orcumstances 
under which I came to be an object of the late lamented 
Abosaheb s sympathies which I very naturally expect the 
Maharaja would contmue to show towards me and my puhbo 
undertakings. The company of which I am the secretary 
18 the sequel of my humble share of work m the orgamzaticm 
of the Deccan Education Society ant^ of the starting and 
oontmuatian of the Ketan and Maralha newspapers Bely 
mg upon the goodness and gensroaty oi my pievmns patrons 
I started upon my mnnnfftr f nnng and mdostnal Ime of life 
and I am grateful to recollect that the Maharaja waspleascd to 
give me an assurance of his practical sympathies m consentmg 
to perform the mterestmg ceremony of openmg the wire 
department of my factory ’ 

The September visit of His Highness to Poona in 1891 
was of peculiar importance and deserves a detailed reference 
here Being on official visit. His Highness (accompoiued a* 
he was by Her Highness the Ranaobeb) was accorded all the 
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honours of a formal reception at the station. The Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha, the premier pohtical institution of the 
Deccan m those days, gave His Highness an evenmg party 
at the Hirabag. Most of the promment citizens of Poona 
including the aristocracy of the Peshwa times then staymg 
in that city attended the function The Maharaja, accom- 
pamed by his brother Bapusaheb and others, was given a 
hearty welcome by the dzte of Poona. After the presentation 
of the leadm^ sirdars and citizens to His Highness, hir G K. 
Gokhale, then only a nsmg young pohtician but specially 
interested m the guest of the evenmg to whose State by birth 
he belonged, read an address of welcome m the course of 
which the enthusiasm aroused in the pubhc mind by the 
presence of His Highness m the old capital of the theocracy 
of the Peshwas was thus expressed — “ The distmguished part 
which at one time it pleased Providence to assign to Poona in 
strengthenmg those foundations of the national hfe of the 
Marathas which were laid by your illustnous ancestor is now 
a matter of history. But the Kolhapur Gadi stdl contmues 
to stand as a visible emblem of the great work which the 
Marathas were able to achieve and its occupants will always 
be regarded by the people of the whole Maharashtra, even by 
those who are not directly subject to their rule, with feehngs 
of veneration and afEection In welcoming Your Highness, 
therefore the people of Poona welcome one to whom they 
are bound by strong ties of the past, and who recalls 
traditions the memory of which lapse of time can never 
obhterate.” 

Contmumg, the address laid stress upon a pomt which 
had a particular bearmg on the future life of the Maharaja — 
“ Your Highness’ first and foremost duty is necessarily and 
beyond all doubt to secure the progress and happmess of your 
own subjects But the promofeion of the welfare of our com- 
mon country m general and of the Maharashtra m particular, 
is also a duty devolvmg upon Your Highness and m import- 
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ance it is secfflid 011I7 to the duty ttIuoIi Your Hig^inca owes 
to the people of your own State 

In the course of the reply, the Maharaja took care to ex-> 
press his own views on the last point touched on by the 
address — It was hardly neoessary for you to say that I 
should have at heart the welfare not only of my subjects 
butthatof the whole Maharashtra Under the benign mfluenoe 
of the British rule the different parts of the Empire have 
been so welded together that progroes of one part is hardly 
possible without an onward mobon of all Besides, the com 
man ties which have so long bound together the people of 
Maharashtra are a suffiaent guarantee of their mutual 
sympathies hereafter and for ever ** 

Had his later cntics cared to remember the suggestion 
made by the Babha and the reply given to it by the Maha 
raja, much of the pomt in their attacks would have been lost 
by itselL Among the other pubho functjons at Poona on this 
occasion were an entertainment g i ven by Sha Baba Maharaj 
and a visit to the Poona Nabve Postitatioii. At the end of the 
stay m Poona, His Highuefe? cmtertomBd the pubho of Poona 
at an ** At Home” m the Council Hall. The gufste mcluded 
the Goveruois of Bombay and Madias and the arrangements 
were fully equal to the great occasion and fitbngly closed the 
first season of His Highnesa m the capital of the Deccan. 

HisHighuess next noticeable visit to Poona was m March 
189 S on the occasiou of the opening of the new house of 
the Fergosaon Coll^je on the Ohatuhahnngi Mtudnn. Being the 
President of the Deccan Education Soaety it was His Egh 
nesi privilege to mvite tho new Governor Lord Sandhurst 
to open tho new buildings and he did so m o felicitous speech 
m tho course of which he praised tho work of the soaety m 
m a king education acccsaiblo to all classes of people ** But 
this IS not m my opinion a true measure of tho real worth and 
merits of the soaety What I odmire most is tho noble example 
of self saenfire and teal m a right cause which the ongmators 
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have set to the rising generations.” In all these dealings with 
pn])hc movements m and out of Kolhapur, he apphed this 
very test to judge what each one of them deserved at his 
hands. He was the most bounteous in cases where the pro- 
moters of the movement evmced this spmt of self-sacrifice. 

Her Majesty the Queen Empress marked her appreciation 
of His Highness’ high position and good work by conferrmg 
upon him the G.C S I on January 1st, 1895, and the cere- 
mony of mvestmg His Highness with the Insigma of his 
Order took place on 18th September of that year. In invest- 
ing the Maharaja, His Excellency Lord Sandhurst thus re- 
ferred to the high esteem m which Government held him — 
“ In the person of His Highness, we see one of the" great re- 
mainmg representatives of the Mahratta power His ances- 
tors mclude the founder of the Mahratta Empue. "While the 
history of the Mahrattas m the tune of his ancestors 
abounds with dazzlmg deeds of arms, I trust the 
annals of his time will be no less dlustrious but for 
difierent reasons — ^for reasons that his rule wiH be marked 
by sympathy, justice, firmness and general development, as 
His Highness governs his State durmg the days of peace. 
It was but lately my pleasmg duty to announce to His High- 
ness that the Viceroy m Council had consented to 
accede to His Highness his great desue The grant of these 
powers unphes, mdeed, no httle compliment , they are preg- 
nant with good or evil accordmg as they may be used ; for 
justice and impartiality m the administration of the State 
are inseparable from them, the highest and most responsible 
duty bemg, mamly, to rule wisely and well ” 

For many years under the mmonty, the Chmchah Fair 
m honour of the Goddess Mayakka, where people from the 
State and the neighbourmg districts flocked each year m their 
thousands, was utilised for the purpose of a cattle-show and 
exhibition of agncultural implements and products The 
show was held mamly under the' patronage of the Harbar, 
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but a&aifitaiioe was also obtamed fiom the Local Boaids of 
some of the Bntiah Distncta and the Chiefs of the Bonthem 
Mahiatta States Shortly after the aoceeaion of His Highnees 
however it was fonnd that some of the Chiefs of the Patwar 
dhan States deohned to oontnme their contribntHnia. This 
fact, coupled with the fact that the expenditure involved m 
the reception of gnests which had become cnstomaryt was 
utterly wasteful, led to the discontmuance of the Bxhflntaon 
which had been a coveted fixture of each year for ijiany a 
guest who had hod the honour of an invitation from the 
Larbar THb TTighnft«w disliked the pomp and glory of the 
show which was qnito out of proportion to its utility and he 
preferred to cncouxage agriculture and cattle-feedmg in a less 
pompous, though more useful, style In the first week of Pohru 
ary 1896 however His Eighneaa held the show at Ohmohah. 
The most prommeirt part of the festmtiea — and the show was 
bttle else — ^was the display of hoxsemaneihip by the vanous 
guests that had assembled at Chmohah. The aHD of His 
Highness os a true Maratha horseman was referred to by His 
ExccHenoy Ixjrd Sandhurst, the Governor in these terms — 
But above and beyond this we were treated to a display 
of hoTsemaiiship in which Htb Hi^mess the Raja took a jdace 
oi honour (Applause ) That was certainly not more 
than we expected, knowing His Hi ghnpM as we do but still 
it was very gratifying for us to see the chief of the Morathas 
taking his place and holding his own m deeds of noble horse- 
mauah ip (Applause) I watched with great interest and 
pleasure His Highness take his if that is the proper 

term But whatever the nght term may be, the result showed 
that there must have been considciTable energy and determi 
nation exercised to have amved at the standard of excellence 
and profiaency which 51 b TTighnasB has reached Now 
"iouT Highness, I wiH merely say that in the minds of all 
assembled here and m the mmds of those who have been in 
this locahty there is dear to them the memory of one who is 
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no longer with us — I mean your father. (Applause) And all 
those who remember the great qualifications of that gentleman 
are glad to see that in his son there is everythmg to show that 
you will follow in the footsteps of so worthy a predecessor ” 

Her Highness Ahalyabai Eamsaheb, the great-grand- 
mother of the Maharaja, who first cemented by marnage 
the two great Maratha Houses of Baroda and Kolhapur, breath- 
ed her last on 14th December 1895 His Highness had great 
respect for this lady and therefore decided to perpetuate her 
memory, already connected with the prmcipal Girls’ 
School at Kolhapur, by startmg a Dispensary of Indian 
medicme. This institution was intended to keep up the 
traditions of Indian medicme which had m the past attamed 
high excellence m certam fields It was opened on 15th 
October 1896 and was placed m charge of an expenenced 
Vaidya or physician Another institution started m the year 
1896-97 which was a cheap boardmg house for students 
conducted was under the management of a comnuttee presided 
over by a prmcipal Brahman ofi&cer of the State We 
shall revert to this subject m another chapter. 

This closes a brief review of the prmcipal events of the 
first five years of the Maharaja’s rule. In the almost 
unanimous opmion of the people of Kolhapur, the 
Maharaja had played his part with great success on all sides. 
Wherever he went, he produced a very favourable impression 
by his personal accomplishments and by the primitive sim- 
phcity of his private hfe. ‘'A taU, robust lookmg, young 
man,” said one of the newspaper chromclers, “ Shahu Chha- 
trapatiseemstobe endowed with a very fine physique A 
certam amount of shyness which he can never completely 
shake off m the presence of strangers, perhaps stands m the 
way of a correct estimate of his quahties at first sight But 
His Highness rapidly improves on acquamtance and a httle 
mtunacy suffices to show how simple, high-minded, warm- 
hearted he IS ” 
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* In pBVBt® life,” contmoes the eame wntar ‘His 
HigbneaB’s simpbaty, hu tmostcntatKmB wayi and ha extreme 
ter^emeae and regard for the feelings of o&ers -win for Inm 
the respect of aQ who come mto oontact with htm. Bnt 
peihape tiie most renuudcaUe ieatnre of hu domeetao Me is 
the afiection which extste between hun and his joimger 
brother the Chief of Kagah It is a pleasnm, naj, a piml^ 
to see those young men together to see how devoted they 
are to each other and how tmoonsoonsly sohcitons each is 
to eee the other {leased and happy A libera} master may 
always ooont upon servants who are attaohed to hnn , bnt m 
the case of 8 habn Chha^pata, it a not merely his Hberality 
It IS the personal interest winch he takes m the conoems of 
those who are azonnd him which explami the great warmth 
of a&cbon with which the Maharaja of Kolhapnr n regarded 
by his aervanta. * 

This 18 m every way a correct descnptian of pnbho feehogt 
regarding the new Chhatrapati entertamed almost imrreisally 
thronghont Maharashtra. Despite some cntKcams here and 
there t^^^nst some stray acts of the Maharaja and more parti 
cnla^ agamst the formabon of the new ministry m Kolhapnr, 
pnbho empathies were entirely on one side, the Bids of the 
Maharaja. The Poona Press had began mdnlgmg in lecnmi 
nations bnt the atUtnde of even the Brahmms m general was 
correctly expressed by the Satnarth which pnbhely advised the 
critics to desist from nttockmg the Daibar for what were after 
&n Email matters. On the other hand, by vanons acta, small 
and great, the Maharaja had endeared himself even to his fa* 
tore opponents. To-day by awarding a amall annmty to the 
old widow of on old Brahman cleric to-morrow by aanction* 
mg a Btholonhip to a Brahman orphan, he touched the 
chords of aympathy m the heorta of his people, and won them 
The tecret of his popnlanty was that he enlivened the dreary 
rontme of official Me by these hnman toaches whidi dia< 
tiogmsh personal mle and are lacking in the role of a machine 
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like system. Early m 1895 wliLle encamped at Sliirol, lie writes 
thus to his Guru, Mr. Eraser — “Smce my ^installation, I 
have made it a rule to see all that wish to wait upon me by 
appointment between 11 and 12 on all office days. But when 
men come without appomtment,! do not give them access 
They say this is European fashion and I do not like it. After 
4-30 p m. I see the Bayats when I go to the stables and they 
get an opportumty of talkmg freely with me ” 

Soon, however, he gave up the practice of makmg appomt- 
ments with his people and took to the onental fashion of seemg 
people when it pleased them to go and it pleased him to 
receive them This practice had obvious disadvantages, but it 
made him undoubtedly more accessible to tha^ class of people 
who would otherwise have been compelled to look upon the 
distant Maharaja with mere awe and respect Comparing the 
Maharaja with any other member of his order, he saw at least 
fifty times more ordinary men than any of them and 
discussed all sorts of subjects with them Comparing him, 
agam, with the Governor of a Province whose position in 
many respects resembles that of an Indian ruler, the difierence 
would be mfimtely greater. The British Proconsul of Bombay 
IS often a more hard working man than most of our Pnnces. 
But he comes into far less contact with the people over whose 
destmies he presides than does a person like the Maharaja. 
With aU his faults, a simple, more accessible Prmce like 
His Highness wins more affection from his people than 
the official who kills himself with work for the district 
in his charge The Maharaja, by nature and training a 
thoroughly Onental ruler, soon returned to ways of hfe which 
were more congemal to himself and his people He hved and 
moved among the people. Even when he drove through the 
town, his carnage would be full with aU sorts of men A 
fnend once asked him what good he denved from the com- 
pany of such men. He made no immediate reply but in the 
course of his conversation he asked that fnend how the new 
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Vodio Soliool in the Palace was gomg on. The fnond — let 
-QB oaU Viim K — replied that the piogieea was good and the 
antlioEity m ohaige discharged his dnbes welL A litUo latezi 
the Maharaja called one of hisbw class assomates and asked 
hnn how the same school was gomg on. Up roee that 
und sprang upon the Maharaja and K a number of the 
vaganes of the person concerned. Turning at once to K, 
the Maharaja said "Do you see the use of having these 
men by my side I Prom a good man life you, I expect to 
hear the good side of everything But to asoertam the dark 
side of the picture, I must have other souroee of information 
And it 18 men of thm The advantages of tViis course 

have their hmits Butitisunqueetionablytruethat it made 
the Maharaja a very popular figure winch many oonsoientions 
rulers m BntLsh India have never been able to become 
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The Trials of 1899. 

The new Ministry — In touch with the villagers — ^The anouymous 
letter — Immediate Enquiry avoided — ^The proposed arrests and depor- 
tation — Mr Brewm in Kolhapur — ^The End of the Case — ^The Eamme 

E xcept the incident connected with Mr C , which 
was still looming large on the horizon, the sky was 
bright and clear for the KoLhapur Darbar on the 
New Year’s day of 1899 The Maharaja had now under him 
a ministry of his own makmg, a machinery which he could 
handle as "he hked The people who did not know the ms 
and outs of the situation still suspected that m makmg 
all these appomtments, His Highness, “a youth of about hardly 
twenty-four summers,” as a critic said, “must have been 
following the impulses of the Pohtical Agent,” and they feare^d 
that these changes had deprived His Highness of able and ex- 
perienced advisers hke the ex-Diwan Mr Taraporwalla ‘ The 
pubhcis nghtly alarmed,’ said one critic, ‘ to see that the Maha- 
raja’s nght and left hands are cut off m the removal of the 
former Diwan and Mj Kirtikar from their respective offices — 
the latter bemg known to have been a steadfast fnend of the 
Maharaja’s father and one of the most straightforward 
servants of His Highness himself, to whose chitmsship he had 
succeeded on the promotion of Mr Sabms to the Sarsubha- 
ship and who was soon made to give place to Mr. Marathe 
on the alleged ground that he was a member of the ex-Diwau’s 
party It was also alleged m disparagement of the new 
mmisters that they were of cheap and raw matenal, mcapable 
of rising to the occasion as it rmght arise "Whatever the 
merits of the ex-officers may have been, there is httle doubt 
that their successors were all men of the Maharaja’s own 
choice. They were admittedly men of University education. 
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Ttcragh HDW to office m the Kolhapm State they were also 
men of many BummerB endowed with expenence which 
would be expected to stand them m good stead m any emer 
gency The wisdom of the choice His Highness had made 
did not, however, remam problemataoal for a long time Before 
the year was out the new officeiB of the Maharaja and above 
all of t.hflTTi, the Maharaja himself were put to a severe test 
and the wisdom of the ohcaoe was more than amply justified- 

In the meanwhile the Maharaja was proceeding with his 
usual admimstrative work zm^d up with shikat trips which 
UL their tom were utilised for obtaining direct touch with 
the poor ryots of the State About the middle of 'January 
he went to the Ramlmg HiU« near Alte for a Shikar which 
was typical of the many tape of the Maharaja 

Eofenmg to the work which he did m this top the leading 
organ of educated Kolhapur whose later attitude towards 
the Maharaja makes any charge of favourable has impossible 
said that “ the Maharaja is not merely absorbed m shikar 
m this tap but he is observing and enqmnng very minutely 
into the conditions of the ryot, the wants of the villagers and 
the way chanties m the villages are bemg managed- "When 
anythmg worth notice is found, he passes immediate neces 
eaiy orders When pasamg through Alte cm his way to 
Bamlmg he received a simple but enthuaiastio reception 
from the people of the village m nght royal fashion, royal 
m the true onental sense of the word The a Tinnal Sankrant 
fell on one of the days that he spent m the Hill s Crowds 
of villagers streamed towards the ■jungle camp m the Ramlmg 
vallfly and presented their sugar-coated Teels to the Humr 

mtanginfuUDarbarmthotent* The villagers, says the same 

wnter were glad that their Maharaja held his Festive Court 
m the Hills and did not go to his capital for that occasion- 

In February the Maharaja wont to Kagal accompanied 
by his Tuvataj tvnil received usual ovations from his 
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At Panhala 


[Chapter VII. 

relatives and people , but this was not the only part of the tnp. 
The merchants of Nipam were invited to an interview with 
the Maharaja and the discussion turned upon converting 
Kolhapur mto a centre of commerce, for which His Highness 
prormsed various concessions to traders who would settle 
at the Shahupun As one reads of this Maharaja’s 
movements from place to place in these days, one is sur- 
prised to find how active, how almost restless he was Writ- 
ing in December 1899, he says “ In fact I only sleep at 
Panhala and spend the whole day in doing my office work 
as the office is here The mornings I spend in supervismg the 
plague work in the city A few days ago, I rode about 40 
miles across country to see the state of crops myself It 
used only one horse and went at the rate of nearly 3 rmles 
an hour, as I had to make enquiries as I went along I 
was very tiresome I may say more than my Mahableshwar 
trip on horse-back I am just leaving for Panhala after 
two days here ” 

This is typical of what the Maharaja had to do almost 
the whole of his hfe. But' he had special reasons for being 
so restless in those days He was m fact surrounded on aU 
sides by grave dangers which, were it not for the foresight 
and wisdom which he so abundantly possessed, would have 
engulfed him for good 

Col W. jomed Kolhapur as its Pohtical Agent about 
the end of 1896 Commg as he did as a fnend of the Maha- 
raja’s late father, the relations between the two were of the 
most excellent kin d to start with. But it was soon found 
that no one with a will of his own could pull on long with him 
without a breach of harmony with him.* 

*In this Chapter, the whole history of the incidents concerned cannot 
be related at the present stage and hence I have onutted many portions 
of it, although the whole history was written out by me m the usual 
course The omitted portions are mdicated by asterisks and may have 
to await publication for some years to come. 
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In November 1897, the stramed Telataona between the 
Colonel and the Daibai had become known to many fnenda 
one of whom Mr K, tned to harmonise mattois by toDmg 
the Maharaja — * I tmst yon will be able to keep it (plague) 
at ftTTTi 8 length- I fancy that for actual work of that sort, 
OoL Wray is aa good an adviser as yon could have and I 
hope relataona are not too stramed to allow of your making 
full use of his aasiatanoe We have an old proverb It 
IS ill swapping horaee when oroaamg a ford and this plague 
business is a ford where the water is rather deep and strong 
It was not however until hlr N a common fnend of 
all Bides oonoemed, had paid a visit to Kolhapur on a nus 
mon of reconciliation that matteis were expected to assume 
a hopeful garb The peace which resulted from the visit 
of N was however of a temporary nature 

« « « » * 

Mattes had reached this stage when on Angust 6 1899 
the Hon Mr James a Member of Oounoil, paid a vust to 
Kolhapur The same night a dinner was arranged in 
his honour and it was to take place m the Harhar TTnll of the 
New Palace nndet the management of CoL and Mis W 
In the aftomoon, CoL W received an anonymous letter 
warning him that a conspiracy bad been made to poison 
him and that Mr F had bnbed some men to get this 
done His Highness immediately proposed that the 
dinner should be dropped from the programme or that the 
State Police should bo asked to watch the arrangements 
in the dmmg haU, CoL W , however rejected both the 
proposals and made every onangemont under his own sapor 
vision With the assistance of ono Mr Phillips an ox butlor of 
the Colonel raised to the post of a storekeeper m the 
PWJD of the State a few months provioualy None m the 
Harbar knew what precautions the Colonel bod taken but 
it was said that when the tables wore ready to 
xoccivo tho guests, CoL W had the rolls of bread already 
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[Chapter ■\ni. 

served on the table removed and put m a basket which was 
kept m a room and new rolls were placed on the table It 
IS not necessary to give all the details. It is enough to know 
that the Chemical Analyser of Bombay reported about the 
end of the month that one of the roUs of bread contamed 
a piece and some powder of glass His Highness proposed 
the only course open to him, namely to start a thorough 
enqmry into the matter with a view to brmg th6 offenders 
to book But the Colonel proposed that the matter should 
be allowed to remain where it was on the ground that “ if 
pubhcity were to be given to it, a great scandal would be 
created agamst the Darbar ” His Highness was too shrewd 
to be led mto such smcidal pohcy “ I thought that if I 
were to follow that course,” he said, “ the Darbar would lay 
itself open to aU sorts of surmises and suspicions which would 
serve as a very useful and convenient instrument to its 
enemies for all future tune to pnck the Darbar with and 
to overawe it , whenever they choose I thought I would 
rather prefer the temporary scandal to the contmuous tor- 
ture ” So on the day after the Eeport of the Chemical 
Analyser was received. His Highness wrote to the Colonel — 

“ It is really very kind of you to think of the scandal 
it may create about the Darbar, as it was a Darbar dinner 
of which advantage was taken But I personally think that 
it IS better to risk such scandal than to let the culprits escape. 
It wiU only make them very bold to do such thmgs again. 
If you approve, I shall ask the Pohce to move m the matter 
at once ” 

A day or two had, however, tp be wasted as the Colonel 
thought nothmg should be done until he had received a reply 
to his letter to ofi&cial fnends m Poona, givmg him advice 
in the matter On the 3rd, His Highness ordered ]\l[r Pend- 
harkar, his own Chief Pohce, to make a searching mquiry 
He also wrote to the Grovemor to place at his disposal the 
services of a competent detective officer to mvestigate the 
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offence and a Sessions Judge to iary the case if on mveata 
gataon a case had to be sent up for tnaL His Ehojellenoy 
offered the Darbar the services of Mr Brewm, the best Pohce 
Officer under the BomLay Government, but the offer had 
to be temporarily rejected under the advice of the P A- 
* * * * 

A telegram to that effect was dictated to BGs Highnees 
and sent to the Government, with the result that Inspector 
Gannon of the Bombay Police was deputed to undertake 
the mvestigataon and he took up the case in the second week 
of September But the Colonel was not sdent during the 
mtervah Mr Shirgaokar the Chief Revenue Officer of the 
State was trusted by the Col to some extent and was there- 
fore entrusted with the mvestigataon pendmg the amvsl 
of a British Officer 

* * * • 

In order that the Colonel might not have any ground to 
complain about the way the mvestagstiOD was earned on 
the Darbar left its direction completely m his hands and gave 
orders to the Chief Revenue Officer whom His Highnoss hod 
appomted to conduct the invcstagabou with the Cobnels 
approval, to act under the orders of the P A. When the 
Chief Revenue Officer was told before the amval of the Bntish 
PoUce to arrest Mr F he eugj^ted that there were not suffi 
cient reasons for the nireat yet and that it would be bettor 
if they waited tiH the amval of the Bntish Poboe who would 
otherwise find fault with him for the untimely arrest. A 
watch was in the meantme kept over Mr F to see that he 
did not escape mto foreigc tomtory The Colonel however 
thought that it wonld not be eafo to let him remain free 
He therefore wrote a letter to the Diwnn asking for the 
arrest of Mr F on the ground of his being the wnter of cer 
tain anonymous and throatoning letters about the plague 
measures which wore newly mtroduced mto the controversy 
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at that time. The Diwaa did not consider it prudent to 
take steps on it and so no arrest was made 

On the amval of the British Pohce Officer Mr Gannon, 
the Colonel again msisted upon the arrest of Mr. F. But he 
also dechned to take that step on the ground that the evidence 
against him was not sufficient. The mvestigation was, 
however, carried on with great vigour and when after two 
days, no evidence could be obtamed agamst Mr F , the Colonel 
told the mvestigatmg officer that hir F. exercised great m- 
fluence over the local police, the Darbar officials and others, and 
that unless he were put under lock and key and people saw 
that he was degraded and powerless no body would open 
his mouth and that no evidence could be obtamed agamst 
him On the mvestigatmg officers stiU declining to arrest 
Mr. F , the Colonel got very angry with the Darbar and said 
that they were not helpmg him, that they were tnffing with 
him even when his hfe was threatened, that therefore he 
would write to Government and get them to appomt a com- 
mission hke the one agamst Maharaja Malharrao of Baroda, 
fof, he said, by dechnmg to arrest Mr F they were laymg 
themselves open to the suspicion of havmg a hand m the 
matter He further argued that this was not an ordmary 
case where one should stick to techmcahties of law, but was 
one of a pohtical nature where one might safely stretch a 
point or two m favour of the high digmtary offended agamst 

When the mvestigatmg officers saw that their refusal 
to arrest Mr F had thus led to imputations bemg made agamst 
the Darbar itself, they thought it proper to give m and con- 
sented to the arrest of Mr F and did arrest him accordmgly. 

The investigation progressed and yet when it did not 
bring forward any new evidence the Colonel suspected that 
Mr F was merely a tool m the hands of the late Diwan Mr. 
Meherjibhai’s party, consistmg as he thought of some of the 
high officials of the State. 
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He therefore insisted npon all these offimals being either 
dismissed, pensioned ofi or removed from office m some other 
■ways His Highness thonght that mere snspioion was not 
enough to justify that cotrcae and that if there was any reh 
able evidence he wonld not only dismiss them but wxrald 
expel them from Kolhapur Temtory Bnt if on the other 
hand, the Darbar were to act on mere suspiaon and to 
start a reign of terror, the Maharaja s adnunistration would 
incnr all the odinm while the hands that moved the State 
to such action would remain protected behind the soenea. 
This did not satisfy the Colonel who contanned to press for 
the diwmiRaAl of the officem and their expulsion from the 
limits of the State His Blghnft^a at last olaimed advice m 
wnting to that efleot and, on receiving it, Mr Kirttbar was 
ordered to leave the State ostensibly on six months* leave, 
« « • • 

The next day Mr Kirtikar left for Bawantwadi But 
his absence from Kolhaimi Terntory did not at all help the 
theory advocated by the B A. On the contrary one Kh. who 
was conneoted with the Bailer m charge of the arrangements 
for the dinner went to Mr Gannon on the 18th September 
and informed him and Mr Shirgaokar that the suspected 
roll m which poison was detected afterwards was given to 
him by the ex Butler of CoL W "When ho was examined 
the Colonel assumed an athtade which tamed the tables 
and this KK afterwards stated that be was tutored to im 
pbcato PhihpB by one Ismail In the meantime another 
anonymous letter imphcatzng some trusted Moratha officeis 
and Sirdars of the State moludmg Bhnmant B m a now 
attempt on the precious life of tho Colonel reached him 
* * * * 

Sick of these never endmg complomts of tho P A, and 
doubly anxious at the news of tho new conspiracy which the 
Colonel imagined had been hatched by tho principal Maiatha 
Jahogirdxirs and servants of the State His Highness repeated 
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his request to the Government for Mr Brewin and a British 
Judge to hold the tnal if the accused were committed to 
the Sessions. Both of these requests were opposed by 
the other side, who wished to leave matters at the stage they 
had reached. The Maharaja did not consider it prudent to 
stop investigation until the whole truth was found out He, 
therefore, persisted m asking for the services of a man like 
Mr Brewm As for the loan of a Judge, His Highness 
wrote to Mr E . “I ’have consulted Col W m this matter 
but he does not agree with me He says it might bespeak 
want of confidence on my part m my own judicial officers. 
Perhaps some may take that view, but I thmk it is better 
to mcur this risk than to leave room for people to say that 
the Judge may have been influenced by the Darbar or some 
influential party at the Darbar owmg to pressure brought to 
bear on the Darbar by the Political Agent This is the pomt 
of view from which I look at the matter and, consider- 
ing the important issues at stake, I feel constramed to 
place before Gkivemment my earnest desire to have an 
experienced Judge from the British district to decide this 
case ” 

If the case were to be finally decided by a Judge of the 
State, he would be blamed whether he acquitted the accused 
or convicted him In the former case, the Colonel would say 
that the Darbar got an acqmttal as it was itself involved m 
the offence and in the latter case the pubhc would ascribe 
the conviction to the pressure from the P. A The course 
proposed by His Highness was, therefore, the wisest course 
under the circumstances 

* i: Hi 

t 

Mr Brewm’s arrival was about this time anxiously 
awaited But unwilhng as he was to get the case mvestigat- 
ed by a first class detective hke Mr Brewm, the Colonel was 
trying to bnng the case to a decision before Mr. Brewm’s 
arnval. The Darbar had, instructed the Pubhc Prosecutor 
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to apply for farther remand pending the arrival of Jlr 
Brewim CoL W wished otherwise 

» ♦ ♦ * 

Mr Brewin took up the laveebgataon on the 6th Octo- 
ber 

* « * « 

In the meantune the case was fixed for hearrag on the 
day Mr Brewm amvod and naturally a ten days adjourn 
ment was asked for and granted to enable Mr Brewm to 
proceed with the case A further adjournment earned the 
case to October SOth on which date Mr Brewm instruoted 
the Pubho Prosooutor to withdraw the case The full report 
of Mr Brewm took some more time Though the case was 
now legally at end, the accused bemg discharged, the 
final disposal of the matter by the Bombay Government 
took some time more and that time was made fall use of 
to increase the difBoulhes of the Maharaja 

* « a * 

Mr Brewm s report on the poison case showed for one 
liing that there was really no hona fide plot to murder or 
injure Colonel W bat that the whole afiair wai a conspuscy 
to rum Mr F and to securo his removal from Kolhapur. 

This report was apparently dissented from by 
the P A. who submitted his own version to the Government. 
^iVhilo the two aides were thus before the Government, His 
Highness was seeking to mtarview Lord Sandhurst but for 
months to no purpose At last the end came and the Jklaha 
raja had the long desired disoussion with the Governor 
The whole visit is thus described by His Highness himself — 
* I left hero for Bombay on the 7th instant and as arranged 
the official visit to Hia Excellency and his return visit took 
place on the 10th and 11th instant respeotively On the 
12th, the long looked for private interview come off and I 
am happy to bo able to say that H. E gave mo a quiet and 
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patient liearmg. I was not surprised that I had to correct 
many misunderstandings and throw quite a ditlcrcnt light on 
several matters regarding my administration. It seems 
H. E. was satisfied with the explanation given by 
me on the various points touched. I had to correct the 
wrong impression H. E had about Dr Sinclair and jMr. 
Shirgaokar by acquainting lum vntli their antecedents, 
their qualifications and the good work they have done and 
have been doing Then came the more difficult and dch— 
cate task of speabng about the P A I said (to him) all that 
I had to say very freely, but I am not sure what impression 
it made on H E. So far as I could gather, the idea at head- 
quarters seems to be that Col W. is now failing in health and 
his actions do not deserve severe criticism But I had to say 
plainly that that was no reason why the Darbar should suffer 
the consequences of his ill-health and allow very serious 
charges to hangover the heads of some of its high officers 
and be womed in endless other ways I was promised that 
Col W shall be going on long leave on the 9th March next 
and would not return His Excellency asked me also to 
see him again in the next month so that he would personally 
introduce me to the new Governor I should very much 
hke to see H E. But trips to Bombay are rather costly 
and there is no knowing what form famine may assume by 
that time ” 

* ii- ^ 

The end of the poison case was not, however, the end o£ 
aU the troubles Nature seemed to have been then m league 
with man m harassing the State and it gave an epidemic of 
plague for the first time to the City of Kolhapur which again 
facihtated an outburst of seditious activities in the City and 
also the gamble in ram for the year resulted in a famme m 
many parts of the State The following letter, dated 25th 
November 1899, at Panahala addressed to Colonel Wray by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur throws some hght 
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on the Maharaja b woiL — I find the crops m some villages 
m this and Bhudargad Fetoa have sufierod, I am glad on 
account of my stay hero people from the different villages 
can come direct to me-and tell me what they have to say 
Kolhapur being infected they do not lite to go there nor 
do I wish it, as they might only catch and spread the infec 
taon by going there My stay is also convenient to the dia 
tnct officers movmg m the adjaunng parts of scarcity The 
telephone which has been put up at your kmd suggeetaon 
has been quite a boon and I can now talk to my officers m 
Kolhapur as if they were here and it is such a saving not only 
of hoisee and sowars but of time that is of great importance 
m these days of plague I am only sorry that I cannot see 
the plague hosptal and camp at Kota Teerth every dayi 
as 1 used to do when I was there I, however, go to Kolha 
pur every now and then and move about in the CHty and 
personally inspect the arrangehients and give instmotaons 
where necessary It is a pity both the old and new Palaces 
are infected dead rats having been seen there They are 
being diamfectod and I hope they will soon be habitable 
I am going m a few days to parts where there is scarcity 
For the present people m these parts are still gathering their 
crops and labour for argnoultural purposes is still m 
demand. 

Apropos of the stay m Panhala, His Highness describes 
his own eiponences, which will be readily corroborated by 
those who have ever been at euoh a place, m the following 
letter — ‘ I have not boon able to wnte to you since my 
rotnm from Bombay This is a very moe quiet place and 
I am always able to do heaps of work here I have been 
able to clear off all arrears and I am now able to do the work 
of BuporviflioD moro to my satisfaction. This fort is a good 
shelter against plague also All infection has been kept out, 
though plague has been ragmg m Kolhapur for the last 
four months.' 
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The Plague [Chapter VII. 

Another extract will also be useful here — “ The plague 
at Kolhapur is also under control, the daily average being 
about half a dozen cases only. The pinch of famine is not 
yet felt here, people are not flocking to the test works that 
have, been already opened at Shirol, Eaibag and on the Kon- 
kan side The effect of famine m other parts has greatly 
affected pnces and I cannot yet say to what pitch they may 
anse. I hear Colonel Wray has finished his report and has 
taken it himseU to Bombay” (December 29th, 1899 to 
Mr N ). Some attention had at the same time to be paid 
to the successor of Colonel Wray at the Agency. Mr P. 
suggests to His Highness, and it wiU be unanimously agreed 
that he did so very wisely, on December 31st, 1899 — 

“ If you get a chance, why not suggest that they should 
send a Civihan as a Pohtical Agent ^ It is very important 
that the State should have an exceptionally good officer at 
the Residency now to restore the broken relations with the 
Darbar and to mspire confidence m the pubhc ” 

This suggestion ultimately succeeded in brmgmg that 
well-known Orientahst Mr A M T. Jackson, ICS, and 
after him Mr (afterwards the Hon Sir W ) Morison to the 
Residency at Kolhapur. The attitude of these two short- 
termed officers, followed as they were by excellent Pohtical 
Officers hke Col Seely, Col Perns, Col Wodehouse and Col. 
Merewether, buried the memones of the years that we have 
now passed deep m the earth and once more the Maharaja 
and the Pohtical Agent became fnends workmg m harmony 
for a commom purpose 

In Apnl 1900, Mr Jackson, then the P. A , writes — 
I have no doubt your conclusions regardmg the HiU Tnbes 
are correct and I agree with every word you say about allow- 
mg the free export of fodder. I saw the Mamlatdar at Katkol 
on my way through and gathered from what he said that the 
people of the Taluka have not done badly this year. I 
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heard much the same at Torgal You must aDow me to 
oo3igatulat0 you on the peiBonal attention you have given 
to the admmistrataon of famine rehef m your State and on 
the suooe&s that haa bo far attended your eSorte Have 
you any idea of going to Mahabloehwai in May to make the 
acquaintance of the new Governor T 

He wntes ogam on 26th May 1900 — “Many thanks 
for allowing me to see the enclosed femme and plague report 
and map They show that your arrangementa are very 
complete The Diatnot Officer’s remaikB on the working on 
the cheap gram shop in 1896-1897 are espeoially mterestmg 
because they show he has a firm grasp of the principle that 
Government trade m gram in famine tune does more harm 
than good, a prmciple which is now accepted but which was 
overlooked for many years although it was clearly laid down 
hy General Sleeman 60 years ago 

The reader need not rely on these letters only for the 
excellence of the famme artangomente On December 20th 
the jSomart^ congratulates the Maharaja on the goneroui 
order which he had issued by which any one in the State who 
could not feod his cattle could take the same to the State 
Thattas where they would be cored for and could take his 
Cattle back whenever convenient to Arrangements 

were also made for sellmg grass at cheap rates The State 
Forests were opened to free granng Remissions and sus 
ponaons of land revenue were i^anclaoned on a sufficiently 
largo scale 
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The Renaissance in Kolhapur. 

Tho cluldren of H H — Stay at Panhaln— Hjb rc% crcncc for hiB anccs- 
tors — tho famine — admmiBtrativo reforms — ^Edocntion of the llson- 
Brafumns— His assistants— History of tlio Hostel idea— tlio agency of 
communal leaders— consultations — tlio Maratha Hostel opened — Co). 
Sealy’s advice— Col Barns’ advice — the Jam Hostel— His Highness on 
its utihty— the Lmgayct Hostel— Lord Lamington on the Hostels— ^lusal- 
man Education — Maratha sympathies font — tho other Hostels — tho Miss 
Clarke Hostel — Prince Ka^aram Industrial School — the jwsition of Jingnrc 
— the Kesults of tho Movement m and out of Kolhapur— on the State 
Service — Objections answered 

T he affairs of the State were niimmg on smooth hnes 
after the departure of Col. Wray and the transfer 
of Mr C to British service The ministry winch 
had to exclude His Highness’s orders and make his pohcies 
successful was of his own choice and though it stiU contained 
same elements which did not fully accord with Ins wishes, the 
machine of admuustration worked without apparent friction. 
In the meanwhile, his family expanded considerably by tho 
addition of two sons and one daughter to the dehght of the 
whole State. Kolhapur had been very unlucky in tbis respect 
for generations past The unhappy history of the Satara branch 
of the great Shivaji’s House and ite sad and sudden close as 
a rulmg family in the forties filled thle whole of Maharashtra, 
except perhaps the small section of its population which was 
still hvmg m the old world of 3ealousy for the Maharatta 
wamor class, with ominious forbodmgs about the future of 
that family. Though the second branch of the Royal House 
still ruled Kolhapur, its career was chequered by many unto- 
ward incidents, the least of which was not the demise without 
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issue of throo of tlie Maharaja s immediate piedeoeasors on 
the Gadi Sim Shahn CKhatrepata, however waa fortnnate 
m every way The fiat child was a daughter who was bom 
on March 10 1894 She was named Shu Radhabai alias 
AUmsaheb Maharaj The second ohildy a daughter named 
Anbai Akkasaheb wae bom on May 23, 1895 , but she died 
shortly after The third child was the Yuavra] Sim Bajatam 
Mahara] , who is to-day the Ohhatiapati Maharaj a of Kolahpui 
He waa bom on Friday Slat July 1897 Naturally this ooca 
mon was celebrated throughout the State with the most 
heart-felt rejoicmgs and both the parents of the future Chhatra 
paU leoeived enthusiastzo feboitabons from the pubho As a 
Shastn observed at the crowded pubho meeting, held 
n the Bajaram OoUege TTalh because the Hindus 
looked upon the long as a part of the divine power 
the birth of the heir apparent was to the pubho mind 
the advent of a partially divme foroo into the world 
and the mother said the Brahmm, shared with her 
husband the glory of being the chosen instruments of a 
high dispensation. The idea may seem grotesque to a 
modem rational eye But that certainly was the view of tiie 
people at large who attributed the past lU luck of the Chhatra 
patas m this respect to the wrath of that Providence to whose 
benevolence they now ascribed the auspicaous birth of the 
Ynvaraj Tho occasion is thus descnbod in the Annual Eeport 
of the State — Fnday 3Ut July 1897 will bo a red letter 
day m the history of the Kolhapur dynasty, being the birtb-day 
of the first direct mole ben bom in the family dnrmg the last 
40 ycam It was, therefore m the fitness of thmgs that the 
cvontwas hailed with os much if not more dehght and rejoic 
mgs m the family os was His Highness s installation four years 
ago That this joy was shared by His Highness s fnends, 
both European and Native, was shown by the numerous 
congratulatory addresses and messages received by His 
Ilig fa noas on the occasion, and His Highness • subjects, ever 
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on the alert to seize an opportunity for spontaneously manifest- 
ing their devotion and esteem for His Highness, would not 
he deterred even by the prevaihng distress from expressmg 
their joy m a sm table manner. 

“ As IS usual on occasion hke this, 12 pnsoners of good 
conduct were released and charitable gifts consisting of food, 
money and clothing were distnbutcd without stint among 
the needy and poor.” 

The last child was the second son of His Highness, Pnnee 
Shivaji Maharaj, who was bom on the 16th of Apnl 1899 at 
11 a m Except for an attack of convulsions, which had, as 
may be remembered, troubled His Highness himself in his 
childhood at Kagal, and which attacked the Yuvara] about 
the beginning of 1898, His Highness' family hfe was a perfect 
one. The annual raids of bubomc plague, a far more serious 
terror in those days than it is now, made it necessary for the 
Maharaja and his family frequently to stay at Panhala, the 
beautiful hiU-fort from which many a dynasty had ruled the 
temtory around The associations of the Fort, inspirmg to 
even a casual visitor, produced a deep impression on the 
mind of the Maharaja and his natural reverence for his renown- 
ed ancestors developed day by "day amidst those eloquent 
hills and dales of Panhalagada and Pawangad The Shivaji 
movement of Poona had his|full sympathies mthe beginning * 
A deputation mcludmg Mr B G Tilak waited upon him an 
secured assurance of his support But the pohtical turn which 

the movement took under Mr Tilak’s lead compelled His 
Highness to leave it alone That by no means meant that 

* Col Sealy, the Political Agent, referred to the Shivaji movement 
m these words —(1901) 

“ By all means let the Maratha students be proud of their national 
hero, imitate him m his qnahties of energy, organisation and leadership and 
just as we English are at present about to celebrate the millenary of our 
own great Alfred, so let the Maratha youth also keep its enthusiasm and 
nartnotism green by celebratmg the memory of examples like that of 
Shivaji ” 

There was no reason for the Maharaja therefore to adopt a cold 
attitude towards the movement so long as its leaders did hot attempt to 
give it a pohtical extremist colour 
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TTiw TTig)inwp^ was beloiid otheis in that hifltonca\ mflbnot 
wliioli every’ one had a nght to e^wot m a direct and lineal 
descendant of Shivaji himaelf. He visited the Fort of Malwan 
(in the TUtnagm Distnot) m March 1902 to pay his respects 
to the old image of Shivaji there and so great was his reverence 
for the founder of his family that he bore on his own shonldera 
the palanqmn bearing the image Thn temple of Shivaji 
lately bmlt by Inm at Panhida itself faces the old Palace m 
that Port BO as to enable him to pay his daily homage to 
Shivaji before going out and bears witness to His TTighnees s 
respect for the memory of his departed anoestor The cluster 
of httle buildmgs near the Town TTnll m Kolhapur, commonly 
called the Nursery Garden but which deserves a better name# 
IS a striking teetimany to the same trait m his character and 
oommemoratea the past rulers of Kolhapnr in the reverential 
Bpmt of the Bast 

Adimnisttative affairs recei^sd full attention. Pammsi 
as I have shown, was added to plague m 1899>1900 and the 
need of giving rehef to the people and the cattle stnolmn by 
famme was ^ pnnapal anziety of His Higlmess m these 
two years In Beoember of 1899 be issned orders permitting 
his subjects to leave all the oatUe that could not be fed by 
them in the Thattis of the State where they were to be properly 
taken care of at State expense and from which they could 
be taken back by the owners at any tame they hkcd. 
Arrangements wore made for the sale of fodder at cheap rates 
The jungles of the State wore again thrown open to the 
pnbho for graring purposes Tapu advances were sanctioned 
to the extent of three quarters of a lakh For the rehef of 
human sufferers His Highness sanctioned during those 
times the construction of three new tnTitm at Vadgaon, 
Bukadi and Shirol and the repairmg of ffvo old ones the 
total cost of the whole programme being four lakhs of rupees. 

The Medical Department was reorganised by the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Surgeon with an EInglish and Contmentsl 
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Improvements. 


[Chapter VII I. 

training in science and the creation of a Ladies section under 
MissK Kelavkar, LM.&S , who had understate patronage 
obtained the finishing touches of education and experience in 
British Hospitals after a distinguished career in the G. M 
College at Bombay A Dispensary was opened at Hatkalan- 
gadain addition to the Ahalyabai Ayurvedic Dispensary 
opened at Kolhapur The B W D also did good work dunng 
this period Besides the Imgational tanks referred to above, 
three large bridges were completed on the Nipani-Dijapur 
Road and a hundred miles of new pucca roads were 
constructed 

But the most important feature of the progress winch 
Kolhapur made during these days was the impetus which 
His Highness gave to the cause of what is called the education 
of the Backward Classes of his people, but what may more 
appropnately be called the national education of Maharashtra 
Long before others. His Highness reahsed to the fullest 
extent the evils ansmg out of a one-sided educational advance- 
ment of the Indian people — one sided because it was closely 
confined withm the narrow limits of a small caste He found 
that this unbalanced state of social progress placed the real 
people m Maharashtra — ^the non-Brahmm communities — 
at a great and fatal disadvantage Armed with the power 
which knowledge give, the Brahmins, he saw, estabhshed 
themselves firmly and securely m all walks of hfe, more espe- 
cially m the Government of the State as well as the Province 
to which his State belonged There was no hope, he thought, 
of the non-Brahmins being rescued from the clutches of the 
dommatmg caste unless they were mduced to pursue the path 
of western education and to wrest from the firm grip of the 
Bra hnun s the disproportionate share of power which the latter 
had hitherto usurped The first step to take was to form a 
nucleus for the work he had to do. Without a sympathetic admi- 
nistration on which he could rely for carrying out his policy m 
its spirit, all his efforts would have proved fruitless and remained 
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zoere aspafaticms irluoli would never liave matenAbsed It 
WAS a laclcy comoidenoe wHioK gave Mr Sabnis to His High 
noM as a totor who had, as we have seen before, now become 
hiB Chief Mmistei or Ihwan* 'Whatevot the Official position 
which Mr Sabnis occnpied, ho was his chief adviser m all his 
work for the Non Brahmin cause The Brahmm oligarchy 
of the mmonty penod fully realised the dangers of an astute 
Non Brahmm pohbaan hke Mr Sabnis being by the Maha- 
raja s side and tned then utmoet to remove him Three 
mfluential Biahmms, Mr IMak who was then a Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Oonnmh Mr B N Joehi who was the 
Chief Jndge of Kolhapur and Hr Bhondopnnt Boikai who 
was then the trusted phymoian of His Highness, urged upon 
His Highness the neoessity of oendmg Mr Sabnis back to 
Bntiah ocrvice on the ground that they had evidemoe of 
his being a traitor to the Hahara]a himself 1 The Mahaia]a 
asked them to produce it wboh they never could do and the 
attempt only strengthened his oonfidenoo in Mr Sabnis 
Mr Yiohare LOJB , and Mr Jadhav M-A*, LUd were the 
next two reormts taken by him under the sdvioe of Mr Mhaske 
of the Deccan Assomstion, Poona A few more graduates 
of the Maratha and other non Brahmm castes bJ^d also joined 
the service of the State as htamlatdars and MuubiSb by this 
tame Among the non-gradoates around him he found some 
friends of the cause whose enthusiaam for it was no less keen 
and whose collaboration was no leas valuable than that of 
these educated officers of the State The place of honour among 
the whole body must rightly be given to the Mrdiara] a s younger 
brothoT Shnmant Baposaheb tlw Chief of Kegal. He was 
always the nght hand man of His Highness m work 
Straight m aH his doings nncompromising in his devotion 
to the purpoee m view undeterred by difficulties or dangers 
Shn Bapnsoheb took the place of tho second m command 
Popular belief went further and ascribed the power behind 
the Throne m this respect to Bapusaheb who was for long 
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[Chapter VIII 

looked upon as the chief victim to the fell disease of 
Brahminophobia As His Higlinc.ss once wrote to a 
fnend, the splendid worlc which the Chief did for the Non- 
Brahmins was not as fully appreciated by tho pubhc as it 
should have been, only because, as His Highness put it some- 
what bluntly, ho himself never gave his colleagues any oppor- 
tunity to have tho curtain hftod before them. Tho hst 
would not be complete — and I am not trying to make it 
exhaustive — ^without a reference to another veteran soldier 
in tho army, the late Babosahob Khanvilkar, a brother-m- 
law of His Highness Though without tho savmg grace of 
western culture, Babasahob was a bold and sincere lover of 
the backward classes and brought to tho task before him a 
doggedness which is all too rare in men With the facihty 
for illustration from the Shikar world which His Highness 
BO abundantly possessed, he called Babasaheb his “ Bucha 
who in the course of an attack on a tiger by a pack of his 
hounds, caught the roaring tiger’s tongue and killed that 
ferocious beast, though at the cost of his own hfe. That was 
Babasaheb, ready to make every sacrifice to accomphsh the 
end in view. 

The next step was to provide for the education of the 
nsmg generation of the Non-Brahmms, a step which His High- 
ness was now to take with the aid of these men Smee some 
time before 1900, His Highness had provided for a few Maratha 
students m his own Palace. The first batch of them was oared 
for m an aristocratic style. It was found Ishat this kindness 
only served to spoil the boys. The tongas which drove 
them to the schools were replaced by bullookcarts. StiU 
the atmosphere of the Palace had its deleterious effects on 
the Maratha boys who learnt the fashions of the Sirdars 
more quickly than their lessons. This was but natural The 
idea at the back of the Maharaja’s mind, radiant with the 
freshness of inexperienced youthfulness, was to cheer up 
the Maratha boys, convince them of the very keen interest 
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-which -the Chhatrapati took m them and ttiaVpi the eduoataonal t 
career which was so oirt of the way for thftm as attrscbv© 
as it could possibly be Bxpenenoe soon taught htTn that 
this would not do The Brahmin commnrity in Kolhaptir 
hadindeedled-fche way by starting a Hostel for the Brahmin 
boys in the High Schools and the College m the year 1896 As 
nsiiah the msbtnbon was designated by a non-Beobonal name 
Half consmons of the Brahmin pnipose it was to eeive, BQs 
Hj^mees gave his snpport to it. The Animal Keport for 
1896-97 refers to this Hostel in these tenrifi — * As scarcity 
began to prevail m Kolhapur the chargee in the hotels soon 
rose from Ba. 6 to Be 7 and eo it was considerod that parents 
in ordinary circumstances would finil it difficult to pay them 
and keep theirsons for leammgm the High Sohooland College 
To give them some sort of relief a Boaidmg House has been 
estahhahed and the monthly charges have been fixed at 
Be. 5 per head. The management of this oonoem is made 
over to a committee espeoiaHy appointed with Bao Saheb 
V B Qokhale Assistant Judge Kolhapur, for its President. 
The number of free studentships in the High School and 
College has also been increased to afford rehef to poor 
etodents. 

The msUtutiou did not, it seems, hve long, thanks to 
the apathy of the Brahmin community m such matten 
It IB possible that the need for rostnoted hberty during school 
days -was not approcoated by the young men or the parents 
of this community and this may also be on explanation of 
the early death of the mstitutaon The Maharaja had by 
1900 found out that such general attempts proved of no avail 
to backward classes like the Morathas. In his Paddock m 
which ho took keen interest all his life, he had observed that 
the •western method of leaving the horses— old and young as 
well as the weak and the strong — free within the compound 
with a heap of grass on one odo and a tank of water on the 
other had enabled the younger and the atrongor to cat all 
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the grass and dnnk all the water while the older and the 
weaker wore lacked away by the rest from the * common ’ 
stock and pond The method, he said, did not smt even the 
beasts and the so-caUed hostel for all classes did no better. 
The laissezfaire pohcy had enabled the stronger community 
of Brahmins to reap all the benefits of the educational system 
and continue their old pohcy of shutting out the backward 
classes from all the theoretically ‘ open ’ avenues to progress 
and advancement The pohcy took no note of the pecuhar 
situation created in Hindu India by her centunes-old history. 
That history had so filled the minds of the non-Brahmin 
Hindus (at any rate throughout the South) with ideas of self 
depreciation that, left to themselves, they looked upon 
education as a wholly unnatural pursmt for their class, a pilrsmt 
which Nature and Providence unfitted them for. From the 
Presidential Chair of the Maratha Educational Conference 
at Khamgaon m 1917, His Highness put the point thus — 
“ In this respect, our past is a dark page m history Learning 
was the monopoly of only one section of the population 
Manu and the subsequent law-givers made different laws 
according to the ideals of those times for regulatmg the affairs 
of different castes and the doors of leammg were shut agamst 
the lower castes They were not allowed even to read their 
own rehgious books and Vedas No rehgion except the Hindu 
has the distmction of actmg m this bhnd and sorry manner,” 

On another occasion. His Highness asked — “ Formerly 
education was so difficult a ]ob for us that even the Maharaja 
of Satara ” — obviously the reference is to Pratapsmha Maha- 
raja — “had to take lessons at midmght What of others 
then 

The result was that the pohcy of passivity hitherto follow- 
ed by the British Government and the various Indian States 
had to be abandoned in favour of a pohcy of active and 
special help to the educationally backward comm um ties It was 
. not, however, wise indiscnminately to waste the resources 
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of the Stftte withoat creataog id the classes ocmoenied a 
oeitaiD omooDt of mibal looeptiTity or a ^nliiDgness to move 
ftTuI aasumlate the advantages ofbrecL THw Highsess hod 
fooDd from hia ezpenenoe witii the Marathi stodente whom 
he hod pat np m his Palooe that a osefol outside stunolos 
piesuppoeod an innate oapam^ to profit by it tamos proved 
of no good to the dead or the dymg He therefore set himself 
to findmg oat tiie natural leiuiarg of the oommtmibes whom 
he wanted to give a start on the road to progress. His deter- 
minataon to leave eaoh caste to its own leaders was anb endm g 
all through his Tifft, When many years after the ponod with 
which we am deahng here His Highuess was desonbed by 
the admmng orowda of the depressed classes as their leader 
he stoutly refused to aooept a position of that kmd. At a 
conference of the Depressed Classes at Mangaon (In the Kagal 
State) under the Chairmanship of Mr Amhedtar a graduate 
of the Mahar ocmminmty on March 21 1920 His Highness 
said — “ I respectfully want, however to impress upon the 
audience the fact that TnmtftWftg m the ohoaoe of worthy leaden 
are the root cause of our wretched conditaon Selfish people, 
with the object of beoomiDg famous by sweet words become 
leaders anil thus deceive the ignorant masses. We must 
appomt leaders from our own caste £ven buds and beasts 
do the same, A beast is never made a leader of birds , or a 
bird, of beasts. It is because of the leadership of a sliepherd 
m the case of cows, buHools and sheep that the latter are 
ulbrnatoly eent to the butcher house * 

The analogy may not be perfect Bat it was qmte true 
that many sonadled leaders from other castes foiled the 
people whose cause they professed to espouse at critical 
momente and some less eorapulous although more stout 
hearted leaden took the lead for exploiting the Depressed 
Claases for their own purposes. At least in one case the 
Depressed Classes had found that the ‘ Leader misled them 
oven against the wishes of every one of their own thi nki ng 
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men to give a go-bye to their unanimous demand for communal 
Tepresontation in the reformed Councils and his only object 
was to propitiate the gods of his nationahst party and obtain 
applause from it. This is, however, another story. 

His Highness now made up his mind to take definite 
steps for backmg up the backward classes in educational 
matters He was already a patron of the Deccan Association 
which had appreciated his valued patronage by electing him 
to its Presidentship. He had discussed the problem with 
hberal-mmded Brahmins hke Mr. Ranade and Mr. Gokhale 
who had approved, of his ideas on the subject. It may here 
be noted that His Highness was never slow to admit what 
he owed to such true Brahmins in matters like this. Early 
m his career, he had come in contact with them and knew 
that they had done good work in the direction m which he 
now wished to go forward. “ My friends the late lamented 
Justice Eanade and Gopalrao Gokhale,” he told a Non- 
Brahmm audience at Bombay in November 1918, “ had 
worked for the betterment of the backward people. It 
was from them that I got the idea first that great efforts 
must be made to spread education among the backward 
people.” What was wantmg m them was that with all their 
mteUectual recognition of the goodness of the cause they 
showed the same lack of active sympathy and readiness to go 
the whole length which characterised all leaders from outside 
the Backward Communities themselves and for which he 
advised them to put their faith only in their own men 

Thus prepared to go forward, he consulted educationists 
of all kmds on the pomt. One of them, Mr. Giles, the then 
Director of Pubhc Instruction, wrote thus m 1900 “ I am 
exceedmgly glad to receive a letter from your Highness and I 
need hardly say that I shall be glad to talk over with you the 
project for a Boardmg School for Marathas. I entirely agree 
that it IS most essential that some special effort should be 
made to bnng the Marathas forward educationally Their 
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own habita and flontimeintB are not in tiie direction of higher 
ednoataon and conseqaently they aa compared with the 
Brahmin Comnmnity fall behind-, I re m ember when I 
vuflted K-dhapHr College that I found that the Marathas 
did not staok to the couiBO ai^ go through with it As a 
reeult I very seldom get (from them) apphcations for 
employment in the Educational Department and m the other 
DepartanentB, too, it is much the Bame ” 

THp Highneaa waa not thmfang at this tame only of the 
Maratha caste In the beginning of 1901 be heard of the 
Jam Conferanoe which was going to be held at a shrme of 
that commnmty near Nipani a few days' later and he asked 
Mr Patil, a Jam Graduate m hia service, to hurry up to the 
plaoe and assure the Jams of his sympathy for the cause 
they had at heart. Being a Mahalkan at Baibag where Bis 
Highness was then m camp Mr Fatal hesitated to leave his 
office , but the hlaharaja told him that he would take care 
of himself and asked Mr Fatal to attend the Oonfeienoe 
The Jam Conferanoe decided to open a Hofrtel for ita students 
at Kolhapur and did so m April 1901 Certam difierenoes 
among the leading men of tho community however prevented 
the orgamseie from approaohmg His Highness for immediate 
help , but it came on a few years later in full abundance 
as I shall presently abow In the meanwhile Hot Majesty 
the Queen Empress Viotona the Good had died and His 
Highness thought that the Maratha Hostel would be a httmg 
memorial to her eventful reign which had opened the 
doors of knowledge, hiGierto closed and sealed with the 
sanetion of the Shostras, to the Maratha and similar backward 
commumbos. As the Secretary of the Hostel, Meherban 
Mhaisalkar put it, it was m this reign that the lower strata 
of the masses of the Indian population have begun to under 
stand the importance of education and the hoods of several 
communities such as Mahomedans, Joins Sheuvis Probhus 
etc., have been cstabhshmgmstitutions for the spread of ednea 
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tion in tlicir respective communities,” and it was “to the 
rapid growtli of tins idea (among the Maratlias) that our 
present institution owes its inception.” The Maratha Stu- 
dents’ Institute, named after the late Queen, was opened on 
Apnl 18, 1901, under the Presidentship of His Highness. 
Besides a bmldmg with a largo compound for its extension. 
His Highness gave the now Institute the nucleus of a perma- 
nent endowment which was soon raised by him to over 
Es 47,000 Large bmldmgs have been added to the old 
quarters and provide lodgmgs for a hundred students His 
Highness has strengthened the income of the Institute by an 
annual grant of Es 550 and a landed income of about 
Es 2,000 a year. The funds of this as well as the other 
Hostels deposited m the State Treasury bear an interest of 
8 per cent per annum Scholarships on a hberal scale are also 
allowed to the inmates of all these institutions 

The foundation stone of the new quarters was laid by 
Colonel Sealy on September 25 The Colonel emphasised 
the usefulness of the institution to the Marathas and 
added — 

“ If I may be permitted to add a few words of advice, 

I would urge on the comimttee that the scope of the institu- 
tion should embrace, not only boarding and lodgmg at a cheap 
rate of the Maratha students who come to Kolhapur for edu- 
cational purposes, but the committee should not neglect the 
moral (I might say, rehgious) well-bemg of the students. 
The mstitution should exclude from its preemets anythmg m 
the way of immoral or vicious characteristics. Much will 
depend on the person or persons charged with the supermtend- 
ence of the mstitution , for I must warn you that the 
mere training of mteUect, unaccompamed by moral training, 
will never turn out good subjects of the State The State 
provides mtellectual trainmg , you must see to the moral 
or rehgious traimng yourselves ” 
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Not was Colonel Sealy slow to leoogmse tliat tlie effort 
lor the uplift of one oaste did not form the whole duty of 
the State He said — 

“And in oonolnsion, do not fo^et that the State of 
Kolhapur does not consist of Marathas alone Whilst doing 
an you can to forward the interests of the Maratha commnnity, 
do not for ge t that the body pohbo has other membeis and 
let yoni efforts always be dueotod, even when p ursuing yonr 
own mdmdnal ends to the common good the common weoL 
Colonel Ferns and Mr Pease, M.P , visited the Maratha 
Hostel in March 1902 and gave a welcome impetns to its noble 
work by their enoomagmg and sympathetio advice The Colo- 
nel referred to the mstatutioa and its work in these words — 

* I imagine that to few 'Rngiishm an have fallen opportn 
nitiies for maTking the development of Maratha aspuabons 
For when, mote than SO yeaa ago I Erst came to Kolhapur 
the oommumty was a backward and Ignorant one and although 
thU is a Maratha State there was not a ministerial or otiier 
offioe held by the Mamthm, save in a menial capacity This 
was an unsatisfactory state of thmgn, but it was not remediable 
then. Development could only come from within ^ and 
even in those days, a power was springing up from among 
you, which was destined to foster and further that develop- 
ment. Yonr Maharaja with some of his Maratha Feudatones, 
was hemg educated for the fafffhnent of high dutrec and with 
thmr development was bound up the development of the 
community The objects kept m view by the Maratha 
Education Society are admirable, and if the Marathas do 
not take advantage of the o pp o rU mitaos now offered to them, 
the fault win bo theus and other communities may bo excused 
if they look upon them as a degenerate race ” 

The goal of the education which the Hoetel was intended 
to spread among tho Marathas, accordmg to the Colonel, was — 

“ You should take your education, m the first place as 
a means towards tho moral elevation of tho community and 
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not solely for the matenal aggrandisement of the individual. 
Loam above all things to be independent, stnke out for 
yourselves new hnes, and emancipate yourselves from ser^le 
adherence to - conservative notions ” 

Jlr Alfred E. Pease, M.P., in a sympathetic speech ex- 
pressed the great satisfaction which both Mrs Pease and him- 
self felt in being allowed to take part in the proceedings in 
connection with the Maratha Education Society. Hewas in the 
fullest sympathy with the aims and objects of the Institution 
and desired that aU those who had promoted the object they 
had met to forward might see the reahsation of their hopes. 
They certamly might be congratulated on all they had done 
within the year Thus encouraged, the instititution earned 
on its work dunng the years that followed with much vigour 
and enthusiasm It had some eighty students on its rolls when 
the Maharaja died Of these, 9 attended the Eajaram College 
and the rest read m the vanous High Schools m Kolhapur. 

The Jam Hostel which was estabhshed in Apnl 1901 was 
brought on a permanent basis m 1904, when His Highness 
laid the foundations of its mam buildmg on the beautiful 
Chauphala Mai opposite to the Maratha Hostel, a gift to the 
Southern Maratha Jam Association from the Maharaja himself. 
"When he decided to give that prominent site to the Jams, 
a small cotene of courtiers opposed the grant on some grounds 
or other, aU of which were actuated by envy for the Jams 
being thereby able, as they feared, to loom larger than them- 
selves m the pubhc eye The dif&culties they created seemed 
at one time to be so insuperable that the first programme of 
laymg the foundation stone had to be dropped His High- 
ness, however, was firm He was, it appears, aware that the 
mtngues gomg on against the Jams getting that site would 
reach the Resident whose name was freely mentioned m private 
conversation by the mtnguers as the chief obstacle m their 
way. On 16th June 1904, he teUs Colonel Ferns, who was 
then the Resident at Kolhapur — 
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You ■would bo glad to loam tbat ■tho Jaujs are budding 
a Boarding Houbo for Btudenta of their caste and a site has 
been granted to thATo near old Dr Sinclair s house opposite 
to the MflTfttbft Boarding House Perhaps you may get a 
complaint from some people hare which would of course bo 
■without any foundation I wnte this as I think it most 
deeiiable to encourage that oommumty It would go to 
break oS the monopoly of one caste 

The Jams were told that the Resident would never 
aDow that site to bo buOt on, that a kitchen there would 
emit smoko ■which would disturb him when he passed that 
way that no pnviea could even be permitted at a place 
Eke that Hia Highness was, however so keen over the matter 
that the Jams felt his pulse very easily and their Hostel on 
that very site was soon an accomplished fact. His Highness 
himself opened the new buddm^ m the following year In 
the course of his reply to the address of the Secretary, Mr 
Latthe, His Highness said — 

* The request has been made on behalf of the Southern 
Maratha Jam Association and 1 consider that the birth of 
asBOcaataoDs like t~hiw indicates ■unmistakably the directions 
of the powerful mflueucoe that have been ■woriong ■under the 
benign rule of the Bntish Government. One of the bene- 
ficent results of that rule is the oommenoement of the emanci 
pation of the backward classes from the intellectaal and social 
thraldom to which they had been subjected from time imme- 
morial and the tendencies that are the outcome of our contaot 
with the West are nowhere better fflustratod than m such 
attempts of those commumtiea to raise themselves, 'W’o see 
very encouraging signs of an intemal awakening of the 
masses. The ■warlike the agncultural, the mdustnal and the 
commercial classes have all come to recogidao the necessity 
of tprcading education among their commumbes and for 
that purpose have started associattons in different parts of 
the country In this small city it is very gratifying to see 
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the sister Institutions of the hlarathas and the Jams established 
side by side and I trust that mth mutual love and co-opora- 
tion they will advance hand in hand in the path of progress 

“ I would certainly lay no great claim to any credit 
for their creation but I have always made it a point to hold 
out every encouragement to these classes and it is a genuine 
pleasure to mo to mark their progress and I trust I may be 
excused if I am inchned to look upon the results, small as 
they are, with a feelmg bordering on pride.” 

Continuing, His Highness observed . — 

“ I hstened with great attention to your interesting 
address and I felt particularly gratified by your “remark from 
here we might send forth not only promising doctors, lawyers, 
engineers and statesmen but talented merchants and skilful 
agriculturists who will carry forward to coming ages the 
hitherto mterrupted annals of ancient times with fresh 
vigour ” That shows the goal of your ambition. I quite 
reahse how, for the present, you, hke all backward classes, feel 
handicapped m the race of hfe and m your first efforts to 
raise yourselves seek external help , but I would hold up for 
imitation your most laudable resolve to do away with the 
go-cart as soon as you are able to stand on your own legs 
and with all my heart, I wish you success m your 
endeavours to do so ” 

The group of buildmgs constituting the Jam Hostel now 
consists of rooms for a hundred students, a Lecture Hall, a 
Temple, etc , the total cost of which exceeds Rs 60,000, a 
major portion whereof was contributed by Sheth Mamckchand 
Hirachand, a Jam philanthropist of Bombay Bhs Highness 
entertamed a very high regard for Sheth Mamckchand and 
contmued his fnendship with him till the latter’s death m 
1914 His Highness met him for the first time when m August 
1902 he spent a few hours m his bungalow at Chowpatty on 
his return from England and the Shethji’s genial nature* 
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BUQpUaty of Tn&np piTH^ imstuitod muniBceiioe And dumtereated 
'«70i^ for the relief of the poor toos toined that acquaintance 
into a Iftwfapg fnendahip There are at present about ninety" 
boys ID the Hoatel, abotit 20 of whom are readmgm the College 
Beaidea contnbnkng to ita fnnda, TTi« TTt ghnBM paid an annual 
grant of Bs. 350 to the Hostel and extended to it all the 
facOitiea whioh the Uarathas enjoy m the State Schools 
Next in order of time comes the Lmgayat Hoeteh Mr 
Change a Law Qradoato of tiw TJ niv e mty who was m hit 
service and who was later on promoted to the Chief Jndgeship- 
in the State by His Blg^mees himseU, a positicai he la oconpying 
to-day was mduced m 1907 to start an edncational move- 
roept m his own oommtmity Id the Karnatelc, the leaders 
of the Lmgayata had already made good progress and His 
Highneae mvited the Sardesai of Wantmnn and Hao Bahador 
Altai to help the local Lmgayats The lesnlt of their visit 
to Kolhapur m Jane 1907 was the VeeraahivB (Lingayat) 
Hostel on the western bank of the Bankala Talao givmg 
aocommodation to over fifty atodents. In Febmaiy 1907 
Bib ICghness attended the Lmgayat Confeience in a hiU 
shnne called Sldhagiri eight miles away from Kolhapur and 
enconiaged the oommonity m its noble efiorts lake its elder 
fisterB of the Maratha and the Jam cornmnDities, this Hostel 
was also the looipiont o! substantial help m the form of dona 
lions and grants from ths Maharaja 

Hie Excellency Lord Lonungton who visited Kolhapur 
m October 1901 loferrod to some of those institationi in 
enlogutio tones and said — 

Mention has been made of the Boardmg School m which 
His nighneae takes eo much mtorest. The Maratha Board 
mg School has for its object the odncation of tbo backward 
classes It is not long ago that I had a potition m tho interest 
of one of theeo backward classes which pointed ont tho du 
abibties under which tboy labour m life and I do not bobero 
any greater phflanthropio work can be UDdertokon by anybody 
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in high position than to try and do something to give a better 
start to those who are thrown out of the oidmary organisation 
and employments of life.” 

His Excellency said on another occasion the same day — 

“ This morning I had occasion to compliment His High- 
mess upon the — I might almost say — ^lavish care he has 
^ bestowed upon education I think he is almost over-generous 
^ some respects, that he does not perhaps insist on people 
domg all they can to help themselves He is almost too 
generous and one of the thmgs I have learned m bfe is that 
people never take fuU advantage of what is given them unless 
they make some sacrifice on their own part However, I think 
everybody will agree that if this is a fault on the part of His 
Highness, it is a fault m the nght direction ” 

These remarks were particularly apphcable to the attempt 
which His Highness now wished to make for the Hahomedan 
community m his State The Mussahnans m British India 
under the far-sighted gmdance of Sir Sayad Ahmad had been 
trymg to instil a love for English education m the mmds of 
their youths for many years past But though they numbered 
31,600 m the Kolhapur State, they had not been affected by 
the general movement m Hindustan to any appreciable extent. 
Some feeble attempts to rouse the community from its lethargy ' 
were bemg made by the Deccan Mahomedans , but they had 
not been fruitful When His Highness returned from his 
European tour m 1902, the Mahomedans of Kolhapur presented 
a welcome address, m reply to which he urged upon their 
attention the need of a special educational movement among 
their backward and therefore fallen commxmity He assured 
them of his support if they started an institution for the 
purpose , but nothing was done by the Mussahnans at this 
tune. So His Highness’ first step for the advancement of the 
Mahomedans was to admit a few of then students, about ten 
m all, mto the Maratha Hostel That showed that though 
the Maratha leaders were dnectly concerned with then own 
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caste they were not eeotiotial ot narrow minded m t he ir 
educational sympathies One may go a step further and 
say that while the Brahmins who assumed comprehensive 
titles for then institutions were turning them in actual practwe 
for then own use, the hlarathaa under the leadership of the 
MahaT 03 a were givmg the advantage of then KMSilied caste 
organisation to all allied cosmumtiee iTifJndmg when 
neoesaary even the Mussalmans and Ohnstians One of these, 
Mr Usaf Abdulla who had now taken his Arts Degree was 
taken into State Semoe and entrusted with the duty of giving 
an impetus to the cause of education among his co religionists 
Being young and merpenenced however Mr Viohare — a 
Maratho gentleman — had to be for some tune in charge of the 
Mahomodan Hostel which was started in November 1906 
In Kothapur the fraternity of Islam is not m a very pios- 
perons condition and IDs Highness could not make the 
mstitutioii thrive by these measure If anywhere, it was here 
that His Highness had to lavuh his generosity He paid 
Bs 5,600 to the Mussalmaa budding fund A smtable site 
was of course given free m Juno 1907 for this building A 
grant of Bs 250 a year was sanctioned And last but not 
least, a total annual landed Income of Bs 6 746 was given 
to the institution It will thus be seen that it owes its present 
solid foundataons to the unstmted generosity of His late 
Highness The bmlding which is still not complete is 
caloulatod to provide for 60 students In the lost year of 
Hjs HtgbnpiM 33 students were deriving benefit from it of 
whom five were in the Rajoram OoUege 

The movement thus started on a catholic basis worked 
as a leaven throughout the whole non Brahmin Society of 
the State The Namdeo or Shimpi caste organised a oommtmsl 
conference m Kolhapur nndortho leadership of Ur BarfaUa 
now In the Baroda Semco but then a resident of Kolhapur 
itself The first result of this was the Nnmdco Hostel for 
students m which 30 boys are provided for The Daivadnyn 
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Bralinuns — 'tvhoso Brahminsliip is stoutly domed by the other 
Brahmins — went in for a Hostel of their own, afiording 
facilities for 22 students in 1021 The Saraswats or Shenvis 
— another Brahmin community whose claims to be desenbed 
under that title arc so mabcioiisly resisted by the jealous 
monopolists of the tenn ‘ Brahmin ’ — received a gift of a site 
worth Bs 5,000 for their Hostel in addition to a small main- 
tenance grant for the institution. The bmldmg fund given by 
a generous lady of the community — ^Mrs. Saraswatibai 
Latkar — ^was supploracnted by a donation of Ks. 1,600 
from His Highness It accommodates some thirty students 
The small but useful Prabhu community in Kolhapur was also 
enabled to have a similar institution providmg for thirty 
students. His Highness gonerousl}’' assisted the Hostel with a 
buddmg contribution amountmg to Rs 15,000 and it has the 
pecuhar feature of peipetuatmg the name of Rao Bahadur 
R V. Sabms, C I.E , whose life-work m Kolhapur is so closely 
mterwoven with the story of His Highness himself and whose 
association with him helped him m no small measure to foster 
the spirit thus created among the people of his State. 

The Miss Clarke Hostel for the so-called untouchable 
classes m Kolhapur occupies a very prominent place on this 
side of the Maharaja’s enhghtened activities. Among these 
classes themselves, it was impossible in the begmmng to find 
men who could be trusted to take the lead A small band of 
educated non-Brahmins therefore took up the work m Feb- 
ruary 1908, met in the Jam Hostel on the 9th of that month 
and formed themselves into “ a Society for the promotion of 
education among the Depressed Classes ” The standard of 
education m the Vernacular State Schools for these classes 
was so low that those who had passed through them could not 
be properly admitted mto the Middle School Classes and hence 
abeginnmghadtobemade with a trammg class for these boys 
to be coached for the secondary education which was to foUow. 
Besides His Highness — people of all non-Brahmm commu- 
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mbes, naw and old, aaaistad tho wcdt. Tlw names of CoL 
Wodelioase, tlie Heeident, who took the keenest interest in 
this Soaety and ShnJmsenSwami, the orthodox high pnart 
of the Jams may be BpemaDy mtmtioDed Aftar the tmmmg 
was completed, the boys wore sent to the High Bohool and for 
the convenience and comfort of theee stndenfa, the Society 
started a EmaD Hostel with 7 etndente m the Ekwen Teni|i 
premisee m Bawrwar Path, kmdly lent for the purpose by His 
Bj^mesa. The visit of Hisa Olaile to Eolhapnx and the mten* 
eat she took m the Depreesed CSasaes movement generally in 
her sho:h career in this oonntiy induced His Highness to name 
the Hostel after her SubeequenUy His Hi^iness placed the 
Bite With the btoldiog standing thereon at t^ disposal of the 
mstitatiaa. The comfortabk quartets added on to th^ old 
etrnctare m Z9Z4 received from His Highness a full half of 
the total cost mcurred by the Oomnuttee of Management. 
Twenty two High School Zwys were taking advantage of this 
Hostel when His Highnese died- This was, however only the 
httle stream which later on, as we shall see in another 
chapter grew mto a voluminous erurrent 

Uenbon might also be made here of tho awakening among 
the Kara] gars or Jmgars — the Aiya Kshatnyas as they 
denominate tliemaelveB — which led some tone afterwards to 
the ostabfishment of a Btudents Boarding House and Pimee 
Bajaiam Industnal School Ziy this oommunity The Xmgai* 
are one among the many Hindu castea vfhich have suffered 
gnovously at tho Zionds ol the priesthood for no other fault 
than that of being on intefligent and therefore self assertive 
class of the non Brahmins, OngmaDy of a Kshotnya ongin 
they betook themselves to the thriving profcssioD of manu 
factoring Jins (saddles) for tho honoa of tho Maratha army 
The economic prosperity wluoh their sldlfnl arbranahip m this 
and vanoos other fields gave them, croated m their mmds a 
wholly legitimate amhiboo to froo themselves from tZio 
shacklea of Sudrahood imposed on all non Brahmins, The 
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consequeDce was that they were subjected to the same persecu- 
tion as was the unfaihng lot of all self-respectmg Hindu com- 
munities at the hands of the Brahmins under the mspiration of 
the Peshwas and their Sirdars. The Hindus, as a whole, took 
their cue from the Brahmins and began to look upon them as 
lower than the depressed classes themselves on the specious 
ground that they worked upon leather in makmg the saddles ^ 
No barbers would shave them and no washerman would wash 
their clothes ' The first problem for the Jin gars was therefore 
to free themselves from this stigma attached to their names. 
The agitation set on foot for this purpose received the hearty 
support of the Maharaja. But social prejudices, so skilfully 
fostered by the teachmgs of the Brahmins, could not be over- 
come in a day and they soon found that the better course for 
them to follow was to elevate themselves by better education 
and by progress on their old mdustnal and technical fines. 
His Highness had already employed one of their tramed 
men m the Jayasmgrao Tecfimcal School at Kolhapur. 
Mr Yamnajirao Amble, a resourceful factory owner of Nipam 
and an ardent Satya Shodhaka type of social reform,er, was 
also encouraged to open a foundry at Shahupun, the new 
commercial suburb of Kolhapur brought into existence by 
and named after His Highness m the early years of fiis regime 
Through these men, a conference of the Arya Kshatnya (also 
called Jmgar or Karajgar) Vidya Vardhak Samaj was held at 
Kolhapur m August 1920, m the course of which His High- 
ness opened the Rajaram Industnal School and the Karajgar 
Students’ Hostel The Samaj itself had been started m 1903 
' and had produced a few Graduates m Arts and Law among 
the Jmgars The Times of India thus described the help 
which His Highness gave to these mstitutions — 

“ Efis Highness has generously given them a spacious 
bmldmg m Kolhapur, worth more than Es 30,000 to be 
used as a Boarding House for students of the community, as 
a show-room of the various mdustnal products of the 
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commiunt^ and also as an mdnstnal Bohool. Ela Hig^nes 
haa also given a yearly pectmiary grant for tlio np*kocp of the 
boarding bonse and baa proToised to o2er an ei^nal quota to 
the fund raised for the dteired uses.’ 

The apeoiai featnie of tbia movement, hitberto absent 
from tbe other movemcinta of ite V>tm 1 mangarated under the 
aoBpicee of His Bigbnftw, was the mdnstnal tnm given to it 
He had fully teahsed the need of directing the attention of the 
backward olossea to this ada of pTogrees. While his keen 
mterest in the liberal education of these olaases never abated, 
he had enou^ breadth of view to paroeiva the defects of one- 
sided activities On December 27, 1917 he told the Maraths 
Bducabonal Conferanoo — 

“ The question of oducatioii, therefore, in its many-sided 
aoUviUos ought to receive our first attention It la not 
enough that we should be only agncmltansts or soldiexs It 
IS necessary that we should engage ourselves m trade and 
commerce and m higher ptofesaons Wo don’t at present 
engage ourselves in trade and commeroo In the twentieth 
century the prospcnty of a nation depends upon ita tiado end 
commercial ootinties In fact trade and commeroo is tho 
religion of tho western nations I mean by rehgjon here 
iDtoUigent selfmterost Unless wo engage, thoreforo, in 
commeraal enterprises aEourocfavitjeswouldbe unsound and 
oome to nothing My faith m commercial activities being 
groat, I havo already mtorested both of my sons and other 
near relatives in them and I am happy to say they have not 
only taken kmdiy to them bat are making very sstisfactory 

pTOgrees’ 

Tho address delivered by His Highness m opening tho 
Indostnal School named after tho Tuvaiaj — tho present 
Mahamla Bahcb — enlargod hu views on the topic A firm 
believer in indostnal activities as ho was he told the confereneo 
that he was content to use lingar made articles himself 
and assured them that tho progress of the country depended 
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on industrial developments Rollowmg the permcious ex- 
ample of the Brahmins who withheld all their knowledge 
from their countrymen, the artist classes m India had also 
neglected the sacred duty of impartmg the knowledge in 
their keepmg to others “ The true preservation of knowledge 
IS not,” the Maharaja said, “ in preservmg it as a secret By 
co mmi tting this mistake the Brahmins degraded themselves 
^d the non-Brahmms remamed shrouded m ignorance. 
Our arts also decayed owmg to the same cause ” 

The numerous Hostels for students of the vanous com- 
mumties, each a small thing by itself, have had a strong and 
far-reaching reaction not only on Kolhapur but on the whole 
of the-Maharaja country The work which they accomplished 
— ^not yet a complete work by any means — was a source of 
great satisfaction to His Highness In the next few pages 
our mam duty will be to trace the effects of this educational 
work m the fields of rebgion and social activities In the 
meantime it is necessary to note here the immediate results 
of the policy underlying the startmg of these institutions 
The removal of the dearth of qualified men to fill up the State 
Departments and to reduce the excessive mfluence of one caste 
m the administration was the first object of this pohcy, an 
object, which is often made a ground for attack on that 
pohcy State employment, it is urged by these critics, is 
a very insignificant matter It is not the highest goal of a 
man’s or commumty’s ambitions Far wider fields, we are 
told, he open for conquest by the tramed mtellect of man 
Industries and commerce, trade and agriculture, these are 
the fittest ambitions of mtelhgent humamty The Back- 
ward Classes have hitherto pursued these high objects. Why 
should they foresake them for the trmahties of official life ? 
The answer to this was that those higher objects were never 
lost sight of or neglected by the pioneers of educational move- 
ments among these communities Secondly it may be pomted 
out that the due balancmg of social forces m the pohtical and 
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admrtufltratavQ lif® of tlio nation, la a far more unportairfc 
necewQty than these oritiCB would teem to admit By itself. 
State Service is mcomparaUy smaller than mdostry and 
oommeroe But the power it gives and the need for roduomg 
the domination of other oaatea by only one caste make the 
March for State appomtments a nobler aspiration than it 
otherwise wonld be. And nfter all, what is the immediate 
ftmotion of a wise ruler 7 Is it not to see that the machinery 
nnder his own direct control is well-balanced 1 His Highnssa 
first ooEoem was then to see that the various elementa of the 
popnlation were repreeented m proper pro p ortion m the 
sdmnustrstive system of hia State The change which His 
TTighn wa policy efiected m this connection may be indicated 
by a few figures In the General Department of the 71 
offioQia m the State 60 were Brohmma m 1894, the year 
m which His Highness was Installed In 1922, 36 out of 95 
were Brahmins and the rest of them — 59— were non Brahmins 
In the Ehssgi Departnlent, we similariy find that while in 
1894 there were 46 Brahmms to 7 non Brahmins m 1923 
the Brahmins were rediiocd to 43 while the non Brahmins 
became 109 with one additional untouchable to boot 

Writing after the event one may now say that this com 
munal transformation of the State Sernco could not have 
presented a great difficulty to EEs Highnms The facts were 
wholly otherwiso The spirit of the oppoaition may bo 
easily gathered from the entimsm which the organ of the 
Brahmin community in Kolhapur the SamerfA was levelling 
against the appomtment of non Brahmins Naturally 
enough, some of ths non Brahmm Graduates appomtcdcame 
from outside the State A fionk attack was made on them 
on the ground that they wore outsiders or wore not educated 
in the Rajoram CoUego Already,” the Samarth says on 
January 23 1001 " The Darbar has erred enough m this 
direction. There is deep displeasure and eenous disquietude 
among Rajaramian graduates m this matter* It did not 
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matter if the Bajaramians occupied posts throughout the 
Presidency and even outside It was only a matter ot 
pndc for all But no non-Brahmm was to he brought mto 
Kolhapur A few days later, the administrator of Jamkhandi 
calls for applications for a certain post and says that non- 
Brahmms would bo preferred No one is so ignorant of the 
spirit of the present age,” says the same Brahimn advocate, 
“ as not to recognise that resistance is futile ” It goes on to 
complain that the appointment of non-Brahmms in the State 
would be certainly resented by the Brahmin Chief — then a 
minor — vhen hccarnc to power. The obvious inference was 
thai such appointments were not proper in a Brahmin State. 
But the same critic severely chastised Colonel Ferns, who 
became Bcsidcnt at Kolhapur in 1 902 , for saying that, in a 
lilnliaratta State, the Marathas might bo preferred to others 
if other things were equal That the ofiicera selected by 
the ]\raliara3a could not be assailed on the groimd of unfitness 
IS clear from vliat the Snmarth itself said on one occasion — 
“Almost nil of them (the new oflicers) arc University men 
of ven' high order of intelligence, but the various elements 
liavo not bf*on Kept in due proportion and a preponderating 
infliionm of the non-Brahmin elements seems to account 
for tlif' occurrence of e\cuts during the recent few years'^ 
which th'> piper complains of 



Non Beahjonibation 


peiEBal by tboeft who took a deep mtoxest in tlie canae of 
oducatiaiL’* But tliongh tbe edncation of the ncm Brahmm 
was 'weloome, tbe natncal lesolt it Tronld lead to 'was not 
welcome to the Brahmnifl 

Undannted by these attaoka and they were not the least 
•vimlent of them, BQa Highness pnnraed the even tenor of 
hiB -wise polioy aH his life Wntmg to a fnend, on Bebmary 
29 1904, he obeorvee — 

Last year at the pnbhcsemceeiammatian here, neariy 
one-third of tbe snooessfol candidates were from among the 
backward classes and what is remarkable ib that one of them 
headed the list and most of tbe otheii took high tank even 
when they had Brahmin Erammere, 1 should thmk that a 
smulflT mlmg m the British Pistnots might go :l^ towards 
breaking down the snprematy of one caste by gettmg qualified 
men from other castes, I can say th« from my eipenence 
of last year 

The ruling aflnded to hero is the order which His Highness 
issued from England m July 1902 reserving fifty pet oeut, of 
the posts in the service for backward classes and dosing them 
for advanced castes like the Brahmms the Prabhos and 'the 
Panees, The order was regarded as a great sacnlege at 
that tune though the complamt should have been only the 
other ■way about, xnz,, that the badnraid classes which far 
outnumberod the advanced should have had a mueh greater 
percentage of posts rcsorvod for them than the fifty pet cent* 
which His Highness reserved under that order 

A bttlo later His Highness tdls a fnend in England 
I have been trying to raise the level of the backwaid 
classes and it gives mo real pleasure to find that the 
Maharatta Education Society has kept up its progress 
shall soon have a nmilar Socioty of Jams here I am gi^B 
them too a hclpmg hand. The difficulties with the Brahmm* 
lomafnud will never end The robgioua difforonco, it sc®®* 
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[Chapter VIII. 

they are not very serious about. The fact of the matter would 
appear to be that my policy of brmgmg forward the backward 
classes is viewed with disfavour by most of them But they 
have to reconcile themselves to the new surroundmgs and 
the change that time has brought about The feudatories 
too will take tune before they see thmgs in the new hght that 
is bemg thrown on them. With such difficulties to face, I 
have rather a hard task before me ” 

The contents of this letter shed a useful hght on the 
motive of the great hue and cry raised by the educated Brah- 
mms against the Vedokta pohcy of the Darbar It was more 
because power — ^temporal power — m the State was passing out 
of their hands that the Brahmins were swearing vengeance 
against BBs Highness, and not because of the mere reh- 
gious ceremony. The Vedokta was an occasion for a tnal of 
strength and nothing more. As yet, as His Highness says in 
June 1906, the ten non-Brahmm clerks under him m 1894: had 
become 60 out of a total of 600 clerks The Brahmin domi- 
nation had been cut only in its fringe. But the instinct of 
self-mterest in their caste was endowed with a sufficient 
provision to enable the Brahmins to anticipate the coimng 
danger and the Vedokta agitation and its offshoots constituted 
the first great effort to prop up the tottenng edifice of 
Brahmanical influence and save it from its inevitable fate. 

Apart from these interested critics of this part of the 
Mahara]a’s work, there are some who find fault with the 
prmciple underlymg it from a misunderstandmg which it is 
not difficult to correct. Their contention is that such com- 
munal movements crystalhse and, therefore, perpetuate com- 
munal differences The Maharaja was a firm behever in the 
necessity of union among Indians. As he proved by his 
actual deeds, he had every wish to break the caste-system to 
pieces. In a memorable speech; he placed before the 
non-Brahmms of Bombay the splendid example of his great 
ancestor for inspiration and guidance m the work of breaking 
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tii6 hftrnflrw of casto He said — In Japan ifc waa tte 
Samurai caste (the Elshatnyas of the nataon) who took the 
lead in breaking through their cafite-syatem We may 
look back to the ideala of the great Shivaji Maharaj who 
belonged to the eeventeonth oentniy for us to follow m the 
twentieth century It is a mattar of regret to me that the 
starting of the Mimansa School may result m revivuig old 
useless ideas- These Brahmin leaden cannot be too careful 
to watch the modem ideals They should not close their 
eyes to the example the great Shivaji has left to ns The 
great man admitted into the caste of the Marathas a member 
of the Nimbalkar family of Fhaltan, who had embraced Islam 
and marood a Mahomedan lady With the consent of hia 
lUastnous mother^ Jijabaisaheb he gave his own daughter 
to the SOD of the Nlmbalkar This is truly a fine practical 
Qhistration of nation bmldiDg and nation makmg The only 
way we can show ooi regard, respect and reverence for this 
great hero of ours is to emnlate his example and to walk m 
his footsteps It would be a happy day for us all when we 
shall all realise that the sooner we get nd of the caste restno< 
tioufl the greater will be our fitaess for Home Kule 

Why should a reformer with such ideals foster communal 
movements of the kmd we have descnbed ! How are the two 
ideas compatible with each other ! Fraotioal man that he 
was, his reason m h« own words, was this — 

The question of the advanoed classes on the one side 
and of the baokward classes on the other has rooently ansem 
I am quite couvrooed that the caste-eystem has done great 
harm to Tndm Ohnstians, Mahomedans Buddhists and 
otheiB treat us, that is the backward classes, kindly and sym 
pathetically and acoordmgly these people, though they 
belong to other creeds have endeared themselves to us In 
England the representatives of the captahst could not protect 
the labourers as the mterosts of capital and labour were 
ooutranwise- The tame is the case in India It is impossi 
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AND Communal Education [Chapter Vin. 

ble that the advanced classes will look after the interests of 
the backward classes.” 

In explaining to Mr M , a certain fnend of his, the reason 
why he stopped the Hostel attached to the College, professed- 
ly designed for all classes and managed by people of the ad- 
vanced castes, he wrote — 

“ Smco I came down here I have dispersed the 
Boarding Institution winch was supposed to be for all classes, 
as I found that there was no non-Brahmm in it for nearly 
ten years I have distributed the sum among the Maratha 
Boarding Institution, Lmgayats, Jams, Mahomedans, 
Tailors, Mahars, Prabhus, Senoys I wish to have another 
Boarding House for Goldsmiths.” 

If the Brahmins had but cared half as much for the 
education of the so-called lower castes, if they had directed 
their pubhc spirit mto channels which would bring education 
within the reach of their backward countrymen, if they could 
have boasted hke the Buddhist priesthood of Burma that the 
]aymen under their charge were almost wholly literate by 
their own efforts and almost without the help of Government, 
there would be no justification for the separatist tendencies 
of the communal awakenmg The Brahmin did nothmg of 
the kin d He lived m a world of his own, pursumg his own 
ends, unable to see how others fared and, worse stfil, hopmg 
to base his own greatness, his mbom supenonty, on the ashes 
of the self-respect of his so-caUed co-rehgiomsts 

And we may as well ask were these communal movements 
really communal m spmt ^ Why then did Bhs Highness — a 
true Maratha — encourage and assist the Jams and the Lmga- 
yats, the Mussalmans and the Hamdevs and even the Daivad- 
nya and Saraswat Brahmms themselves ? "Why did the 
Maratha .Hostel accommodate the Mussalmans ^ "Why did 
thfe Maharaja entrust the Mussahnan movement m its mitial 
stages to a Maratha ^ And why did the Marathas, Jams and 
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f rfJioTB oombme tmder hifi leadership to help the depressed 
nlwwfw t If the spmt whioh pervaded this kind of work 
IB Beotaonal, it ought to be 'welcomed as the snie iormdabon of 
a tnily nattonal life. 
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CHAPTER rx. 

The Kshatriyas in the Deccan. 

The Kshatriyas not a caste — reasons "vrhy they fought mth the 
Brahmins — racial or colour difference — heretical thinkers among the 
Kshatriyas — their pro cniincnoe in early days — and oven that of Vaishyas 
— the internal feuds of the Kshatn} a clans — hatred for Nandas and 
JIauryas— 'the Rajput revival, a real defeat of Kshatriyas — Dravidians 
introduce a new factor mto the problem — some Brahmin Kshatnyas in the 
Deccan — Kshatnya liberalism another factor — why Brahmins denied 
Kshatnyahood to Shivaji — ^justification for his claims — an ejiplanation of 
the Brahmin attitude — Deccan more non Vedic — jealousy the root cause — 
the wide range of the Kshatnya movement fnghtened the Brahmms — the 
history of the question during succeeding years — meaning of the Vedokta 
Controversy — Its history up to 1901 

A BRIEF rSsumd of the composition of the Kshatnya 
communities or castes m India ■will enable the reader 
to understand at least one, and that not the least 
important, aspect of the question ■which the Vedokta contro- 
versy sought to settle m Kolhapur The claims of certam 
castes to the status of Kshatnyaship ought not in theory 
to be a caste question at all The impression which prevails 
in many quarters and which is largely responsible for the 
wrong ■turn which the controversy has taken, is that 
the term Kshatnya denotes and connotes aU that a 
caste IS This is not true The term, first introduced 
into existence m the Purusha Sukta of the Rig Veda, had 
no connection ■with the idea of a caste in Vedic times * It 
IS not even the descnption of any existmg community of 

* The basis of the social distmotions was relationship , or, as the Aryans 
proud of their hghter colour, put it, colour Their books constantly repeat 
a phrase as bemg common amongst the people, — and it was certainly com- 
mon among the Aryan sections of the people, — ^which divided all the world, 
as they knew it, mto_four social grades, called colours (Varna) — Rhys 
Davids’ Buddhist India, p 63 
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those days. It is a highly imagmatave attempt to descnbe 
a theory of oroataon and to explain the broad natural 
fication of mankmd according to oocnpatiom The Pumsh 
Sukta had no reference to ensting facta and did not oven 
profess to classify Hindu Society according to racial distino- 
taons The Aryans who oompoaed the Rig Veda knew 
nothing of the caste as we know it In their days the whole 
Aryan people was one united race mterdinmg and inter- 
marrying freely among themselvee, and interohangmg their 
profesaioBS as best suited their IHnngK or capacity As 
Prof Rhys Davids refernng to the Vamas says The 
three upper olassee had originally been one for the nobks 
and pneets were merely thoae memheni of the third class, 
the Yeesaa who had raised themselvee mto a higher social 
rank. And though more difiBcult probably than it had been, 
it was still possible for analogous changes to take place 
Poor men could become nobles, and both could become 
Brahmans We have numerous mstancoe m the books, some 
of them unconsdously proserved even m the later pneetly 
books which are otherwise under the spell of the caste theory 
And though each case is then referred to as if it were excep- 
tional, the faot no less remains that the Ime between the 
Colours was not yet stnotly drawn. The members of the 
higher colours were not even all of them white Some, 
no doubt, of the Kshatnyas wore descended from the ohiefa 
and nobles of the Dravidian and Kolanon tnbea who hod 
preserved by conquest or by treaty, theix mdependonce or 
their social rank. And others of the some tribes were, 
from time to tune acquiring pohtaool importance and with 
it an entry mto a higher social grade 'f 

Max MuHot is ititl more emphabo There is no autho- 
nty whatever * ho says “ in the hymns of the Vedas for the 
compheatod system of castes no anthonty for the offensive 
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IN Anoient India. 


[Chapter IX 

pnvilcges claimed by tlio Brahmans, no authority for the 
degraded position of the Sudras Barnett, another great 
authonty, supports the same ^ucw when he says of the 
Purusha Sulcta 

“ Hero we liavo the earliest exposition of the Brahman 
theory of caste , and it may be asked how far this theory 
corresponds with the real condition of the society portrayed 
m the Big Veda Actually we iin^ that the four sections — 
Brahmans, Kshatnyas, Vaisyas and Sudras — ^were not sepa- 
rated by any rigid line of racial demarcation , they were 
rather social dl^^slons, fortified by a somewhat flmd rehgious 
sanction that was by no means umversally recogmsed, and 
their boundaries wore constantly fluctuating At no time 
wore the sections strictly endogamous, or hmited to the func- 
tions theoretically assigned to them ”§ 

■ The process which ended m crystaUising Hindu India 
into castes was a long one and began probably much later 
than the days of the first Veda Had the Aryans been the 
only people, at any rate the only powerful people, m India 
there is no doubt that the fierce and sangmnary struggle 
which took place between the Brahmins and Kshatnyas 
would never have marred the relations of these two classes. 
But they were not the only people in India who could hold 
their own Their settlement in the plains of the Punjab 
and the western parts of the Umted Provinces was followed 
by the invasions of many other races, more vigorous than 
they on the field of battle, although it may readily be admit- 
ted that aU of them were not equally gifted with speculative 
minds The Greeks came first and left a few, though not 
very large, colomes in the Punjab The Sakas were the 
next to invade Unhke the Greeks, they settled in large 
numbers on the plains of Hindustan and were amalgamated 
with the Hindu population as a whole. By descent they were 

t Chips from ft German Workshop 11, 311 

§ Antiqmfcies of India, p 132 
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The KflHATKrrAS jtot onb Race 


very probably Mongoliana and gave two of ber moet 

famoxia dynasbee, tbe Nandas and tbe Mauryas Another 
Ohineae race the Ynah-ohi followed the Sakas. KaniFilika 
was the moet eminent of the Kahatnyas or rulers that this 
new race gave to thiw ootmtsry IrHiTua n laoes also sent m 
their hordes to what we now call Kathiawar and the ad 
joining country The Maitraka bn g^ of Samashtra belonged 
to the Iranian raoe The vanons raoes who next came 
throng the passes of the Hlndnlmah are vaguely described > 
under the name of the Hnns The Bajpnt clans and the 
Qtujars were the most promment of them This is not alL 
India reoeived fresh additions of warcors from the defiles 
of the Himalayas both on the Tibetan and the Nepal 
adee. The Kahatnyas gave birth to the Jam prophet 
Mahaveer and the Boddhiat prophet Gautama — the Lach 
ohavifl and the Sakyas—den-rod thmr ongm from them.* 
In the South, the Dravidian people had neither caste nor 
Tama But they had, all the same king* and wamos of 
whom the most poweifd! were the Andhrim, the Kerelas 
or Cheras, the Cholas and the Fandyas, — and earlier sliLl, 
the Fundras Mutibas, Pulmdas and Shabaras — ^who had 
every claim to be classed as Kahatnyas but who did not have 
any oonnaotion with the devebpments of the natural olassi 
hoabon mto oontending oommunities or castes in Korthem 
Tnilin Assumuig that these nl^nw were racially one there 
is no doubt whatavat that they did uot belong to any of the 
stocks referred to above and they looked upon the Aryans 
who came to the Daxina or the Beocan as an ahen people 
To Uus day the Kannad seotion of the Dravidion race call 


* TbB Vedk dfaUks o( Um lUniih people eooordlns ^ Eeit^ 
most h«Te lieen doe to the Impend B^nuniutlon of the Usd aod the 
ptadonrintoce of ebodgfaal blood, vUch Ut«r ta Utiorj resdered l t < g * d be 
the heedqxttrteti of BmdhUta.” Aod again, *^liice the BajpoU, ther 
(people Urtog In Sooth HimaUjma Prorticei) were coo^oeroa roUng la 
the mldat of nbject peoplee { aM u Dr V Smith haa nggetted maoj^ 
tbeee ctaita may hare Deen of Tibeto-Ohlaeee origin Itlapoaaibtethat the 
Bhtahimagaa and Kaadaa nujr bare been the deacendanta of moo nt a te 
ehleftalna, etc ^ 
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Their conneotion with Vedio Aryans [Cliapter IX. 

tho Maratlias Aiyar winch suggests that the Maratha 
people were Aryans who when they colonised in the Dravi- 
dian South wore outsiders.’^' 

These facts prove beyond dispute that the obvious as- 
sumption underlying the theory is wrong — the theory, I 
mean, of those who claim that all those who fought in later 
times with the Brahmins to cstabhsh their claim to the 
honours of Kshatnyaship belonged to the Kshatnya Varna 
of the very early Aryan period, — the warriors who composed 
the older hymns of the Big Veda and could therefore trace 
their descent to the onginal Aryan settlers m the land of the 
Five Bivers The mvanable attempt of modem Hindu 
Kshatriyas to carry their genealogy right up to the Sun 
or the Moon and ostabhsh their kinship to Kama or Dharma 
of the Ramayan or Maha-Bharat is not wholly justifiable f 
One reason for holding this view is that accordmg to the 
judgment of modem critical study of the Epic Literature 
of India, the story of the Lunar Race embodied in the 
immortal work of Valmila has no foundation in fact. A 
still stronger reason is that the hnk which is admittedly 
supposed to connect the present day Kshatnyas to the Sun 
and the Moon, the Rajput clans of Udepur and Jodhpur, is 
not itself of purely, or even predommantly, Aryan origin 

• The first Aryan invasion of tho Daxma cannot bo earher than the 
7thcentury B 0 , and for centunes thereafter, it could not have beenmuch 
below the Godavan Nor could it bo said that those Southern wamors could 
be anything but pre-eminently Dravidian though it may be admitted that 
they had received some Aryan accretions about the first two centunes 
pnor to Christ “ Tho Andhras and other tnbes mentioned m the Aitereya 
Brahmiina as outcasts, wore still Dravidian m blood and speech though 
Munda speakmg tnbes may have been mmgled with them as the name 
Shahara suggests The Aiyas too may have been comparatively little 
affected by the mfluence of the Aryan culture ” — Prof Keith m the Cam* 
bridge Bhetoiy of India 

■f Compare what Prof V A Smith says about the Chalukyas — 
“The statements m the latter Chalukya mscnptions, which profess to trace 
back the clan to its ongm m A]odhya, and provide the royal family with an 
orthodox mythological pedigree, are of no histonoal value There is some 
reason for behoving that the Chalukyas or Solankis were connected with 
Chapas, and so with the foreign Gurjara tnbe of which the Chapas were a 
branch and it seems to be probable that they emigrated from Rajaputana 
to the Deccan ” — Early History of India, p 382. 
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A^umg a ‘pnon, one may nghtly doubt tbe powbihty of 
the cont^yeiBy about tbe statna of Ksbatnyas assnmmg 
tbe bloody form wbicb it did, if tbe two parties tbe Brab 
mma and tbe Ksbatnya^ bad indispntably been tbe membeia 
of one racially bomogeneonfl oommimity Tbere is ample 
evidence to show that tbe difieranoee m diet — mtrodnced 
into India by tbe teachings of Mabaveer and Gautama Buddha 
~^d not sepacate tbe epic Brahmins from tbe epo Ksbatnyas 
For a time as the Fauianio etonee tell us a single individual 
©onld be mmultaneonsly or succeesively be both* For a 
long tone, and probably even after tbe Civil War between 
them began, tbe nval oomnnmities freely mterdined and 
inteimamed. From conditions bke these, bow oonld 
a state of society grow m it became necessary for tbe 
tnumpbant Brahmin to deny altogether tbe existence of tbe 
Ksbatnyas in this Yoga t How conld tbe Biabimn pnt forth 
tbe story of Parsbaram having extenmnated tbe Kaliatnyas 
twenty'One tunes or of the Ksbatnyas being extinct after 
tbe Kandas who ruled three or four oentunas before Qbnstt 
Hi story shows beyond the shadow of a doubt that numerous 
wamor clans and racee devoted all tbar martial quabtioe 
to tbe protection of Hinduism even after it gave the Brob 
mips au unquestionably first place m the Hindu social system* 
How could tbe Brahmins shut their eyes to snob foots and 
assert with an audaaty and obstinacy which are simply 
BUfp nmng to the modem nund that all Hindus except them 
Bolvoe are mambeis of tbe degraded 8udra Class ? Tbe axis' 
wer must be sought in the history of tbe Ksbotnya or wainor 
class of Indio, which is as I have shown above, composed 
of more than one non Aryan peoples 

Early m their Indian career tbe Vedic Aryans came in 
contact with tbe ruling clans of Bebar and adjoming country 
who probably bad considerable ofllnity with tbe Tibetan and 
Nepalese people and who bad devolopod a much higher 
aviUzation than that of the Dasyns and Nagas the obon 
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OF THE Brahmin-Kshatriya Oonpliot [Chapter IX. 

gmal peoples whom the Aryans easily conquered and drove 
to the jungles These clans had therefore to be amalgamated 
with the Aryan society The process mvolved the accept- 
ance of ideas which were entirely ahen to the Vedic civih- 
zation. Jaimsm and Buddhism and many other less powerful 
and therefore forgotten theones of life and rehgion owed their 
existence prmcipaUy to these extra- Aryan people. Brahman- 
ism has claimed that its reduction of the abongmal Anar- 
yas to Shudrahood was the only alternative — and a humane 
alternative — ^to the course which the European settlers in 
America adopted m their dealings with the Red Indians^ 
But it had also to deal with more vinle peoples who were 
either already m India when the Vedic Aryans came or who 
followed them m succession for many centimes. People 
of Chinese, Turkish, Greek, Iraman and other descents 
could not be treated as the aboriginals were treated. They 
had therefore to be admitted to the Hindu fold on some terms 
or other. In the necessity which thus arose to find a solu- 
tion for the problem of races or tnbes which coifid not be 
conquered, we may find an explanataon of the peculiar per- 
sistency with which the Kshatnya controversy was earned 
on from century to century Mr Pargiter has shown what 
the inner meanmg of the Vashista-Vishwamitra quarrel was. 
Th ’ claim of Panisharam to have extirpated the Kshatnyas 
several times over and the counterclaim of Subhooma, the 
son of Xntveerya, to have exterminated the Brahmins 
as many times, only mean that the struggle between the two 
classes continued for a long time with unabated fury, each 
side boastmg that the other side had been worsted. In this 
struggle, the Brahmin fought with the weapons of his pnest- 
craft more than with anything else And they were not 
weapons to be hghtly treated by the Kshatnyas By this 
tune, the simphcity of the Bigvedic worship had given place 
to the elaborate, complex and mystic ntual of the Yajurveda 
which m its turn cleared the way for the superstitions of 
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the pQian&s. Aimed with a pnest-oiaft ooiisistuig of all 
these elements and with a mental aomnen which was the leenlt 
of exohtsive and concentrated intelleotnal pnrsmts the Brah 
mins defied the tnbee olanmng the dignitzee of Kshatnya 
hood from generation to generation. The mdependenoe of 
thought which charactensod the Kahatnya thinkers — both 
within the fold of the Vedio religion like Janak, Angeeraa, 
Viahwamitra Bhngn Kanva Vamadeva, Bhaiadwaja and 
others, and without it, like the fomideiB of the heretioal 
Jamism *tw 1 Buddhism — and then natural unwillingness 
to support the Brahnzms in thmr attempt to hold Hmdn 
socsety under their spritual sway made the Kshatnyas 
always odions to the Brahmins The same phenomenon 
may be explained by the fact that the Kshatayas ocouped 
the first place in Kindn society as it existed in Yedio tnnee 
thig gave Tn w to much heart-burning amnu g the Brah 
nuns who used ^veiy means m their power to degrade their 
rivals In the older days ‘ at the head (of the Aryun socae^) 
were the Kshatnyas, the nobles who olauned descent from 
the lesdeiB of the Aryan tribes in their invasion of the con 
tment Than came the Brahmins olAiming descent 

from the nAnnfiemg pnests To use the words of the same 
anthonty Br Khys Davids This was the natural relation 
between the two os we find throu^ont the world ' Nor 
was this alL Even some of the Yaishyas olaimed and 
ezBTciBed supenor authority in lehgious matten and m such 
oases their status was hi^ier than that of pnests As 
Prof Havell observes in his History of Aryan Buie m 
India (p 128>— 

It IS Bigmfioant that oiaftamen are always olosoly 
associated with religious propaganda in the Buddhist and 
Biahmanical history as they ore m that of the Chnsbanity 
The tiapjihxj or master builder is descnbod m the Shilpa 
shaetras as ofl&aating at the lobgious ceremonies which pro* 
ceded the laying out of the Indo-Aryan town or village and 
IGG 
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[Cliapter IX. 

some of tlio metal workers and carpenters of Soutkem India 
still retain as tlicir caste distmction tke name Ackarya wkiok 
denotes a teacker of rekgion.” 

Tkis IS wky tke Brakmins kave continued to be always 
jealous of tke two classes, tke' Kskatnya and Vaiskya Tke 
growtk of mystic ntuaksm and tke perpetual internal feuds 
of tke Kskatnya tnbes among tkemselves wkick contmued 
for a long time until tke days of Askoka and Ckandragupta 
and even tkereafter witk a few mtorvemng penods m wkick 
a wamor of outstanding abikties reduced tke rest to a tem- 
porary allegiance, faciktated tke work of tke Brakmins. 
Wken aU tkese weapons failed, as tkey often did against 
an armed foe, tke device suggested by tke so-called Laws 
of Manu was adopted and aken wamors kke tke Persians and 
Dards wore admitted to be Kskatnyas, “ wko kad sunk to tke 
conditions of Sudras by reason of tkeir neglect of sacred 
ntes and tkeir failure to consult Brakmins ” 

Tke opponents of tke wamor class to tkis day claim 
tkat tke Kskatnya class disappeared witk tke Nanda dynasty. 
Tke Brakmin Ckanakya was tke sworn enemy of tkat House, 
probably because tke Mongokan blood coursed in tke Nanda 
veins and tkey largely supported tke keterodox doctrmes of 
tke Jain and Buddkist ckuickes Tke Mauryas wko took tkeir 
place sprang m fact from tke Nandas, but tke Bra kmins pre- 
ferred tkem for tke simple reason tkat Ckandragupta Maurya, 
being bom of a low-bom Queen of tke last Nanda King, kis 
family could convemently be classed witk Sudras wko could 
not, tkerefore, dispute tke Brakmimcal supremacy in Hmdu 
society as tke Magadkan anstocracy, of wkick tke Nandas 
were members, kad so successfully done Tke Mauryas were, 
kowever, no more fnendly to Bi^knmucal ambitions tkan 
were tke Nandas Blood was tkicker tkan water and tke 
kings of tke Maurya dynasty kke its founder Ckandragupta 
and its glory, tke Emperor Asoka, gave Brakmimsm some of 
tke deadkest blows it ever received Tkis was ample reason 
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for the BraTrmm to Bay that the true Kshatnyas* Ime oloeed 
mth the hated Kondos and the Mamyan kmga were the worst 
imaginable findias The Qnptas who snooeeded next to 
the Bceptro of unpcmal authonty in oential Hindnstan were 
more fayonrable to Brahmins But Malwa, Qnjarath and 
Kathiawar were still under the sway of non Aryan Sahas 
and t.ho ngh Hmdmsm — a compromise between Biahminism 
on the one hand and the heresies on the other — gamed con- 
siderable ground during the following oentones, the Brahminsm 
never completely acquiesced m the endeavoniB of all wamots 
to attam Kohatnyaship until about the eaghth oentury of the 
Obnataan era when the Kajput cIatih snooeeded m gettmg 
their Kshatnyahood reoogmsed by the Brahmins by giving 
up <moe for all the older olaims to eqnabty with, if not supon 
onty to Brahmins whose first place was now wilhn^y 
admitted in the Hindu hierarchy ?or a tune the nvalnes 
seem to close with this revival of the Xshatayas Which 
of the two adds hod the laurels of victory on its ade t A 
somewhat long quotation from one of Vmcent Smith s oditu 
rable hooks wtH throw considerable bght on this quostiom 
He says — ‘ The term Rajput as applied to a soaol group, 
has no concern with rooe, moaning descent or rolataonahip 
by blood. It merely denotes a tnbe clan, sect, or caste of 
warbke habits, the members of which claimed osstooratio 
rank, and were treated by the Brahmins os representuig 
the Kshatnyas of the old books The huge group of Eajput- 
olan-oostes mohides people of the meet diverse descent 
Many of the olans are descended from the foreigners who 
entered India dunng the fifth and sixth oentnnes, while 
many others are descended from mdigonous tnbes now 
represented so far as the majonty of their members is 
conoemod, cither by scmi Hmduitod people or by inferior 
castes. 

Probably it would be safe to affirm that all the most 
distmgmshod clan-castes of Rajputana or Rajastan are 
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descended mainly from foreigners, thd ‘ Scythians ’ of Tod. 
The upper ranks of the invading hordes of Hunas, Gurjaras, 
Maitrakas, and the rest became Rajput clans, while the lower 
developed into Hindu castes of less honourable social status 
such as Gujars, Ahirs, Jats and others 

“ Such clan-castes of foreign descent are the proud 
and chivalrous Sisodias or Guhilots of Mewar, the 
Parihars ( Pratiharas ), the Chalukyas otherwise called 
Solankis. 

“ The Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, the Rathors of Raj- 
putana, whose name is only a vernacular form of the same 
designation the Chandols and the Bundelas of Bundelkhand 
are examples of ennobled indigenous peoples The Chandels 
evidently onginated from among the Gonds, who again were 
closely associated with the Bhars. It ;is impossible to 
pursue further the subject, which admits of endless lUustra- 
tion.” 

That the mediaeval Rajpute were partly at least non- 
Aryan and foreign may readily be admitted. But the view 
that many of them came into India in the fifth or sixth 
century A D must be modified in the hght of the fact that 
even before the invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
there were Kshatnyas in India who called themselves Rajputs 
Thus— 

These commumties were military clans or groups of 
clans and they were governed sometimes by kings, but 
more often by tnbal ohgarchies They were Kshatnyas . 
but by this name, the common designation of them all, they 
are known to the historians of Alexander the Great, m two 
distncts in the north of the Punjab, to the east of the Ravi 
(p 371) and m the south-west where the Indus and the 
Sutlej meet (Xathn, p 76) They were the ancestors of 
the Rajputs who played a most important part in the history 
of Northern India at a later date, and their coins are found 
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tkroughont legicms to whiob modem ethnologuts trace 
the ongm of the Bajputa. * ** * 

The Kajpats thus efftabhehed their olaun to a defimte' 
place m aooiety the higheet place with the Brahmins alone 
excepted. The Biahmma apparently gave np them absurd 
oontentions based on no better anthonty than that of toita 
and legends of them own making, that them whilom nvals 
had been stamped ont two doxen tunes or that the Nandaa 
were the last of the Kshatnya order But the great advan 
tage which the Brahmms won m this long drawn straggle 
was that the Kshatnyas henceforth were bnt the shadows 
of them namesakes m the Yedio or even the Epio Age Intel 
leotnal and 8|aatnal sjarks were no more to be met with 
m the steel frame beoanse they benoeforth became mere 
mihtary machines possessing aD power of the old era 
but woefolly lacking m the higher qnahtiee of well trained 
Trervit s 

In the Deccan, to which we most now tnm, the extstenee 
of Diavidiaa wamor tabes side by side with the northern 
Kehatayas who settled m the vanons parts of the pemn 
snla introdooed a new oomphoataon m the ntoation. Thear 
true place it must have b^^ thonght, was wholly outade 
the palw of the Aryan system Biba the Blanvs and Sung 
Bajas of ancient tunes or the rulers of Ujjom and Joghoti 
noboed by Huen Tseng, the Kadambas of Mysore wore Brah 
mms playing the role of Kshatnyas m this part of the 
country dunng medimval tunes This mnst have boen one 

* Cambridge ol India, Vol 1.. p C28 The laji word cm tbe 

subject Is not jet said Bat HareQ b probably nearer tbe troth than any 
one else Theo he aars ' The elalms to Aryan ancestry of ios>e of these 
fighting clans might be diflVnilt to prore to tbe saUafactlon of the 
etimologbt Bot they vere all milted in derrotlcm to Aryan tradh 

tions a^ only Aryan honemr and aohnorlcdged dahna to descent from 
Arran heroes garo precedence in tbelr order of nohflty Many of these 
fighting clans rere Aiyanlsed throngh their Aryan wires woo 

In war with the Indo-Arjan tribes Tbni the dalms to Aryan 

ancestry of some modem Rajpot tribes may not be so Ulnsory sj they sre 
reekoniM by •cientlfle inreati^ton ****-Ar|roii fafefa /adis p SCO— Cl 
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more reason for the Bralimins to refuse to allow other ruling 
tnbes a status wlucli the Brahman Kadamhas had accepted 
for themselves. A third reason of almost umversal apph- 
cation was that the Kshatnyas of all these centuries, more 
particularly m the Deccan, tned to concihate their subjects 
by adopting a pohcy of active hberahsm towards all forms 
of rehgion. Very frequently in the course of the history of 
the Deccan, we come across kings who are claimed by many 
contending sects and faiths as belongmg to their own ranks. 
The population consists of sturdier and braver people than 
elsewhere and the wise pohcy for the rulers was to extend 
their patronage equally to nval faiths. This enhghtened 
tolerance on the part of the Deccan Kshatnyas seems to 
have cost them their popularity with the Brahmins who 
attnbuted this laxity of conduct to the fallen character of 
the ruhng order 

Since the formation of the Rajput tnbes, the question 
about the social status of the ruhng class does not seem to 
have anson until Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta nation, 
had made up his mmd to ascend in all solemnity the throne 
of royalty which had already become his by the nght of his 
valour and statesmanship The credit for the upheaval 
of Shivaji’s days is claimed by the Brahmm followers of 
Shivaji as much as by any other caste m the Deccan In 
view of the part which they claim to have played in the events 
leadmg up to the enthronement of Shivaji, it is surpnsmg, if 
not distressmg, to find that they as a class arrayed themselves 
against the wamors, led by Shivaji, who had won hberty 
for EGndmsm and had given the Brahmins aU the honours 
and advantages, as " tual, which they 

could wish ‘ could 

n^Sthave ’ 
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no difficulty in according to Shivaji the honouiB duo to hia 
Hatful rank. The ready acceptance of Shivafio pedigree 
oonnectang kim -witli tlie Shisodias 1^ the Rana of Udaipur 
hunoelf made the way clear for Oagabliatta The Brahmins 
of the Beooan did not take the n^t clue from Uus madent 
Even after this failure to prevent the Vedokta formahtiea being 
obeerved at Shivaji e ooronationy the Brahmins seem to have 
earned on their mdependent campaign against the rifling 
ambitions of the martial olasaee to assort their own social 
nghts We find Sbivaji m the thud year of his acoeenon 
(A. D 1777) iBSumg a firman assnung the Prabhus, the 
Vaishyas the Jamedans, the Yatandars and the ryots that 
the traditsonal nghts of all oommmutiee obstiuofod for a tamo 
by the invasion of the Deccan by the MnwmVmftrei would be 
restored to them under Shivaji s anthonty The cominuni 
taee oontanuas the order, which have a nj^t to Vedokta 
ntnal but whose nght has been ovedooksd on account of 
either tiio Mossalman rule or then hatred by the Brahmins 
should now find out their own praotaoee and observe them 
properly H any Brahmm sets up quarrels 

against the Shatras on account of his hatred for others or his 
greed for money the oommumfy conoemed should apply to 
SaAar The firman concludes by appealing to all com 
mmuties to unite for the purpose of resisting the Mnssolmans 
coming from the north, which clearly shows that the ilahratta 
nation as a whole was at thiB time aroused to a sense of its 
own digmty and was impelled to rebel against the iniquitous 
treatment which Brahmins were wont to accord to them 
The quarrels thus arising it seems even throatonod to come 
m the way of a concerted attempt on Shivaji s part to meet 
hifl enemies from Delhi After this frmtless attempt to stem 
the tide they however found that their folly had coot them at 
least a lakh of rupees which was the Dazma (present) paid 
by the newly crowned long of Maharashtra to his temporary 
Purohit. They hastened thoroforo to rochfy the mistake 
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by consenting thereafter to perform rhe usnai Vedokta ntual 
in the royal household of Shivaji When Tarabai, the master- 
ful Ram of Rajaram, proposed to celebrate the Upanayana 
(thread ceremony) of her son ShiYaji, Ramchandrapant 
Amatya tried to persuade her to wait till Shahu returned 
from captivity. Tarabai was, however, too shrewd for 
the tncks of the Brahmm She refused therefore to be gmded 
by such advice and had her son invested with the sacred 
thread according to due ntes On his death-bed, Shahu 
gave an unmistakable proof of his kinsmanship with the 
Shisodias by invitmg the Rana]i of Udaipur to send his young 
son to Satara for being adopted to succeed Shahu on the 
Throne of the Mahratta Empire. When Shahu died, Brah- 
mmical influence became aU powerful and an opportunity 
for degradmg the Chatrapatis at Satara came handy to Nana 
Phadnavis, who soon found it possible to send his congratu- 
lations to his unscrupulous tool, one Baburao Krishna, on 
having successfully brought the mother of Shahu II to con* 
sent to the thread ceremony of her son according to the forms 
allowable to a Sudra. Shahu’s son Pratapasmha Maharaja — 
the last of his race to occupy the Throne of Satara — had early 
in his hfe suffered heavily at the hands of the last Peshwa who 
had commenced the process of humihating the King by seating 
him on the Gadi in 1708 without allowing him to go through 
the usual thread ceremony and thus proclaiming him to be a 
Sudra and nothmg more and who had directed the watchmen 
of the Fort of Vasota in which the young nominal head 
of the Marathas was kept in dreary captivity that the 
Chhatrapati should be slam m the event of the fall of the 
Fort mto the hands of the Enghsh It is said that the Peshwa 
had taken every care to see that the Prmce Pratap should 
remain a perfectly ilhterate boy and that the Queen Mother 
had therefore to teach him to read and write m the dead of 
mght when the Peshwa’s men would he asleep. No wonder 
then that he readily signed the proclamation dismissing 
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m all diTDCtaoiifl The Braluruiis resuted the poet-flaints 
as tliey had laaisted the hereaies of an oldoi eia^ in the work 
of emanapataon whioh they had set for themselvea When 
ShiVBji "Wanted to form ah se by the mere observance of a ntnal 
what he had folly accomphshed by dmt of his Btateamanship 
with the help of the awakened nation around hun they 
agam resisted, but this time it was only the fonnahty which 
they resisted and could not therefore achieve their object 
But they tnod even a third time to foil aH others if not Bhi vap 
himself, in their attempt to make the best of the new Swarajya 
for the ponhoation of social life and rehgioTis ideals The 
Prabhos were the first victims of the ‘RTahmnTurifll campaign 
against the awakened soul of the people They 

were the first, because, banmg the Maratha wamors, they 
were the first among Shivaji s non Brahmin followers who 
wished to reap a Ml harvest in the Swaiajya Shivaji toed 
to mp t.hiw nnschievous ftampna gn m the bud But the nse 
of the Brahmins to power, a generation after Shivaji s death 
—the mterval was devoted to repel the onslaughta of 
Anrangzebe — gave the Brahmm mtngue a new lease of life 
a life which became fiercer than ever before 

The Prabhos nnfortnnately started their career with the 
ban of infenonty on thor caste The Deshastha Brahmins 
and the Karhadas treated the Peshwa s caste with contempt 
and refused to mterdine with them Even during the days 
of the earlier Peshwas they besitotod to admit the CShifcpawans 
to Boaal equahty Bafirao himself was refused pormiaaion 
to bathe on a Brahmm Ghat of the Godavan at Nasik. To 
this day, no Ghitpawon has boon raised to the headship of any 
monastery (or Matha) m Indio It is probahlo that all this 
was duo to the true or oDeged ongm of the caste from on 
entirely alien race I am only concerned hero with the prob- 
oble reaction of the nmversal contempt with which the Chit- 
pawans wore looked upon by the other castoe about thorn 
With all the ultra real ond bigotry of now converts to an old 
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faitli — out-Heroding Herod himself — the Chitpawans set 
themselves the task of usurping the pohtical and social 
authority of the Mahratta nation Like all true Kshatnyas, 
Sluva]! and his successors exercised the highest power in 
socio-rehgious matters The Brahmin wanted to wrest 
these powers from their hands, and use them to put down their 
opponents and estabhsh their own claims to those powers 
With what success they did so in the realm of pohtics, it is 
needless to say at this place The part which they wished 
to play in other directions, namely, the social and rehgious 
orgamsation of the people, was determined by the necessity 
which they felt themselves to be under for the purpose of 
perpetuating their hold on the Empire. The influence of 
Chhatrapatis as the patriarchs of the Mahratta nation was an 
orgamc fact and its destruction m any one direction could 
not have been complete and durable without its being all- 
sided It would have been dangerous to their pohtical 
supremacy to leave the position of the Bhosales as the leaders 
of their people ummpaired It would have been equally 
dangerous to them if they had left the nsmg communities 
hke that of the Prabhus m a position which evoked any- 
thing but contempt The Chitpawans were nothmg if not 
thorough in their methods. Even the non-Chitpawan Brah- 
min found no mercy from^them. The Deshastha Brahmins 
who ojficiated as the pnests of the Konkan Hmdus had to be 
ousted from their position as much because they proclaimed 
the Chitpawans to be low bom as because their Vnttis had to 
be appropriated to the Chitpawans The Pmgales, who were 
hitherto the Peshwas, belonged to this commmuty and this 
was the more reason why their successors of the Chitpawan 
caste should persecute their caste for calling itself a Brahmm 
commumty A similar attempt to displace the Karhada 
Brahmins was made by the Chitpawans in Sawantwadi , but 
the Baja of the place did not encourage them An appeal 
was addressed on their behalf by the powerful Patwardhans 
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of lEra] to the Peshwa “ the protector of the Brahmm,’ 
and the ^master of the earth to the ends of the ocean. The 
long Btory of persocutaon anfiered by the Daivadnya Brahmins, 
beginning with the regime of Baprao I m yet another proof 
of the dogged efforts made by the Ohitpawana to he eiclnsively 
called BTaTiTninn nTid to lump together the rest of the Hinda 
worid onder the titie of Sadras. Another nnfortunate com 
mmuty which had the audacity to ftlMm Kshatnyaship was 
condemned to panaahip for the only fault of being self 
assertive RTid prosporoue Thn eame old rule the pohcy of 
giving the dog a bad name and then liftTigmg it, was followed 
in each case as it came on. The common goal of all these 
aobvitiee was to lay the foundabona of their' manifold autho- 
rity deep and broad and make the ediffce of their pneetdom 
complete and everlasting, to broadbase their ne^y won 
pohboal ascondanjoy on an equally thorough moral conquest— 
to coat ihd bitter pffi of that treaoheTous usurpation with 
the sugar of a sooto-epuatual victory, and to lend to their 
ugly career the enticing colours of a divmely sanctioned 

ftTTftngamyn tL 

Forced hitherto to hve the hie of a Budia hlahaiaja 
Pratapsmha took the eaiiiest opportumty (m 1819-20) of 
setting the doubts of the Brahmins regarding the status 
of the Msratha anstociacy at rest by obtaining once more 
the views of the Udaipur Bana]i on the question. Chatur 
emgh Bhosale was deputed for the purpose Armed with an 
mtzoduotion from the Besident at Batara the deputation 
discussed the question with the Bana who assured it that a 
discussion of the history of the question was unnecessary 
for the wm jJfl reason Uiat the relationship of the Bhosales 
With the Shlsodias was already a settled fact. Tod the groat 
histonon of the Ila)put race, was m India about this timo 
and confirms thm account of tht Jansmanship of those two 
branches of the Solar Kahatnya Baco Not satisfied with 
this the then Ohiof of Sangfi and his Brahmin colleagnes In 
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arms against the Kshatnyas continued their unholy war 
against the Maratha and Prahhu castes together, with the 
result that both these communities resolved m their caste- 
meetings at Satara — ^held obviously under the auspices 
of the Maharajasaheb — ^to dispense with the services of the 
Daxim Brahnnns m rebgious matters. The Prabhus pre- 
ferred the more manful course of rmmstenng to their spiritual 
needs all by themselves. But the Maratha famihes did 
not go so far and decided to import Brahmins from Gujarat 
and Rajputana as substitutes for the recalcitrant Brahmins 
of Maharashtra. These threats seem to have softened the 
obdurate Brahmins a httle and the threats held out do not 
seem to have matenabsed at that time. The Chhatrapati 
however did not relax his efforts. He got the “ Siddhant 
Vijaya” written by the Pandits m which the hollowness ot 
the Brahmin contentions was proved on Shastnc grounds, 
and circulated the work — repubbshed under the patronage 
of His Bighness Shahu Chhatrapati m 1906 — among the 
Shastns of the North and the South, who seem to have then 
accepted its conclusions as j&nal and authoritative They 
accepted not only the Chhatrapatis but their relations of the 
Mohite, Mahadik, Shirke, Gujar, Palkar, Ahirrao, Khanvillcar, 
Mane, Ghatge and Jadhav famihes as Kshatnyas During 
the course of the enquiries then made, it was found, as the 
records show, that the Vedokta ntual was being observed and 
followed in Kolhapur in those days This practice was 
however stopped sometime (probably after 1860) durmg the 
reign of His Highness Babasaheb Maharaja (1839 to 1863) at 
the instance of one Raghunath Shastn — an ex-convict — who 
ascribed the absence of a male issue to the Maharaja to the 
Vedokta ntes in the Palace and induced the Maharaja to fall 
a victim to the superstitious fears thus aroused in his imnd. 
The proud Pnnce Pratap was now dead and the Satara Raj 
had been annexed by the British Government These inci- 
dents probably made the Maharaja an easy prey to these 
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enbtld maohmataons Gagabhattas alleged fate soon after 
the coronation of Shivaji, according to the Vedokta forms, 
coupled with the recent mirforttme which befell Satara and its 
Bpmted ruler must have been also used as cogent arguments 
for the discontmuanoe of the practice at Kolhapur During 
the long penod of mmontaes which followed Babasaheb 
Maharaja s death, the queetion could not be raised by any 
body and the misohievous innovation introduced by Parwnte 
gamed a footing at Kolhapur until the attention of His High 
ness Bhn Shahn Chhatrapati Maharaja was called to it by the 
force of mronmatancea m the latter part of 1901 We shall 
now consider how this situation devebped by a bnef refer 
enoe to the incidents of 1900 and 1901 m Kolhapur 



CHAPTER X. 


The Vedokta in Kolhapur. 

1 he horcditnn title of jVn/iarrtja conferred — the Panchnganga Ghat 
incident — the insulting conduct of the Brahmin priest — the first Vedokta 
thread ceremony— the excommunication of the pnest — ite sequel— the 
supreme power of the Kolhapur priesthood — the threats held out by tho 
Brahnun Priests and Lodge — the forfeiture of tho grants to tho Royal 
Pnest —attempts to intimidate H H — tho agitation against tho resump- 
tion — the G C V 0 conferred — tho P A ’s decision — the close of tho 
controv ersy 

I T was very fortunate for His Higliness tlie Maharaja- 
saheb that the Bombay Government as a whole fully 
appreciated the excellent work he wa'’ doing amidst 
difficulties of a serious character As a recogmtion of this 
work, Her Majesty the Queen Empress was pleased on her 
eighty-first birthday (May 24, 1900) to confer upon His 
Highness and his family tho title of “Maharaja” as the here- 
ditary designation of tho rulers of Kolhapur The people of 
Kolhapur were so dohghted over this honour conferred on their 
Chhatrapatis that they presented an address to His Bhghness 
on the very same day and feasted about eight thousand poor 
people on the banks of the Panchaganga This was the 
second great step towards the restoration to Kolhapur of a 
part of the prestige which it had lost by misfortune That His 
Highness should have been able to achieve this success so 
soon after the troubles of the preceding years was a matter as 
much for the satisfaction of BSs Highness as of the people of 
his State. 

The awakening all round, the renaissance among the 
non-Brahmins as it were, which the communal education 
movement mdicated in one field could not but react upon the 
whole hfe of Kolhapur The mtroduction of a substantial 
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Tinaelfiah oonduot. The Shravanx, performed in Angoat, was 
tlie only complaint agamat hia conduct* It would bo perta 
nont to mention here on incident that bad already taken 
place about tbia learned Tnan many years before 1901 He 
bad oomf^eted tbs reatal of the gluina of tbe Big Veda and, as 
was customary m suob a case bad mvited bis Brabimn and 
Maratba patrons to be preeent on tbe last day when oertam 
festivo oeremonieo were to be obeerved. In tbe oounw of these 
be completed tbe recitals by repeating tbe last mantraa 
of tbe Veda in tbe peeenoe of the Maiatbas. When some of tbe 
Brabmins asked for an explanation as to why be repeated tbe 
Vedas before tbe Maratbaa be jnstibed bis conduct by saying 
that they were Ksbatnyas and irore entatied to bear tbe Vedas 
This explanation of tbe learned Vaidik was accepted and noth 
mg was said or done against him at the tune This naturally 
led Karayan Bhat to beUeye that tbe Ksbatnya status of the 
Maratbas was a recognized foot with tbe local Brahmins and 
be as a Voidika need baye no hesitation m o&aating as a Vedio 
pcest m such Ksbatnya famibes as requested bun to do so 
The Brabmma were exasperated to find their old supremacy in 
danger They bad therefore thought of tbeor old weapon of 
rehgious persecution and some fourteen of them — not yery 
learned or inflnflntaal either — presented the memorandum to 
THb fww through the Naib Khasgi E^rbhan, calling on him 
to preyentNarayanBhat and his adherents from touching the 
Goddess or from performing ony rebgious duty in the Palace 
The order referred to above was handed over to the Naib 
Khasgi Karbhan on October 18, in the Temple of Ambabai 
where he and tbe Bajopodl^ were actually engaged m 
appointing learned Brabmins to perform oertam ntes, from 
tbe next day in conneotioa with the Nayaratra (Dasara) 
fesfavaL The Ka^padbye was questioned by the Karbhaii 
about tbe propriety of this stop taken by tbe Brabmins* 
He repbed that it was a moet irregular and unautbonsed 
act on them port and ought not to be given any importance 
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Holding as he did this view, the Rajopadhye himself handed 
over the betel-nuts to Narayan Bhat and his adherents as 
a retainer for their services during the Navaratra festival. 
Accordingly Narayan Bhat wont next day to the tem- 
ple of Ambabai to worship the Goddess and nobody 
prevented him from doing so They however declared 
that the Goddess was polluted by the touch of Narayan Bhat 
and forcibly prevented others from worshipping her. They 
then proceeded to His Highness and asked him to pass orders 
on their apphcation of the previous day and demanded per- 
mission to purify the Goddess His Highness could not 
pass any off-hand orders in the matter as the questions in 
issue were very important In the first place, the authority 
under which the apphcants exercised the power of excom- 
mumcation had to be ascertained. In the second place, His 
Highness had to find out if there was sufficient justification 
for the step taken by these people. It was also necessary to 
see if Sevekan had been given a hearing by the authority 
issmng the order against him before any step was taken and 
a hona fide attempt was made to give him justice Fearing 
however that l;he collision of the two parties — the fourteen 
on the one hand and Sevekan with his followers on the other — 
would lead to a breach of the peace. His Highness directed both 
parties not to enter the temple till the question was decided. 
The Brahmins immediately proceeded to the Pohtical Agent 
and made oral complaints' against His Highness Coloneli 
Seely, whose fairness was never challenged even by the Brah- 
mins, asked for a memorial in wnting which after it was receiv- 
ed by him he answered by informing the petitioners that he 
did not think it necessary to, interfere in a rehgious dispute of 
that nature and that His Highness’ Government was the final 
authonty m such cases. When the Khasgi Karbhan asked 
the apphcants to justify the step they had taken, they 
informed that he had no business to go mto the ments of 
the question and his only duty was to carry out the 
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order issued by them This presumptuousness met with 
the only answer it deserved and the State relegated the 
application to the files of defunct matteiB, The attitude 
of the ‘RrahTniT^q thus showed that they were not going to 
budge an moh from the posibon of infalhblo and uno h a P enge- 
and able authonty which they had arrogated to themselves 
would not allow Hia Highness even the common powers of 
a CSvil Court m all matters m which they chose to dictate 
to hnn or to hia officers The then Jagadgnru, the High 
Pnest of the Brahmins had no standing m the matter as the 
local Brahniavnnda had all his powers to themselves withm 
the hnutB of the oity The ilaharsja was nobody as he was a 
Sndraandthe Brahmins were supreme m bP social and religious 
matters History could have shown them that these preten 
Bions were absolutely without any foundations In India 
from tunes imroemonal^ the rolerB had always exercised the 
final authority m soaal as well as rehgious disputes more 
particularly when they affected the mvil nghto of mdividuals 
or communities The king was, according to the oldest 
scriptures accepted by all Hindus as the ultimata tribunal 
in matters like this The Brahmins had been content even m 
the heyday of their supremacy with the role of mere adviBeis. 
The Maratha history of tho seventeenth and subsequent 
centuries is full of instances m which even the Brahmins had 
wilhngly sought and ahdod by the commanda of their Ohhatra 
pati Maharaja at Satara or Kolhapur The gleanings from 
the Maratha chronicles by Mr Telang give ample evidence of 
this Despite aU this history the Brahmins of Kolhapur went 
tie length of denying to His Highness the nght to demand 
from them the reasons for the steps they had taken against 
a respeotoble man hunseUo Brahman presumably because ho 
had performed the Vedokta Shravam for a certom Maratha 

family The iSomortA, thor admitted mouthpoco threatonod 

the Maharaja with dire consequences if he persisted in his 
determination to assert his rights. It proposed that tie ques 
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tions arising out of the controversy should be decided by the 
Brahmavnnda "who should be approached by the Maharaja 
through the Eajopadhye who had aheady shown his inch- 
nations by refusing to servo His Highness at Panhala If 
society in Kolhapur is divided on rohgious grounds, thundered 
forth the Brahman organ, the whole of Maharashtra will 
tremble under the shock of a rchgious storm ’ 

A few days later, the Kojagar ceremony at the Palace 
was performed by j\Ir Sevekan as the Eajopadhyo who was 
bound to perform it did not go to do his duty. In the mean- 
while, His Highness had also made up his nnnd to take up 
the challenge On 7th October, he issued an order that the 
Palace ceremonies should be according to the Vedokta forms 
and that if any one failed in obeying the order, he was to 
receive no emoluments. The reply of the Brahmins was an 
attempt to divide the Marathas themselves in two camps, one 
for and the other against the Vedokta movement. Much 
success does not seem to have attended these efforts to divide 
and rule But it was rumoured that there was a division 
in the Palace itself. Her Highness Shri Sakwarbaisaheb, 
the grandmother of His Highness who was m the nature 
of things the most respected lady m the royal family, was 
said to have decided upon the Puranokta ntual at the 
begmmng of the Navaratra and the pnests hoped that her 
femimne superstitions and fears could be played upon 
for effecting a schism m the enemy's camp They were, 
however, entirely foiled in this attempt as His High- 
ness proved too strong for such influences Then the aid of 
the Pohtical Agent was invoked He was alternately 
pajoled and bulbed This was a quarrel between the Maha- 
raja on one side an^ the “ entire Brahman world of India ” 
on the other His Highness' action was “ in defiance of the 
authority of the priesthood ” Unmoved by the vaned tactics, 
the Maharaja ordered Messrs K N Pandit V. B Grokhale 
— two of the highest Brahmin Officials in the State — to inves- 
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tigate tiie history of the Vedokta onstom m the royml family 
The mqmry wm to bo earned on m collaboration with 
Bajopadhye This leTived the Brabmui hopes for a tune 
Bat when the jad^oonoladed that the Kshatnyaship of ^ 
Maharaja was on admitted faat» the hopes were once more 
shattered. 

On November 8 Hajopadhye was agam ashed to adopt 
the Vedokta ntoail for all oeremomes m the Palace The 
only o^ct it prodaced was to indoce him to send a fai^r 
batoh of interested emissanes to vanoos places to colkct 
some faota whioh eoald be twisted into ooantenanomg ^ 
Brahmin theory The Maharaja was busy with hia own State 
aSairs and his attention waa ohiedy engaged wi& the 
approaohmg visit to England for attending the Coronatvm 
of His late Majesty King Edward VIL The Eajopadhye was 
delaying roatters end was probably hopang to win his point 
with a change m the mood o! His Highness which delay may 
be expected to bring aboat The Maharaja had« however^ no 
desire to allow sochtaohaB (>q the first of May 1902, he served 
a noboe on the Kajopadhye calling npon him to show csose 
why he shcmld not be depnved of the Tnams given him for 
•ervioe on the ground that he had failed to perform his dntaes 
as ordered, and was faithsr mhinned thatfaHaje to eomf^y 


with the oiders within the sbpnlated hmit of four days 
would necessitate proper steps being taken. On tho fifth, 


the Kajopodhye replied that he wanted farther tamo to consider 


the position he was going to talm The only object in thus 


postponing decision was to oonftoo the real laaae in the matter 
by mixing it with abstrose or irrolovaat topics. Tbo lUjopo 
dhye par^ was playing a doable game On the one hand, 
they were representmg to the anthonbes that tho Mahaiaja’s 


own status was not the real bone of contention bat his attempts 


to puD throngh his relabvesaod feonds raised difl^UproHenu 
andmodethou task diEBcolt. On tho other hand HisHi^ess 


was being goaded on to settle the qaesbon in so fir os it con 
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cemod the whole Hindu community. “Some say that the 
Maharaja is going to have the matter settled in his own case 
only. This is not encouraging” So wrote the Samarafh 
on the ovo of the final order passed by the Maharaja. His 
Highness was shrewd enough to see what the object of this 
advice was He told one of his fnends that apparently “ the 
other side has represented their case to you You can see what 
strength there is in their arguments. Every one knows that no 
distinction is made between a natural and an adopted son, 
but that does not seem to he their point Their objection is 
apparently based on the fact that the Ghatge Family from 
which I am adopted is not a Kshatnya Family But there are 
records which clearly disprove such an assumption 

“ That family has always considered itself to be of true 
Kshatnya ongm In days gone by, they have even gone the 
length of excommunicating my ancestors and their names are 
found among those five Kshatnya famihes which exist. As 
regards my attempt to pull through other Maratha famihes, 
I may say, I have no concern m the matter. Of course if the 
Maratha famihes are really Kshatnyas, I do not know how 
they can be prevented from putting forth their claims But 
the present question is only concermng me and I never asked 
the Rajopadhye or any other Brahmin to perform Vedic 
ntual m any other Maratha family.” 

The arguments which vere bemg used against His High- 
ness can be gathered clearly from this. The dodge in putting 
forward a suggestion that the question should not be settled 
only for His Highness, while arguments like this were being 
secretly used to mislead the fnends of the Maharaja, is plam 
enough It is needless to say that the Maharaj’a could easily 
see through it 

Those who accused the Maharaja of a desire to grab the 
Inam of Rajopadhye under the pretext of forcing him to per- 
form the Vedokta ceremomes ignored two important facts. One 
Was that the Maharaja was at the bottom of his heart a thorough 
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tagate the history of the Vedokta onstom in the royal family 
The inquiry was to bo oarnod on m ooUaborataon with 
Bajopadhjre This revivod tha Brahmin hopes for a tame 
Bat whan the jodges oonolndod that the Kahatnyaship of the 
Maharaja was an admitted faot, the hopes were once more 
flhatterod. 

On November 8 Rajopadhye was again asked to adopt 
the Vedokta ntu^ for all ceremonies m the Palaoe The 
only effect it prodaoed was to induce hnn to send a further 
batch of interested emifisanea to vanous places to collect 
some fekcta which, could ba twisted into countonanamg the 
Bmhmm theory The Maharaja waa busy with his own State 
affaiT" and tus attention was ohiefly engaged with the 
approaching visit to England for attending the Coronation 
of His late Majesty King Edward VIL The Bajopadhye was 
delaying matters and was probably hoping to wm hia pomt 
with a change in tha mood of His Highness which delay may 
be expected to bring about. The Maharaja ha<h however no 
desire to allow such tootias Ontheffistof May 1902 heserved 
a notaco on the Rajopodhye oallmg upon him to show cause 
why he should not be dapnvod of the Inams given him for 
service on the ground that he hod failed to per f o rm his duties 
as ordered^ and was further informed that foiluTe to comply 
with the orders within the stipulated limit of four days 
would necessitate proper steps being token. On the fifth, 
the Raj opadhyo ropHed that he wanted further time to consider 
tbo position he was going to take The only object m thus 
postponing decision was to confuse the roal issue m the matter 
by nuxmg it with obstruse or inolovimt topes The Rajopa 
dhyo party was playing a doable game On the one hand, 
they wero representing to the authonhoa that the Maharaja s 
own status waa not the real bona of contention but hia attempts 
to puH through tus rolatiros and fnonds raised difficult problems 
andmadetheir task difficult On the other hand HisHighDosa 
T*as being goaded on to settle the question in so far ns it con 
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believer m the religious saoramenta and looked upon the Vedio 
religion as a creed of bis mnermOBt We Hia faitii m true 
vroiahip was unshakable until about the oloeo of his hie He 
vras ftcrupulouflly careful in. observing the daily Puja of the 
Shaivio symbol which be had got tatooed on one of his hands 
Even when in England, he never missed this Puja before he 
did anTthmg else in the morning Many instanoes of ins 
deep and abiding faith— almost bordering on superstition — 
may be cited, Eariy m their hvee he and his brother used to 
pay their dovoUonB regularly at the Gailn Mosque or Ihirga 
at Kagah TheMahara]a kept up his habit of doing homage 
to the vanouB fanuly deities specially the Amba Goddess at 
Kolhapur and Hupn a village m his State 

When he became an Arya Samajist a fnend of his 
asked him if ha was prepared to dispense with imago 
worship Ko ’ he said, I have faith m the worship of 
the images and I oonnot do away with it A tnftri with a tern 
perament hke this could not oSend his pnest so deeply unless 
he was convmoed that his rehgion and his peraonal faith fuQy 
justihed his olaims. He tned bard, — and this is the second 
consideration which is left out of account by many of his 
cntacs m this aspect of his hfe — he tned uncoasm^y to Induce 
the Rajopodhyo to come to terms but when msults weoe added 
to mjunes and theRajopadhye party was adamantmo in its 
refusal to yield on the pomt, the provocation was too strong 
even for his supoistitioua nature The Maharaja on his 
part was unwilling to bo branded as a Sudra, a low-caste Pnnoe, 
vnthout a chum to the social status of his brother Pnnees, 
But ho was anxious that ho should not be dnvon to ertreme 
measures. The Rajopodhye was an En^ish-educotcd young 
man His odvisera, men hke the Jahagirdar of lohalkaranfi 
oud Professor Bijapurkar wore also men who had fully imbibed 
the culture of westom education. It is strange that a com 
promise could not bo offocted between two such parties on a 
question hire this. In bygone times, when the Vedas could bo 
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maintamed as a mystery and the Sudras could have no access to 
them, there was some explanation of the jealous care with 
which the Brahmins sought to exclude the Sudras from the 
sacred mantras of the Vedic lore But now that the Vedas 
were pubhshed and translated mto European languages by 
European savants, now that the Brahmins themselves were 
teaching the Vedas to all sorts of people — both Hindus and 
non-Hmdus, — there was not a shadow of j'ustification for the 
obstinate attitude which the Bajopadhye and his friends 
had assumed The official notices referred to above were 
not the only intimation the Rajopadhye had of the Maharaja’s 
determination in this connection For months the Maharaja 
was telhng him, personally as well as through friends, that the 
refusal would cost him dear and that he should agree to serve 
his masters properly, masters who had placed at his disposal 
a not inconsiderable income of something hke thirty thousand 
rupees a year. While at Panhala in the early days of 1902, 
the Maharaja invited him to an interview and in the presence 
of several Brahmins, he entreated the Rajopadhye to hsten to 
reason and common sense' The reply was that though the 
Chhatrapatis might be E^hatnyas, the Maharaja was bom 
m the Ghatage family of Kagal and therefore, his request 
could not be granted ^ I have shown already that the Ghatages 
were as good Kshatnyas as the Bhosales and even if they 
were not — and there was not the shghtest excuse for the 
foohsh rejection of their claims to Kshatnyaship — adoption 
meant, in the theory of Hinduism, the Maharaja’s birth into 
the Bhosale family Considerations hke these however would 
not weigh with men who were evading the Maharaja’s claims 
by hook or by crook The documents which proved that the 
' one family was Kshatnya also proved that the other was 
equally so Mr Ttlak was ready to allow the status to the 
Maharaja as he was a Chhatrapati which meant that his second 
son, who would not succeed to the Gadi, would be a Sudra ! 
Were the Maharaja to accept this favour from the Brahmins for 
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hunself alone "where would he be t What social relations could 
ho have -with his own Telati"Pe6 I When it -was urged that 
for a number of years the Bhosaka had given up the Vodokta, 
His Hj^mees agreed to go through the neoeasary exputory 
penanoe He "wished thus to moot the Brahmina as far as "waa 
in the nature of things poeahle It must be noted to their 
credit that a few of the Brahmin fnends of the Bajopadhye 
advised him to yield. Brahmanism oould not oust without 
the aid of the Kahatnyas and it was not "wisdom to refuse the 
Hindu Fimooe a right to then status This argument, 
however, did|not prevail with Bajopadhye and his ahortnaghted 
fnends One of the Maharaja s feudatones, perhaps dnven on 
to such action by the pent-up ammoeihee of many geneiationa, 
tried to sfaffeu the pneet agamst the Maharaja. A Professor 
in the State College added his own nnto. It lb said that the 
mother of the Bajopadhye also had a potent voice m the 
ocunsela of the Brahmin Party In all probahHity they hoped 
and behoved that the Maharaja would not ha"ve courage 
enough to take the final step of resuming the Tnam. When 
therefore the Maharaja sent messages after messages to the 
Bajopadhye pnor to the final order the latter mistook it for 
weakness on the Maharaja s part. The more imp o r tun ate His 
Hi^mess was the more obdurate did the Bajopadhye become 
Tbo night previous to the day the last step "was taken, Mr EL 
Gaikwad was deputed to try for the last time He too failed. 
The lioharajahad thus no altemalave left open to him. li ho 
was not to beat a hasty retreat and yield to the arrogance 
of the Brahmins, whoso word, as they said must be law to the 
Maharaja, be must go forward like a true Kshatnya and teach 
his conceitod opponents a much neodod lesson. The order of 
resumption on "the Cth May was the result. 


His Highness was now about to sail for England The 
date of departure from Kolhapur was fixed for tho 14th 
of May eight days after tbo KhaUa order against tho 
Bajopadhye Tho "week which thus intorvonod was it 
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could easily be imagined, full of bustle m Kolbapur. 
The public was in a sense surpnsed witb the turn things 
had taken on the eve of an event which every one looked 
upon with a sense of anxiety. Trips to Europe had not 
proved very auspicious to the Chhatrapati family in the 
past It has been shown in a previous chapter how the 
Maharaja himself and his whole family were nervous about 
the proposal a few years back A last adroit attempt was 
made to exploit this fact in favour of the Eajopadhye A day 
or two before the date of departure, a high Brahmin ojfficer 
of the Maharaja reminded Bhs Highness of the misfortune 
which had befallen his father (in the Kagal family) and his 
grandfather Shri Eajaram Maharaj'a in their tnps to Europe. 
In the face of such facts, did the Maharaja dare to run the 
nsk of a voyage to England with the curses of the whole 
Brahmin world on his head ? The cool reply of the dauntless 
Maharaja was that his ancestors had sailed with the blessings 
of the Brahmins to support them and had met with misfor- 
tunes “ Let me try now,” said Bis Highness, “ whether the 
curses secure my House better fortune than their blessmgs ” 
These attempts, however, did not end here Threats of 
pohtical troubles were added to those of divme displeasure On 
June 27, 1902, Mi E E Shirgaonkar, the Acting Chief Judge 
writes that “ the Brahmans are as usual very troublesome 
and arrogant and it has become very difficult for us to bear 
with them I would therefore most earnestly request Your 
Highness to return here as early as you can ” Secret party 
meetmgs and conferences were going on to devise the course 
of future action This was natural enough, though it may be 
doubted whether there was any justification for the pohtical 
colour which was bemg given to this essentially rehgious or 
socio-rehgious question The Brahmm party was not, 
however, content even with this The less scrupulous among 
them were now resortmg to methods in full consonance with 
their unscrupulous natures A faend in Kolhapur refers to 
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7 n nf’hmlfltf-.ftrBtoHjH Htgimflaam Rng^Tif!. On 27 
July, hfi Bays — ‘ I am soiry to hoar tliat certain sooundrela 
have been trying to annoy Your Eighneaa by maiking the 
houses m the town with bloody finger pnnts I hope you 
win not let it afiect you in any way There is no more real 
significance in it than there was m the letters telling mo I 
was gomg to be murdered- Probably the same people are 
responsible for both and nothing would please them more 
t-haTi to tViiTiV their stabs in the dt^TV were being lelt. Tiw 
object la clear Your Highness is too manly to be influeno- 
ed, but they hope to fnghton the ladies and so get them on 
their side to try and persuade yon to forego your ughts rather 
than anger the caste that claims it is a c^t to degrade you 
HI luok and misfortune cannot oome to you at the bidding of 
anyone much less of such people 

His Highness stood m no need of advioe to treat such 
attempts with the contempt they deserved But they were not 
meant to infiuenoe him. The Brahmins who were reeponaibid 
for them knew that the best point for attack was the naturally 
oredulousmmds of theladiosmthe royal family who had like 
H. H. Shn Sakwarboi Saheb passed through the bitterexper 
lencea of the past and were likely to be fastened by such evil 
omens Shorfiy after the Maharaja s return to Kolhapur 
on Boptembor 14 Bob Highneae lost his adoptive mother 
Her Hi^mess Anandibai Mohacaj, who had been snSenng 
from lUnfiM for many months past and had a very weak 
oonstitutaoru The funeral obaequiee were of course potfonn 
od according to the Yodokto ntes The Gods, and the Brah 
mms, wished to ovenge the wrong done to the Brahmins and 
os His Highness stiU refused to mend his ways and persisted 
in the Vodokta ntuah the same night some portion of the 
Old Palace m the city was on fire What surer indication of 
divine Will did IBs Highness want oftor this ! Lot His High 
ness himself dosenbo his feelings m this matter — I am much 
obliged to you for your land letters of condolence "iou can 
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well imagine u hai a bad day I bad on the 14th instant My 
mother died m the morning of that day and the whole of the 
afternoon was passed m performing obsequies which are very 
tiresome and which \ioro rendered doubly so owing to the 
objection taken by the Bralunms and the religious throats 
held out by them oven on that sad and solemn occasion near 
the burning place "With this, however, my troubles were not 
over At about mid-night I was suddenly awakened by cries 
of people wlio wore shouting aloud that my Old Palace was on 
fire. I went to the spot at once and found that the fire had 
broken out in the Palace surrounded on one side by the old 
records and on the other by my granary and the other stores 
of an inflammable nature 

It would have been difficult to put it out but for the 
timely and hearty assistance of Col. Ferns and Mr Burke who 
lost no time m coming to the scone with the Kolhapur 
Infantry men The B. Commumty is naturally jubilant over 
the double calamity wluch they asenbed to the anger of God.” 

Discussing incidents hke this. His Highness once said to 
his Diwan, hir Sabms, that he would not be afraid of death or 
any other calamity to himself or his friends but, he contmued, 
“ in case such a calamity befalls any of us, I would be sorry 
that it would give the Brahmins an opportumty to boast that 
their wrath was effective and thus to exploit the supersti- 
tions of men. Lot us not meet with accidents until their 
influence is put down, lest they might take advantage of the 
accidents to put down our cause ” Happily for the cause, 
no further misfortune befell him for many years hereafter. 

On September 9, His Highness writes — “ I am havmg 
a very busy week as different sections of my subjects are viemg 
with each other in expressing their dehght on my safe 
arrival 

“ My reception here has been very enthusiastic notwith- 
standing all attempts of the disaffected few to mar it My 
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aiCHlar about the of appointments in my State baa of 

cotuse led to mooli discontent among the B class bore and 
also ootsde 

‘ I learnt tbat two of TBak^s AJ) 0 s came hdre m my 
absence and tned to get op a strong opposition, but I do not 
tbrnfe I could prevent snob things 

‘ I hear fiat N bad also been to Satara and teed to hold 
threats to the desoendants of the old Satara hne and get an 
admission from Atm in favour of Bajopadlye He oould do 
that as he was his oreditor but 1 hear he did not suooeed and 
than he teed the same teok with his sons and got them over 
to hiB side This u what I hear and you may be able to have 
it verified, 

* I understand CoL Bems to aay that there was an ad 
mittion from the old Satara line in favour of my late pnest, 
but I behave that might refer to what the eons admitted and 
not what thar father has said. It^s a pity that the sons 
seam to be going more and more under the influence of the 
Poona Ba It is customary to visit the local Goddeas when- 
ever we return here after a long tour and the Be here had 
a mmd to prevent me from doing so unless I did some penance 
The educated llaratha oommumty heard tTnw and they 
told them that there were many Be who were allowed to 
enter the temple without doing peoiance and there is no reason 
why I should not be allowed and, if they penoat, they would 
have recouree to force It »eemed to me not the proper way 
and I decided not to enter the temple if there was the least 
resistance But nobody came m the way They have 
hcwovor succeeded m getting some of the old Jlamthaa to 
their Bide who would insist on my toting penance but they 
Will find it very hard to foroe mo to do so ” 

^th reference to the attitado of the Satara family 
olhidod to above a fnend infonned His Highness on Sep- 
tember 11 1902 — I may perhaps mention that the Soidar 
told mo at an mtomow last May that ho did not cate about 
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this dispute and that his view was that all persons in power 
are Kshatnyas and that the Enghsh were now the Kshatnyas 
of India and that he himself not being in power was not a 
proper Kshatnya and did not care a straw about the matter ” 
What a sorry fall for a descendant of the Great Shiva]i * 
The anti-Vedokta agitation was going on aU these 
months with unabated vigour The apphcation of Rajo- 
padhye for a review of the order of May 6 was rejected by 
the Council after a hearing on 23rd August The fury of the 
Samaradi knew no bounds The majesty of law has been 
violated, prescriptive nghts have been disregarded, bounds of 
courtesy have been outstripped, considerations of respect 
and reverence have been forgotten, aU sense of security in 
vested interests has been reduced to the vamshing point, in one 
word, the credit of indigenous talent for admmistration has 
been destroyed ” It was in these portentous words that the 
decision was announced The Press m the Deccan, dominated 
as it then was by the Brahmins, echoed these sentiments from 
week to week The stage was not free from the tamt of this 
agitation A few pieces were added on to “ Tukaram ” — 
a Marathi drama — ^ndicuhng the pretensions of the " Sudras ” 
to Elshatnyaship and what was more, the boys of the Rajaram 
College sought to recite them m pubha meeting in the College 
itself, and when they were prevented from domg so, the play 
was staged in a pubhc theatre An appeal was preferred to 
the Pohtical Agent against the Darbar’s decision in the 
Rajopadhye matters The confidence which the Brahmin 
Party felt of their ultimate victory was so great that the 
Maharaja was told/ that “the B. community is enraged 
with me and they say that they will take the matters to the 
highest tnbunal, that is, Parhament, and say if they do not 
succeed with the present mimstry, they hope to win their 
point when the Liberals come into power ” 

' But what if the Maharaja turned a deaf eer to these 
appeals or threats and the British Government did not inter- 
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fere t Tte piles of Pmanas -were explored and stones of K i ngs 
punished by Gods for disobeying or diaregaidmg the Bra hmins 
Tvere addressed to Hia TTi ghTiaBs Kmgw had lost their king 
doms ■w'hen the Brahmins foreooL them. By aspinng to the 
Vedio oeremonies, what did ShivB]i gam t Death for him 
self and his son. What was the &te of the Brahmin who 
performed those oeromomes for hrm J He died a nnseiahle 
death m a lavatory Unmoved hy these stones, the Maharaja 
ordered that the priests throughout the State who refused 
to perform the Vedokta for the Royal family should cease 
to reoeive any cash allowanoes from the State Most of the 
JoahiB or village pneets agreed. The Kolhapur Brahmins 
who now extended their jtmsdicbon to ontside the caty — 
which they had never before even pretended to be entitled 
to do— issued a ^lull of excommumoataon against some Biah 
nuns of Hetle who had thv9 subsonbed to the Vedokta creed 
A petulent Kulkami of that village assembled a village 
Doibai m the Ohavadi and promulgated the Brahmaninal 
order of excommuniostion with all the solemnity of a royal 
proclamation He received a prompt and sharp retort 
and his Kulkanu wntan was declared Khalsa (for^ted) 

The Delhi Darbar of Lord Coixon came off on the New 
Year s day Bis Highness who attended it on mvitation was 
mvested with the insignia of Q 0 V 0 ” by His Boyal High 
ness the Duke of Connaught under the commands of His 
Majesty the King Emperor 

OnFebruaryl9 CoL Ferns pronounced his well reasoned 
doosion in the Rajopodhyo appeal at the conclusion of which 
he hold that he could find nothing in the aroumstoncoe of 
tho case that would " warrant my mterference with the legi 
tnnate authonty and powers of the Maharaja ’ After pomt- 
ing out the various notices served upon Rajopadhye since 
October 1001 his failure to ofliciafe os a pnest m tho Dalaoo 
os ho had admitted m 1897 he was bound to do and his deter 
mmation to deny tho onstonce of that duty CoL Ferns 
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referred to the two mam issues in the case raised by the 
applicant — (1) Could His Highness resume an ahenation 
confirmed during minority by the British Admimstration 
of Jus State ^ And if ho could, (2) were the mams hold by 
Bajopadliyo given him on condition that he should perform 
the scnnccs as a priest ^ These were the two questions Col 
Ferns was called on to answer In giving an affirmative 
answer to the first, the Colonel pointed out that m fact the 
question would arise only in case the title of Bajopadhye 
was denied by the Darbar As a matter of fact, no one had 
ever contended that he had a defective title “ The resump- 
tion was on totally diForont grounds, viz , that the lands were 
hold for the performance of a specific ser^uco. This service 
the appheant declines to perform and as a consequence the 
lands are forfeited as the rebgious service has never been 
commuted ” With reference to the second and the more 
crucial question, Bajopadhye contended that the aliena- 
tion was unconditional and the property held was his 
pnvate family property and not a remuneration for ser- 
vices to bo rendered by him The whole question therefore 
turned upon the interpretation of the Sanads under which 
the ahenations had taken place One of these, as translated 
by the Bajopadhye himself m 1889, said — 

“ You are our family pnost (Purohit) and also are very 
learned in the Vedas , you are constantly wishing our welfare 
It 18 necessary for us, therefore, to see you every way weU oF 
We have, therefore, given to you, &c , &c ” (The itahcs are 
rmne ) 

The meamng is as clear as could be, and until the present 
controversy arose, Bajopadhye himself never doubted it 
In a memorial he had submitted in 1889, he had said — 

“ These gifts were given in consideration of the high office 
which the memonahst’s ancestors held in the Kolhapur State. 
VIZ , that of Purohit or Kulguru, the family High Riest to 
the Baja of Kolhapur.” 
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VATliftT stiH, in Moroli 1873 tlio then BajopadhTe, eldm 
brother ot the present holder of that ' high office , admitted 
that the pnnmpal object of the State in granting ns 
such property ■was only to give ns some income anyhow* 
(whether as Patilki •watan or otherwise — that is what was 
meant in this context) for we being the Knlgnni (femily 
pnest) the State did not intend to take servioe from ns* 
Service m this place meant service as Fatal or village headman 
for ■which office the grant in qneebon was made. His con 
tenUon therefore ■was that he should not be asked to serve as 
Patil on the gronnd that be was pecfonmng the duties of family 
pnest in return for which the watan was conferred npon him. 
There was another admisaon dated 1847 and made by on 
ancestor of the applicant to the eSeot that the Tnnm be 
enjoyed hoi been gmnled for tfficxatmg as family jinat 
The title which the famOy bore meant that the person who 
held the pro pe rty nnder that was bound by impheataon 
to perform the servioes attoohed to ^ office The Hajo- 
podhye ocrald not ha'vo it both ways He could not on the 
one hand refnae to serve as Patil on the ground that he ■was 
rendering another service as pnest and on tiho other refuse 
to officiate as Kulgoru because the watan was a personal 
watan. The nature of Rajopadhye s holdings being thus clear 
the refusal of Rajopadhye to perform semoeB in a manner 
jnabfied by the status of the Maharaja justified also the penal 
ty of forfeiture and if the effect followod the cause brought 
into oxistenoe by Rajopadhye ho had to tTianV himself for it. 

Rojopadhyo pursued the next remedy open to him by 
presenting on appeal to the Govemmont of Bombay Dunng 
the months of suspense which preceded that Government s 
decision in October 1903 the fiatnes of the con tro v e r sy spread 
on oil Bides m the Kolhapur Stote Sevorol Brahmins who 
were enjoying grants from the Btato m connection with 
religions duties attached to them had refused to occopt the 
K s h atnyo status of the Maharaja and Nemesis had overtaken 
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Tbe matter was finally set at rest by the dodson of the 
Bombay Government on October 16 1903 and that of the 
Government of India in May 1906 The back of the Brahman 
opposition was thus broken for a tune Bnt it qmckly 
aastnned another form after thu Hardfy a month had 
elapsed whan the Brahnnn pohticianfl of Kolhapor began to 
talk of a Bepresentativo Assembly for Kolhapar for the pm 
pose of venUlatuig the gnevanoes, not of the Brahmins, bnt 
of the poor ryots in tie State I But thia phase of then agita 
bon and its more senons offshoots will be dealt with m the 
sequel as that opens np on entirely new subject It is enough 
here to note how the one grow oat of the other Until now, 
the Maharaja was a kind hearted Bonce misled by his miel 
hgont bnt wicked minutetB. With their complete disoom 
fitoie m this first battle, the Maharaja suddenly toms into 
a despot whose powers mast be emtafled. Honesty should 
have impelled these enbos to admit that their mobvo was 
ptinianfy to avengo the blows winch Brahmanioal arroganoe 
had bean dealt by the Uarbar Bnt wanbng in the oonrage 
which the obsbnate defence of even a false posibon requires 
the Brahmins now mshed to play the role of diBinteiested 
patriots fighbng for all the State and once »gnin they failed 
as miserabty as before.* 

• Wb«i the IUJop*dhw c*»e wu bdo™ lha Bombay GoTernmnit, 
tboBnbialiuinrejttBiaQuepofaitoIvteaUDg » racoen orcr the 
n|A, bat the TTOaderfol tdroHnen «jul OrmneM whicb E H thee 
exhibited laredhlm from a onuhlng defeat lliat U attorr irbich imst 
await pnblkatlon tmtfl— ~who koova vheo ! 
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The Coronation Trip to England. 

The arrangements behind — Ideas about the tnp — Compamons — the 
Send-off — the LL D conferred by Cambndge — other Engagements in. 
England' — the Badge of M R. A S presented — the tour through southern 
Europe — Florence visited — a Peep mto the Vesuvius Crater — a few Inci- 
dents — the Emp re Coronation Dinner — the Resolution of July 26 — Its 
critics — Return home — Impressions of England — the Addresses 

I N the midst of the storm and stress which now faced 
the Maharaja m KolhapuTj he had to prepare himself 
for a trip[to Great Britain for the purpose of attending 
the Coronation of King Edward VIE His Highness had 
received the invitation in the beginmng of October 1901 and 
though his first impulse was to go, he had to think over the 
question for some time The Vedokta fight had just begun 
and His Highness was not hkely to underrate the forces 
that he was raising against himself But his sense of loyalty 
to the Throne prevailed over the misgivings in his mind and 
on 24th October he wrote to His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay intimating his acceptance of the invitation to 
represent the Princes and Chiefe of Bombay on that ceremo- 
mal occasion The principal members of the party which 
was to accompany him were his brother the Chief Saheb 
of Kagal, Mr Sabms the Dewan, Mr Gaikwad and Dr. Borker. 
Mr (now Rao Bahadur) Parasms also joined the party later 
on 

The first question which had to be considered m connec- 
tion with the tnp was to make arrangements for the admims- 
tration of the State affairs dunng the absence of the Maharaja 
It was by no means an easy matter. The two most trusted 
men in the State, Shri Bapusaheb and Mr, Sabms, he was 
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tftViTig with himwif. The Vedokta trooble was at ita worst. 
The most semoi member of the CouncU was a Brahmiri gentle- 
man of known prejudioes, admitted^ a fnend of the Kajo- 
padhye and his party In the face of these facte the first 
propoeal which His Hj^neas accepted was to veet the afeirs 
m the of a Council which was to consist of Mecars 

Pandit, Shirgaokai and Marathe all of them Brahmins, 
t ho n gh Mr Shirgaokar was a Gaud Baraswat. This arrange- 
ment was approved by the Onrormnent about the middle of 
VftTnb. But the torn which the Vedokta contro v ersy took 
after the end of March seems to have compelled him to 
reconsider his first decision and he introduced Mr Jadhav 
into the Council m the place of Mr Marathe 

In the foUowmg letter of April 17 (1902) we got a 
^iimpse of the Maharaja s ideas about the corning tnp It 
was addressed to Mr (aiterwaids Six) Qaude Hill who 
was to be his companion danng the tom — 

I am delighted to read yom kind letter dated 28th 
nltamo By this time my letter giving the hst of pecsans 
accompanying mo may have reached you, I assure you the 
onangomante about home camagce sorvante, etc would 
leave nothing to he desired as so much care and forethought 
seem to have been bestowed on every bttle item. Of course 
wo shall all try to adopt the European mode of hfe but, to 
bo candid, the change, I am afraid, would be so sudden and 
so groat that we may find it di^nlt to leave at onoe the 
habite which are bom with us 

I should avoid os far as possible aU engagemente at 
night, as we are not used to keep late hours. 

“ It 18 indeed very land of you to have scoured for me 
beforehand boxes at the Derby and Emat meetings My 
agents m Bombay for the purpose of this tour are T Cook i 
Bobs. If you think, however that other agents are Dooessaiy 
there, an account may be opened in my name with Messrs, 
K in g and Co , or any other firm you choose I shall arrange 
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to rlopo^it money \Mth thoir agents in Bombay on hearing 
from you Wo arc ii'iccl. ns yon know, to ndo about cross 
count r\ . but I do not. lcno^\ if I may not feel nervous in ndmg 
about in tlio crowds of London and some, wfio know it, 
ndvT^c me not to tn’ it If nccc'^'i.ir}*, I imglit borrow good 
quiet liors<"s from Sir W Lee Warner or Mr. Pease. Mr. 
pease, vvlicn lie was licro, asked mo to bo liis guest for 
a few days and lias, I tliink, arranged for .some engagements 
for me there, and Col Perns may have WTitton to you 
about them lie is sjiid to bo a good judge of horso-flosh 
and I liavc asked him to select for mo a team of roan marcs 
Of cour-o when I come there, w*o shall go together and have 
a look at them 

“ I think I would rather not have a coach and team. 
An orchnary phaiton and pair will be enough Of course 
I must see the clucf places of interest in England and the 
Eton Scliool of which I have licard so much must be one of 
thorn. 

"I should also like to see a place wdicro agncullural pur- 
suits arc earned on largo and small scales such as the 
breeding of agncultural stock, poultry, the dairy farm, etc , 
but I tlunk wo might settle the progi'amme when I come 
there. 

“ I think I may also reqmro a servant who knows some 
Indian language and may bo of use to my momal servants. 
In my father’s time such a person by name Puhor was engaged 
and he used to go about with the servants and show them 
races, sights, etc 

“ Everytbng is now going on smoothly. 

“ I wanted to dine hero for a few days in Bnghsh fashion 
but I had to give up the idea You already know that the 
Brahmins here are trying to degrade us and all call us memals 
and if I were to adopt Enghsh style of food, &c , it would 
give them a handle which I do not wish to do especially at 
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prasent whan the loligions queetaon la being hotly diacoMed 
I do not know how it w31 end. The P 8 adds — 

” It IS rather nnfortoDAfce that this religions reaction 
shonld have come m my 111110 In my father’s tame there 
was no Buoh difficult He had not even to undergo penanoe 
even after his return, I hope I may avoid it too 

Sir Claude T-HU and Mr IfoNail had been appointed by 
the Government to assist Bib Highnees in this tup They 
proved so valuable a help to him that their fnendahip grew 
into a lifelong tie of mutual adeotaon and regard. His High 
ness, many years later associated Sir Claude Hills name 
with a beanUfol samtanum bmlt by him on the histone 
Temhlai HiD, two mUee to the Bast of Kolhapur 

Biw Hi^ineas left Kolhapur for “RnglftTw^ on May 14 
The send-off given to him by his snhjeots was worthy of the 
occasion and worthy of his own high position. The Chiefs of 
the Southern Maratha Country presented an address to the 
Maharaja at Mira] on the pieoeding Sunday and requested 
him to convey a message of loyalty and homage on their own 
behalf to His Majesty the King Emperor The people of 
Kolhapur assembled in th^ thousands to had him goodbye. 
The Railway Station at Kolhapur was hterally packed with 
men and oven Colonel Poms the Pobhoal Agent, found it 
impossible to reach the carnage without elbowing hia way 
to It wifli great difficulty The rush on the Platform, thought 
the Colonel, was duo to the mabibty of the Pohoe to keep the 
crowd withm thoir control and ho told the Chief Pohoe Officer 
Mr Pendharicar to call on him at the next station when the 
tram would stop His Highness heard cmd qmotly called 
Mr Pendharkar to his saloon when the steamed 

out of Kolhapur and told him to absolve himflolf by t<d1mg 
the Colonel that Hs Highnees hunseU had ordered the Pohoe 
to leave the mob to its own ways end not to mtorforo with 
them. This was not the fact but it showed how much ho 
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liked to be among the mob wbicb be trusted perhaps even 
more than his fnends would have hked him to do 

His Highness reached Bombay the next mormng and 
sailed for Europe on the 17th by the S S. “ Pemnsular ” 
and reached Dover on June 2, passing through Italy and 
France on his way. Hao Bahadur (then only Mr ) D. R. 
Parasms joined the party in Bombay and was taken to Eng- 
land by His Highness with the never fulfilled hope of securing 
histoncal documents of great value. The party put up 
in Cadogan Square where the British Government had made 
arrangements for them. Dr. (now Rao Saheb) Tengshe who 
was then m ibnenca was also ordered to ]om His Highness 
in London which he accordingly did about the end of June. 
The original intention of a short stay in England to be fol- 
lowed by a tour in Europe on the way back to India had to 
be changed owing to the postponement of the Coronation 
necessitated by the King’s illness. So after spending a few 
days m England, His Highness left for a short tour m the 
southern parts of Europe dunng the period that intervened 
between then and the Coronation in August. But before 
he did so. His Highness was honoured by the ancient Umver- 
sity of Cambridge which conferred upon him the Honorary 
Degree of LL. D as a mark of that Umversitjr’s regard for 
' His Highness’ interest in education and culture This 
was on June 10, a week after he reached England. 

Two days later, Hhs Highness visited the ancient capital 
of the Saxons, Winchester, where he was greatly impressed 
by the old monuments of King Arthur and King Alfred’s 
times The College at Winchester gave him a reception at 
which His Highness acknowledged the honour done him 
m a fine Sanskrit speech in reply to the Latm speech of the 
Pnncipal On June 16, His Highness attended the great 
parade of thirty thousand troops at Aldershot The Pnnce 
of Wales was present , but the King could not attend owing 
to an attack of lumbago which soon grew senous and neces- 
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nteted a postpcmement of the Coronataon. The Eoyal 
Asiatic Boaety gave a banquet to His Highness on the ITth 
June On the 22nd Juno he visited the London Homeopa- 
thic HospitoL Oxford oame next on the 17th Juno His 
saw Pnnce ?atasinhiao, the Yuvaia] of Batoda, 
Trim there for study Mr. Pease a fnend of the 

Maharaja smoe the formor s visit to Kolhapur the year before, 
invited him to a dinnor on June SO •where many of his fnends 
met His Hi ghnwa On July 2, His Highness had the honour 
of dming -with the Pnnco of Woles, Windsor Castle was 
viBitod two days later m the company of His Highness the 
Maharaja Scindia and His Highness the Aga Khan. Prom 
Bth to the 10th of July His Highness was at OarEsle m Scot- 
land and danng this week he saw something of sport in the 
Highlands Hit Highnets was also present at the general 
meeting of the Royal Agncoltural Society of and 

reonved his Hoaoroiy Members Badge at the hands of its 
Preadeut, Pnono Christian. This honour was oonterted upon 
Hia Highness as a mark of personal respect to him and 
as a compliment to the great tomtory he so worthily 
represented. 

Sir William Lee Warner gave a Garden Party to Hi* 
Highnets on the 16th July That over His Highness loft 
England on a short four m Southern Europe At Pans, 
ho saw the Great EeffI Tower Napoleon s tomb and other 
historical places. Passing Milan he reached Vonioe on the 
21st and saw among other objeote of interest, a famous glass 
factory Ploronoe which he reached on the 2Ath had more 
than a tourist s interest for the Maharaja It was there that 
his grandfather His Highness Shn Rajsiam Maharaja 
was cut off m the prime ot his Ufe and a monnment was 
erected in one of tho boaubfnl gardens of the place in memory 
of that young Pnneo IDb Highness and porty^ showed theJr 
respect for tho late Maharaja by plaang flo^ wrosths on 
the statne and worahippiDg it m the Indian fashion bum 
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mg camplior and mccnsG at tlio foot of tlio Vivist. A plioto- 
grapli of tlie monumonfc with tlio party stondmg hy ite sido 
was also taken in memory of tliis mspinng occasion. Tiio 
visit was further celebrated in Indian style, by feeding tho 
■poor at Florence for a day. 

The party was at Naples on tho 2Gth There His High- 
ness saw Mount Vesuvius and against tho mshes of all lus 
compamons, he enjoyed a poop into tho huge and still burn- 
ing crater on the top of the Mount After this excursion, 
the Party came down to the foot of the Mount and sat to 
enjoy a sumptuous lunch for 'which orders had boon given 
prior to the commencement of the nscont His Higlmess 
had given stnet instructions, as was usual with him, for avoid- 
ing beef But to his great surprise, ho foimd that the prin- 
cipal part of the inenu consisted of ox tongue. Mr. McNeill, 
who was in charge of the arrangements, was wild with tho 
Hotelkeeper for this disobedience of his orders. But tho poor 
butler could not understand what all this meant “ Why, 
Sir, we are not persons who will disobey. There is no beef 
in this but only tongue,” said the confused men of the Hotel 
His Highness could only laugh at the distinction between 
the flesh and the tongue of the cow, made by the keeper of 
the Hotel who could not make out the motive of tho order 
he had received 

Home, the City of Seven Hjils, was reached on the 29th. 
The great amphitheatre accommodating ninety thousand 
spectators for the Gladiatorial fights in ancient tunes, was 
the most impressive sight for His !&ghnQss. The great arena 
at the Khasbag which His Highness planned later on was a 
suggestion from this visit The Vatican was also an interest- 
ing place for him and must have reminded him of the Popes 
of Kolhapur who were raising a storm against him jugt at 
that time. 

The party returned to London on August Ist to attend 
the Coronation on the 9th of that month. After taking his 
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allotted port in the vanona solemnities connected witli that 
Instonc occasion, nniqne to the people of En ^a nd for many 
reasons not the least important of 'wlnoh were that it came 
at the end of the long "Viotonan era and that at no previous 
Coronation of the long line of English Kings had the idea of 
the world wide Empire been iUastrated and bron^t home 
to the wo£d as was done at the Ooronataon of King Edward 
VXL EEfl Highness left the ifetropohs on August 14 on his 
way book to has own capataL 

A few notes about His Highness* hie m England and on 
the Continent, kindly supphod by Hr Tengshe may interest 
the reader 

* Although His Highnees was not fond of any dehoaaes 
of our Indian diet, he was still anxious that his party should 
be given the Indian diet whioh they bleed moet and every 
day he made inqomee whetixer we had received some Indian 
fashion food. Another thing for which every one of us was 
most obhged to him was regarding the inqumee about our 
beoltii for the health of Ihwansaheb and every one of us 
be showed great ensety 

The Chief of Kagal had a very severe attack of dysen 
tory the Homeopathic treatment was insisted upon, and His 
S^mess, against our advice took his turn of attending upon 
tho patient ev er y mght for some two or three hours.’ 

Another inadent, told by Mr Sabnis shows how His 
Highness was o remarkablo figure m Enplgntl during his 
stay there At a soaal gathonng liki> others, an “Rnglmh 
lady who was anxious to shals hands with His TTighnwi^ 
was inqumng where ho was. Another lady came forw a rd 
to help her and said loudly Con t you make out tho really 
majestic figure there f There ho is, walking os if he is the 
lord of oU that he survey^ I The lady went forward immo' 
diatoly and shook hands with him. 

One remarkable feature of tho tnp was that during it 
everything m India was compared with its corresponding 
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one m England — ^the dress, tlie manners, tlie ways of tounng, 
the castes, educational institutions, etc. Kolhapur was often 
compared with Bombay and London ‘‘Dunng these dis- 
cussions,” says Dr. Tengshe, “ he often asked me what kmd 
of country America was , and whenever I chanced to praise 
Amenca for her rapid progress and time-saving machinery. 
His Highness jokingly threatened me with branding me with 
firetongs, if that praise meant behtthng of the Enghsh 
Empire ” 

“ Hjs Highness used to say that India would nse only 
if one religion prevailed throughout He once humorously 
called on me to become a Christian , every one of the party 
was opposing the idea but had at last to admit that if India 
had one rehgion, much of the misery, discontentment and 
causes of jealousy would disappear. I beheve his visit to Eng- 
land planted m him the first ideas which afterwards made 
him the champion of real social progress and uplift of the 
Backward Classes. It was when m England that he sent 
the order to employ State servants of every commumty. 

“ During his visit to Italy, he compared its agnculture 
and industry with the Indian agriculture and industry and 
made special inquiries about things which he thought suit- 
able to India He had intended to send one hand to learn 
agnculture there and was for several years trying to get one. 
He wanted a practical worker but none came forward. 
His Highness however learnt the process of artificially bnng- 
ing up the bees and brought to India the hives and the 
bees and at Bajputwadi he conducted the industry for about 
two years, and used to show the honey he had obtained. 
Another industry he inquired about there was the silk worm 
industry. He was after this industry for three years In 
Italy, he had visited the glass works, bought special glass 
dishes for the court and was often found making mquines 
about glass works in India He also brought here Sialkote 
cormtry bottles, but, I beheve, his multifanous duties 
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preronted from stBituig that iiidustry hew* Bfe visited 
the artifiaal pearl industry also m Italy 

“‘While m "RTiglftTid, Hia Hi^mesa always brought to 
hia readenoe some Indian studentB to dine with him. He 
was always helping them aTid was trying to find out how their 
number oould be inoreased by aTtangmg for their stay m 
at cheaper cost and yet giving them the right edu 
cation. Mr S B Dhavale LOB., Mr Gadgil, Bar -at-Law 
Mr Kolashar Hr Knahnabai and several Indian gentlemen 
fromBaroda were often present, when diacuseion wentonwith 
very useful results His Highness was shown several ITmver 
sitaee In London Eia Highnesa wore Indian dress and 
used to walk home from Hyde Pork- His slow walk meant 
for me a rapid qmok march 

His Highness visited Scotland. Sir Alfred Pease M P , 
showed him the farms and the cottage mdnstnes there He 
had a ihoobng tnp in Scotland and then brought the idea 
of laying out diSereut parks that p reserv e d the game m this 
State emoe then. 

The strain of the vwit to Italy was too mnoh for every 
one of us, but His HIghiiess during the whole tune of the tnp 
kept good health. His Highness wanted to enqmio mto 
everything he saw and tins inqmaifave mood would have 
cost him something very inconvenient at Fans as the 
had almost started with the whole of the Kolhapur Party 
Without Hjr ffighnoss 

On July 11 His Highness attended the Empire Corona 
tion Banquet at the Boyal Colomal Institute at which 
statesmen from all parte of the Bntaah Empre were present. 
Th> Secretary of State for the Colomes Mr Chambedain 
proposed in a foUertous spoooh the toast of the “ TJmtod 
Empro” IDs Highness was accorded the pnvilogo of ros 
ponding on India 8 behalf Indoingso His Highnesa said — 

I am deeply sonsiblQ of the honour that has been done 
mo m assoaating my name with the toast of the ‘ Umtod 
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[Chapter XL 

Empire,’ most especially since the toast has been proposed 
so kindly by so distinguished a statesman as Mr. Chamberlain. , 
But I feel that it is an honour wJucli I can scarcely claim to 
deson’o The fact that this toast has been proposed by a 
gentleman whoso name is so famous throughout the Empire 
and IS a s}Tionym for Imponal Umty, might have suggested 
porliaps as more appropriate the association with the toast, 
on behalf of India, names which liave been more closely con- 
nected than has unfortunately been the case with mine, 
with the defence of the Empire As you are already aware» 
my friends the Maharaja of Gwahor, the Maharaja of Bika- 
ner, and more particularly the Maharaja Sir Pratapsingh, 
have been more fortunate than myself m being able to come 
actively to the assistance of the Empire in times of trouble ; 
and they could with better right have rephed for India to 
the toast which has been so kindly proposed and so warmly 
received But I can assure you that though the flesh has 
been weak — ^that is to say the opportunities have been want- 
ing — the spmt has been and is wilhng as, I trust, I may some 
day be able to prove. This however is the personal aspect 
of the question 

“ I should hke, if I shall not detain you too long, to say 
why we the Indian Chiefs and visitors view with such pecuhar 
gratification first our presence at this ‘Empire Banquet’ 
and secondly why wo take it as such a great comphment to be 
associated with a toast which has been proposed by the Rt 
Hon Mr Joseph Chamberlain The Coronation of His 
Majesty which we may now hope will not be long deferred, 
has for the first time brought to England not only represen- 
tatives from the King’s Indian Empire, but the leading states- 
men from England’s great Colomes, and though on other 
occasions in the past there may have been gatherings in 
England of Colomal representatives as there have been 
gathenngs of Indian Princes, to-mght is perhaps the first 
occasion m the annals of the British Empire on which umts 
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from botii hsTo mot togettor aad felt — at least vn IndiQia 
feel — ^that we all stand together as one mdivi^lo body 
Hus I feel, has been already said mnch more abfy, tomght, 
but I know that my f^ow-ohiefa would feel I was not dceng 
my duty if I did not, however inadequate^, echo it on 
then bahali” 

The most aonsatioual izusdent asaomatod with this tnp 
to Europe is the Eesolubon issued by Hib Hi^iness from 
England and published tn the Kolhapur State Gazette ou 
duty 26 which runs thus • — 

' Bndeavours have been made in recent years in the 
Kolhapar State to foster and encourage the educataon of 
aU olaaees of the subjects , but so iat His Highness regrets 
to have to record that those er^aavoura have not m the case 
of tin more backward olaaaes met with the suooesa that was 
hoped for His Highnssa has had the matter under very 
careful oonadsiation and hai come to the oonelufion that tins 
want of suooees is due to the fact that the rewards for higher 
education are not sufficiently widely distnbuted. To remedy 
this to a oertam extant and to estohliah within the Statu an 
locontive to the backward classes of His Highness's subjects 
to study up to a higher standard, His Highness has deaded 
that it is dasLrablo to r esei vo for those dasses a larger share 
of em^ymont m the State service than has hitherto been the 
case 

* In pursuance of tins policy His HIghnoss is pleased to 
direct that from the date of this order 60 per cent, of thevacan 
aos that may occurthali be filled with Toenuts from among 
the backward classes. In oU offices in which the proportion 
of the backward classes is at present leas than 60 per cent, 
the next appointment whatt be given to a member of thorn 
classes, 

A qnarterly retara of oQ appointmonta mode after 
the iBsua of this Older shall be submitted by aQ heads ol 
Deportments. 
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“ The Gaste-before-Merits ” Order fCiiapter XI. 

“ For the purposes of those orders the backward classes 
shaU be understood to mean aU castes other than Brahmins, 
Prabhus, Shenvis, Parsees and other advanced classes.” 

Of the total population of something hke mne lakhs 
the advanced classes enumerated above did not exceed at 
the most hberal calculation twonty-six thousand people. 
The rest of the population formed the backward classes The 
ideal of 60 per cent, posts for this overwhelmingly large part 
of the people was not only moderate but unsatisfactory to 
the backward classes Justice demanded that the goal 
should have been fixed at a considerably higher percentage. 
The cause for complaint rested with the non-Brahmins 
who could have nghtly contended that the share set apart 
for them m this Resolution fell far short of the reqmrements 
of justice His Highness, however, seems to have thought 
that the pace of progress should be more slow and cautious 
than the backward classes would have wished it to be. These 
classes welcomed the Resolution as it reoogmsed a sound 
pnnciple and made a substantial beginning. The Brahmins 
should have been thankful for the generosity shown to them. 
But instead of that, the Resolution was described by them 
as “ nothing short of death and destruction of all responsible 
and legitimate hopes of Brahmins in the Kolhapur State 
All thinking men including the old, pure, high class Mara- 
thas are sorry to read the above I It will spread discon- 
tent among the ongmal inhabitants and old subjects of the 
Statel” The dread which this order has created in the minds 
of the Brahmins exceeds what they would have felt “ if their 
homes had been laid desolate by an earthquake or a hghtning 
shock It 18 difficult to resist a temptation to smile at the 
hysterical extravagance of these outbursts of passion The 
plam meaning of the order was that half the posts in the State 
would preferably be given to backward classes candidates and 
the object being mamfestly to encourage higher education 
among those classes, the candidates would be selected for their 
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attainments m tbst dnectiom It wae admitted that tiie 
non-Biftiinms hitJierto imported into tiw State Sorvioo •were 
men of hi^ mtcllectaal ommmice and UniTciai^ educatioiL 
Wly Bhonld tJiere be any cry then on the groimd that the 
preferente meant disregard of all necoetaiy inteHectnal qoali 
fications! The extrayagance of language thus used with 
reference to a reasonable Resolution hte tins only showed 
how Dftvons the Brahmms had bfoome ahont their franing 
influence m the State It was pnr^ a fight for power a teal 
of strength that was going on m Kolhapur under •various 
forms. 'Whate'ver thieatened the exclusive Brahmin power 
in the State was anathema to the Maharajas opponents 
however much the backward ocmmranitaea — the bulk of the 
people — might weloome it. Oommon sense could have 
easily convinced them that wisdom lay m bleesing this move* 
moot among the backward commnmtaes to demand a full 
share of the power which the State Semoe oaioed with it. 
The demand for oommunal repreeentataon m the semcee 
has been growing throughout India amoe His Highness in- 
augurated the policy embodied m this order Even its worst 
cntacs would not now be guilty of anoh ■violent language as 
was then used ogmnst the Maharaja That is however the 
usual lot of aQ those who are ahead of thenr tames His 
Highness' eyes penetrated throu^ the mists which hid the 
future to the ordinary eye and saw oldazly the signs of an 
awakening which was coming on as surely os the wavee 
of the soa Was he to waste his energy m stemming the 
tide or should bo direct it to its destinod goal ? Were 
the bockword classes—^ full ninety five per cent, of 
the total populotion — to bo allotted th«r nghtfol place m 
tbo pubCo admmistrotian or were they to be t^d to wait and 
wait until the chums of the Brafamms m the field were all 
satisfied t Muoh was made of those oUssoe being unable 
to supply men of requisite qnabfications The alleged fact 
•was and oven to-day is partly true But it did not affect 
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the position of those who urged that the few quahfiod men 
who might bo available should not wait beyond the outskirts 
of the pubhc offices until those who now thronged the com- 
poimd or entered it by the back door of existing influences had 
their satisfaction The main point that struck His Highness 
was that the predominance of Brahmins in the Services would 
never enable the backward communities to come by their 
own and it was therefore bs business to help them on by 
assuring them of their proper share in the loaves and fishes 
of office Judiciously piyrsucd, nothing could be bettor cal- 
culated to put these classes on the road to higher traimng 
than a pohcy of preference to their educated young men 
coming up from the schools and colleges. No one claimed 
that this would suffice for the purpose in view. The Maharaja 
was fully aware that education and preference to pubhc 
appointments must go hand m hand That was exactly why 
the order came some time after the Students’ Hostel started 
in the early months of 1901. The Brahmins were in no mood 
to appreciate these motives of the Maharaja They went on 
cursing him and his advisors, to whose ranks, this time at any 
rate, was added the name of Sir WiUiam Lee Warner, who was 
then in the India Office in London whence His Highness sent 
this order This cursing went on for a while But a few 
weeks later, people began to think of the coming back of their 
Chhatrapafa. and of extending to him a befitting welcome 
His Highness returned to India after a successful tour 
in Europe about the end of August. The Brahmin commumty 
naturally thought that during these three and a half 
months of absence from Kolhapur matters had gone from bad 
to worse , the ‘so-called caste-before-ment’ resolution issued 
by him from England had put an end to their ambitions in 
Kolhapur for aU times to come The rejection of Rajopadhye’s 
apphcation for review by the Council of Admimstration on 
the eve of the Maharaja’s return was interpreted as another 
unmistakable sign of the Maharaja’s continued determination 
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to sticV. to hifl g rmn. In 8pto of tbs, thf* leodoTs of the com 
manity started amovementuodoT the preadsucy of the Jah*- 
girdar of Viahalgad irho was known to have discoontenancod 
the defiant attitado of Eajopadhyo from the outset, to preeent 
an ad.dro«3 of woloome to tha Maharaja Two days later, 
on tha 4th of Augoat, the Marathas reaolved m a meetmg of 
than community to wrfoome His Highniws on them own 
account The Masaalmans and Jams followed suit. Then 
communal spmt m a matter which would have been the 
common conoem of all luhcated a reaction ^unst the 
prevalent tendency of the Biabimn leaders to boss every 
show on the assumption that they represented the whole 
population ^7e shall see that this was not the last of that 
reaction but only the beginning of a new and long — though 
It may sUU be hoped, of a temporary and tranabonah—era 
of communal self-aswrbon. Having landed at Bombay 
on August 30 His Highness spent a few hours there at the 
Bataakat Palace of 8het Mambehand, whose genarostysnbse' 
qnently enabled Kolhapur to have the fine Jam Hostel on the 
GhanphaU Blaidan, receivod several addresee of welcome 
end reached Kolhapur, laden with honours, on 31st mommg 
On the way he received a warm weloomo from the people of 
hia State at every one of the Stabona between lEiaj and 
Kofliapui The Hatkalangode Mumcipahty was the first 
to oongratolate him on the fifty per cent. leserrabons Beaolu 
towu Tha Kottuapus thsa tesA wadsa gseates Bohea 

control, presented the appeanmeo of a big Barbar and tho 
crowds of cibtcna thronged outsido the Station os densely 
as they did whon they bade farewell to His Bjg^me« a few 
months back. Whon His Highness got down from his saloon, 
he was accorded a hearty ovabon which mnst have 
touched him deeply Tho City Fathers tT^n presented their 
address of welcome without forgetting to monbon th«r needs 
and requirements to which a suitable reply was given and tho 
Jlohamja proceeded to tho Old Paloco through cbwnng 
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crowds and nchly decorated streets. There Sis Highiiess 
paid his homage to the Palace Deity, Shn Bhavam and 
Amhahai, the City Goddess. Thence he passed on to the 
Samadhis of his forefathers on the Punchaganga banks. By 
the time he reached his usual residence, the New Palace, it 
was full four hours of a contmnous procession spontaneously 
arranged by his own subjects. ‘‘ Sunday morning, ” said the 
not very fnendly Samaithy “ was an occasion of universal fes- 
tivity to the people of Kolhapur The concourse 

of people gathered at the Station and all along the route 
of His Highness’ majestic procession must have reminded 
His Highness and others of the day of installation.” That 
was the reply, m the words of the Samartk itself, which the 
people of Kolhapur gave to the violent attacks that were being 
levelled against His Highness by organs of Brahmin opmion. 

The vanous communities entertamed His Highness later 
on in the week in a nght royal fashion. The Marathas led 
the way on September 2 After thanking the community 
for the splendid reception given to him, His Highness, in his 
reply to the address, said — 

“ The lasting impression received by me during that 
short period have deepened my gratitude to the British 
throne and my loyal and respectful attachment to the person 
of His Most Gracious Majesty the Kmg-Bmperor Edward 
VU I have had the high pnvilege of a personal interview 
with EEs Majesty and feel quite confident that under His 
Majesty’s benign rule, happmess and prosperity will increase 
more than ever and the blessings of Pace Bntarna will be 
enjoyed throughout the Bntish Empire. 

“ I have watched with the keenest mterest the progress 
the Maratha community has been making of late , and the 
Maratha educational society is, no doubt, one of the choicest 
frmts of that laudable desire for intellectual advancement 
with which the commimity has been inspired History has 
recorded the glonous deeds of the Marathas m the past, and if 
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you, gentleinoii, move steadily oaiwaids in th® path you have 
ohal^ out for youiBelvee, I can assure you that there 15 
certainly a bng^ future before you-’ 

The address presented by the essentially Brahmin ‘ Baja 
rum (Sub * had a unportanoe Aa was but to be 

expected, the CRub harped upon its non-aeotanan character 
The argument Traa deftly tamed against thoee who bad need 
it thus — 

‘ Gentlemen, I appreaate very much jmur remark about 
the dd distanction of caste wnking into obEvion under the 
mhuenee of the iieir educational brotherhood brought into 
bong by our dunking at a oommou fountain of Iflanung 
Such distinctions cannot oewe to exist unless education u 
more widely appreoiated and spread and the attainment of 
this object has been my oonstent aim. So long as there 11 
tuoh n wide range of duSerezuK between the educatiDnal levels 
of the vunOQS communities, aQ superboial measures to erase 
the longstanding dutmotioss will be of no avail and I am 
oonfident that m ^us light you may be able to interpret 
coneotiy the step® taken by mo in this direction,** 

The rep^ given to the Teoido s address* contained a 
referenoe to his receptami m Bn^and which is worth quotings 
** My reception in England has been indeed most cordial, 
and I am afimd I cannot adequately express my gratitude 
for the umfoim oourtesy and kmdnees shown to me tn Bng- 
land wherever I went. I certainly apprecaafe very highty’ 
the groat honour done to me by that distinguished body, 
the UmvoiHity of Cambridge, and equally renowned insbta 
bons. But I value moot the high compliment paid to mo by 
that iHastnoui stetesman Lord George Hamilton, to wboh 
you have nghtly given a prominent place in your address. 

“ While I really feel very proud of all those honours 
it isnoto source of ordmary grabfieabon to me that m having 
undertaken this tnp to England, I have boon able also to cany 
out tho last wishes of my beloved father, the late Umtmtod 
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Eegont of Eolhapur, wliose enligliteiied pnnciples and policy 
it lias always been my ambition to follow. 

“ Gentlemen, I need baldly mention that I have been 
most favourably impressed witb all I sawinEngland I visited 
many of its pubbc Institutions, and bad tbe opportumty 
of attending its social and pobtical functions and they have 
all increased my admiration and regard for tbe Engbsb people. 
Wberovor you may turn your eyes, you cannot fail to be 
struck witb rigid discipbne, thorough business-bke habits, 
sterbng honesty, love of truth and justice, self-sacrificing 
pubbc spirit, dogged perseverance and almost chivalrous 
attention to strangers — quahties which, forming as they 
do the backbone of English character, afiord a key to the 
miraculous success achieved by that nation in the world. 
Its tangible results are to be seen in its gigantic pubbc bmld- 
ings, its magnificent parks and gardens, its underground 
railways and tunnels, its stupendous bridges, its colossal 
manufactures, its roanng passenger and vehicular traffic, 
and the enormous wealth locked up in the grand museum and 
collections of works of arts and other cunosities bec[ueathed to 
the nation by generations of milhonairos and to the philanthro- 
pic societies founded by the Howards and the Wilberforces. ' 
Their name is legion I cannot desenbe even faintly in so 
short a reply what my feebngs and impressions have been. I 
only wi';h that my stay in England could have been longer. 
But the dread of scarcity and plague hovenng about the 
borders of my State did not allow mo to stay longer. I, how- 
eiiCr, consider mjTBclf very fortunate that both those scourges 
are,^ though temporarily, averted and that the present 
rejoicings are not marred by ansioiis fears for the future.” 

But there wore other fears no loss anxious than these, 
which the Maharaja liad to face. Though ho did not mention 
them as th- forces wltich attracted him to Kolhapur so hur- 
t'edly, they w’cre no less active in drawing him hack to his 
ts]' tal as soon ho had attended the Coronation 
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The Shankaracharya Math 

Tbeoriflin ol Hhrtoiy addinew ftmttioD* to theti> 'tha ertl* 

ol fho lyUm — the dggrid»ttop ct K<Jh*poT H&th-* tha Tedolcta ud tlw 
lUtb- Uh gmtta att&obed — tlxo two Bwnls «ad thA ^ 

hhocm* piletthood E^tctrlja Jt^dgmfor*' 

W Hn^l the Vedjofcta oantrcrversy -was m full swmg* His 
Highnem had to the hold step of otfawhingtbe 
Inanaofthe ^rell knomi Hath of Shn Shankaiaoha* 
iTaSwttimatKoIhftpTiiuiMaiohlOOS. People natealtyjamp' 
edtotheconohisiotLtiuitthisetiongaottoixwaa tBiisn eolelf foi 
the ptnpose of bringing the Swami to hia knees and compelling 
bsn to aolmo'iflddge the Kshatnyahood of the Ohhatr&pa^ 
Many more questions of even greater importance were, ho'W- 
erver inrolvedanditoould eanlybeshown'thattbeBatiBfaQtory 
fiolnbon of these quostions depended in a large measure on the 
adoption by the Daibat of a finn and cooiageous remedy 
A bnef explanation of the idea Thioh the Math embodied 
and stood for la neccsaaiy for a right approoiatioii of the 
stops Pds ^ghness took m this connectiotL 

In ancaent Bmdu 8oaefy, m buit m all penods of Hindu 
Histoiy pnor to tho disappearance of Buddhum from Ihdw 
and the revival of modem Hmdtusm ’withtiio Biahmmsasita 
authontativo exponents, the kings vrero tho final authonty 
hi deciding all social and rohgious disputes between casto and 
caste as wdl ns between individuals and thmr community 
tVhen the first Shankaiadinya tho anthot ol tho famous 
Bhashya, established what may be called Pnranio Hinduism, a 
pyramid with tho Bmhminasitsapex^hoissoidtohaveprovjd 
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ed social orgamsatioii with his four Maths as the power houses 
of the machinery devised for social control. All questions, it 
was claimed, were to be decided according to Shastnc inter- 
pretations of the presiding ascetics of these Maths and where 
the Shastras were silent, the Swann’s word was law. “ If 
the kings receive taxes on the ground that they are masters of 
the earth,” says the Mathamnaya, the Magna Charta of the 
Swamis, “ the heads of the Mathas do the same on the strength 
of the lehgion ” Even the sinners,” goes on the same 
authonty, “ become purged of their sms and attain heavenly 
bhss by the orders of punishment issued by the Acharya.” 
These orders of pumshment were nothing more or less than 
fines levied by the Swamis In support of this claim, the 
ongmal Shankaracharya quotes Manu and Gautam — ^two 
ancient sages — who distinctly lay down that the sinner 
is freed from his sms by the king as well as by the Acharya. 
But the inference drawn from this by the author is that the 
Brahmin Guru — ^the Acharya — ^has the sole nght to decide all 
questions of rehgion, conduct and pimishments for sinful 
actions. The king’s authonty even as a co-extensive one was 
thus calmly ignored by the pnestly classes. The Kolhapur 
Branch of the Shankaracharya claimed this junsdiction over the 
whole territory between the Malaprabha on the south and the 
Himalayas on the north The false step which the Hindu 
kings took m the mediasval times by accepting for themselves 
a second place in the social hierarchy, and the Mussahnan con- 
quest of India which reduced the Kshatnyas to impotency 
and adopted for itself a pohcy of mdifference in matters over 
which these Brahmamc monastenes claimed junsdiction, 
paved the way for the success of this Shankarcharyan 
orgamsation. The Maratha Kshatnya revival of Shivaji’s 
times attempted to give a shock to the order of things thus 
estabhshed and, for a time, it seemed as if the claim of these 
Brahmm institutions would be no more urged The fall of 
the Mahratta Empire, the rise of the Brahmin power under 
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tie PeshwM and tibEta Bubeeqnent overtbiow by tba Britiali 
wbo Inverted to tiw pofioy of neiitiaHty whicb amotmted in 
jriactaoe to a pohoy of free *oopo for the already powerftil 
“RTHbrnm oigaiQBatioii, gavo anothei lease of life to theee 
Dnnng Shaba’s t®gn, the Biahmme appealed to bun 
to deade tbs dispute then lagiDg nmnd the Frabhos, but 
when Bnbfih role displaced the Peehwaa, the tuaea had ohanged 
and jost beeaoee the new Saxeiain power did not oare to 
interfere with caste qoeetiona, tixe Brahnun ootene headed by 
tho then Ouei ol San^, apl^ed for adjudication to the 
Shanhaiaoheiaya and not to tbe Ohhatiapah of Kolhapur 
TheBO^jallednoatiahty of thenewQovwnineait mMahaiashta 
gave the Brahmins in ^na as in mai^ other matters on 
opportunity of which they made full nae in tbe years which 
followed. The BnUsh Oourta of jusboe loohed for some 
ludigencua orthodox source of authon^ and guidance when 
ever caste queabons arose before them. Those who presded 
over the comta, the Bnbsh Officers, did not know how 
Hindu Soaety had grown in ages past and how the castes had 
complete autonomy subject only to the commands of tbe 
kings. They considered the Brahnon bteratore os the onfy 
hterature, the Brahmin interpretabons of the Shastxos as the 
only authority, the BEohmtn-otdsmed law as the only law, 
and the Brahmin deosous m caste quesbona as the final 
word in Hidia. It is not my jsnpoee here to show what 
havoc this theory of Brahminical outhonty aocepted 
by tho Bnbsh has done dunng the last hundred years. It 
is enough to say that it revived mar^ Brahmm insbtutions 
which were almost dead and invested them with powers 
which thoy bad never posaossod. The Monasteries or 
Maths were but centres of looming m onaont famos Suporsb 
tions Hin du Kings, with the slavidi Sndro mentality indneed 
in them by Biaharunio teachings, gave them tho first foobng 
in new fields. With the ignoraneo of Bnbsh Judges the 
pteeiding Swarms of tho Maths strtmgthoned tbdr own pon 
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tion as dispensers of jnstice in extra-jndicial matters. Pious 
Hindu Kings gave these Maths large estates which enabled 
their lords, the Swanns, to appear before the credulous 
Hindu world m full regal state and to invest their orders ' 
with a show of royal authority. Highly educated Brahmins 
helped them to maintain their mythical powers by appear- 
ing before them as supphcants for justice Men hke Mr. 
Eanade and Mr. Tilak pleaded their defence m the Court 
of the Kolhapur Swami, before whom they were arraigned 
in the early ’nineties for the offence of dnnking tea in the 
Panch Hand Mission of Poona. Such was the halo of glory, 
sanctity and authority which surrounded the Math about 
the time when the Vedokta controversy arose in Kolhapur. 

But this was only one side of the shield In times gone 
by, the Math was undoubtedly a seat of learmng. But for 
generations past, it had become a source of profit and enjoy- 
ment for a few fanuhes which had managed to have influence 
with the Swarm. One Bhilvadikar was now the Shankara- 
oharya Four of his predecessors belonged or were closely 
related to his family, so that the extensive estate attached to 
the Math for charitable purposes had become their ancestral 
family property A dispute between the Swami’s brother — 
of course the relatives I am mentiomng were relatives in the 
family of the Swami’s birth — and the Karbhan or manager 
led to appeals to the Kolhapur State and to the Bntish 
Officers at Belgaum to interfere Both could have moved in 
the matter As was soon discovered, huge and palpable 
misappropnation of the Math property was being earned on m 
broad dayhght But the bhnd pohey of so-called neutrahty 
— ‘ freedom to misappropnate pubhc funds’ would be a more 
appropriate descnption of that pohey — ^required a reference 
of the complaints to the Swami himself for disposal f The 
Kolhapur State took a different view of its duties in the matter 
as the major portion of the income enjoyed by these volup- 
tuaries of the Math was a grant in trust made by the rulers of 
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Kolhaprir itself. It was a well known fact that the Math 
was deep in debt although ita landed income emeeded thirty 
tiiousand rupees in. those days. Ttift mquiry disclosed many 
starting facts Sites belonging to the Math were given to the 
Swami s sons to btnld houses on. The oaipenter who built 
the houses for those sons, presumably without receiving any 
payments, got valuable land m poipetmty and on nominal 
rent for his servioes. Brass pots, sans, other valuable olotbes, 
sweets for children, omamentB for the ladies and watches for 
boys were purobased by the Math for the use of the Swann s 
sons, daughters, daughters^ law, 8 ons-m law, (to Money 

spent for bangles purchased for the Swami s danghters or for 
the Gaibhadhan (consummation) ceremony of his daughters-m 
law and for the thread ceremony of the children bom of this 
Qarbhadhan — all this appear^ m the aooount-books of the 
Math. Other debits of large sums, avowedly for the puiohase 
of articles, were found without corresponding entBea m the 
deadstock books. All valuable artaoles — gold, silvor or silk — 
had been removed from the Math by these joHy children of 
the Swami If no money was on hAni^ when they wanted 
presents, the Math was ready to incur debts and supply their 
wishes. A sum oioeeding Bs 8,000 and ongmally paid to 
one of the Swami s sons as an amount to be later acoounted 
for, was finally written ofi as a ** loss in 1895 The Swami s 
relatives were not content with these oocasional gifts and hsd 
therefore fixed monthly allowances allotted to by the 
generous Swami and lest the mmAnAyi might lead to the 
detection of this plunder, each son or brother of the Swami 
was described by a different surname ftud sometunea the same 
son took two difierent gifts in two different surnames Thus 
they were sometimes Joshis, sometimes Bhilawadikars, eome- 
tunes Jyotashi at tunes Buvo and often Gosavis I Ib the 
full enjoyment of the large property of the Math m this 
fashion, the Bhilawndikar Swami — the Hi^ Pnest of Hinduism 
and the apostle of Vedant Philosophy— hod now become old 
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and the tune for making a choice of his successor was slowly 
commg on. The Swann, therefore, hastened to make a will 
whereby his three sons were given a perpetual annmty of 
Rs. 100 each 

All these facts were brought to the notice of His High- 
ness about the end of 1900. Wishing to avoid sudden and 
drastic action as far as possible, he warned the Swarm once ; 
but this only had the effect of temptmg the Swami to put 
forward claims to independence of the Harbar. So long back 
as August 1863, the Kolhapur Harbar had ordered that the 
long-estabhshed custom of obtaimng the Maharaja’s previous 
sanction for the election of the successor Shishya to the Cadi 
ought to be scrupulously observed by aU Maths enjoying 
grants from the State The usual course that was being followed 
by the heads of these Maths besides the Shankaracharya — ^there 
were other Maths belonging to a few other Hindu sects which, 
though of much lesser importance, enjoyed State grants — 
was that the dying Swamis selected some one from their re- 
latives as their successors pnmanly with a view to ensure the 
benefits which their own kith and km denved from the chan- 
table properties m their charge The power of the sovereign 
authority to see that the successor was properly chosen, that 
the head of the Math discharged the duties attached to the 
trust of the Math honestly and well, and that, if an unfit 
' person were nominated to succeed, he should be replaced by a 
better qualified Shishya, has been recogmsed by all Hindu 
States. The Mysore Government under its Brahmin manage- 
ment has sanctioned legislation for the control of these Maths 
m its own State on a much more strmgent basis than the 
Kolhapur Harbar Even the British Courts have asserted 
and exercised very analogous rights, although it must be 
admitted that, being a foreign Government, the Government 
of India has waived its own rights m this matter The pohcy 
of the British Govermneht is however based not upon a 
recogmtion of the claims to complete freedom of the Swamis 
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from Bute control bnt upon groimds of mere eapediency 
ftriHmg out of the SAtore of tbe present Govumment m Biduu 
Most of the Hindti States, iKHvevor, have no reason to be 
deterred from a pmsmfc of a nnwli more ootnageons pohc 7 
m reapect of the Hinda Pontifc who preside over these 
UTatfw The Maharaja therefore demdod to more m the 
matter of the SKankaraoharya Math m his State at the tone 
when the snooessor of the old Swarm was nonunated. 

Bhilawadikar, the enetang Swann, at onoe saw what 
this would lead to and remonng himself to hu second cap tal* 
at Sankeshwar mthe Belgaom Distnot, he oamed on n^tm* 
taons With one Brahmonalkar and adopted hnn as his sncceesor 
Shishya on Febmaxy 23 1903. did not seek the JtUharaja's 
previous sanobon for this atop Indeed, he had consulted 
some of the Patwardhan (Bmhmm) ohiehi before selecting 
Biuhmtnalkar but the advice of a * Sodra * ruler who had 
already embarked upon a non-Biahimn poboy m his 
State was whoQy unwelcome to him, Hie aeleeted 
Shishya was a ^ strong ' Rmhmin who had already won 
the good opmioa of Brahmins like Mr B G TiUV. This was 
a clear challenge to the Kdhapnr Baibor Its n^t to oon> 
trol the selection m order to secure a proper sucoeesor was 
openly denied. 'When the Maharaja receaved the news, he 
decided that the step taken by BhOawadikar was naQ aM void 
and h&vtng patted with his powers, he had ceased to have 
any elm mover the properties of the Math, which had therefore 
to be held under attachment ponding ^ detezmination of a 
successor to the Math. This was m March 1903, 

The Maharaja desonbes his own poaban in May 1903 — 
' I did not trouble you m my letter about Bs I 
wish tbe rcascm was what you suggested Another quesbcn 
has now cropped up which is creating a great stir I mean the 
withholding my sanction to the new Jagadguru. I eoon 
send you the history of the whole ease You will from 
it that he has treated the JJarbar with great insult. Tho 
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Jagadgmu occupies only the position of a trustee and cannot 
give away or mortgage his estate and yet he has done both. 
In order to prevent such abuse, the Darbar thought it neces- 
sary to exercise control m the choice of a successor to the seal of 
Shanharacharya just as the Mysore Darbar has done m the case 
ofShnngen Swamiwhois considered even of greater impor- 
tance than the occupant of this Math. I have heard that the 
Swami IS not going to stir personally mthis matter but, 
which is worse, will create agitation throughout the 
Deccan and force my hands indirectly The Ns of Poona 
will of course assist him heart and soul for two reasons ; 
firstly, because they are his creditors and will lose the village 
held by them as they know that the property of the Swami is 
of the nature of a trust and, secondly, they will lose the ecclesi- 
astical power over which they have now an indirect control. 
Thus the present case has caused greater discontent among 
the B. Commumty, especially as 'the ecclesiastical power 
wiH shp from the hands of the Tilak and Natu’s party ” 
While the so-called Jagadguru was proceeding on the 
hnes described above, the Vedokta question had been refer- 
red to the authorities of the Math by certain Brahmins of 
Kolhapur who were being harassed by their commimity for 
favo ur i ng the Maharaja’s party. Brahmanalkar’s selection 
was based among other things upon his known opimon 
that the Chhatrapatis were not entitled to the rights of 
Kshatnyaship. The Brahmin world m the Deccan applauded 
him to the skies for this attitude towards the burmng social 
question of those days Deprived of the Kolhapur Math 
property, the Swami still held the Sankeshwar property of 
the Math, as it was situate m Bntish India where the Govern- 
ment looked at these questions with supreme indifference. 
That property, however, was no good to Brahmanalkar. His 
old Guru was still dragging on The only interest he took 
in the affairs of this world was m his own relatives for whom 
he found the reduced incomes of the Math at Sankeshwar 
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too and imraffioient. On tJw one hand, theiefore, 
Tift imnsted that hia Shiaya shooM roam about in the Deccan 
and screw out aa much money as poaaihlfi from the pubhc 
witii the Brnbrnm aoofaon of which, on aocount of hia anfa 
Vodotta tendenciee, he was popular This served the double 
purpose of leaving hnT\ free to miaappropnate the Bntiflh 
Tndian properties and of expeotang some augmentatiou of hia 
leeouroes by the Shiahya who expected to defray his own 
expenses remit to the Guru any surplus that might be 
left on hatid. The arrangement did not work well for a long 
faTQft In Poona Mr THak leoeaved Biahmanalkai in foil 
state Beoepbons, prooessons, ^t-worships, theological 
expoabons and donations came m qmck sucoesiQn 
all over the Maharashba The hero of the Brahmins, 
the aroh*opponQnt of the Smim King’s latmtous amhitaont 
to become a Eshatnya, — theglonous embodiment of Brahmm 
supiBinacy—- Brahmanalkar was earned m tnumphal pro- 
oesaons wherever he went. He wrote letters to his Gum 
enhvened with stories of these bnlliant suooeaee. The 
M a hara ja might attach his grants. But here was the Shishya 
who despised those gifts and lived on rnarnly, the idol of the 
Brahman world. But the Guru o^)ected some money from 
all ttiese touts, which however did not oome m the ea^^eoted 
profusion. On the oontiary, flushed with success, Brahmanal 
kar began to assert hrmeelf as the Ja^dguiu. TTiiw displeased 
the Guru. Hod BrahmanalkaT oontanued to share his pro^ 
fits with his Guru, there would not have boon any further 
trouble between the two The Guru began to be resUve 
The Shishjna began to bo indignant. 

The root cause of this trouble was obviously enough 
the want of money Thu Guru, therefore, turned his eyes to 
the lost TmiTn tn Kolhapar and the accumulated profits 
therefrom which the State held under attachment. The n^t 
to Vodokto, through the Gam, could bo ughtly sold for those 
profits Ncgotiationa were immediately sot on foot. 
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As long as the two so-called ascetics were pulling on well, 
the one getting plenty of fees from the people and hhe other 
getting a share of it for his own use, neither the one nor the 
other cared for the Kolhapur Darbar and its grants to the 
Math. Thus, for instance, whenm September 1903, a dispute 
arose about Mr. Rashinkar’s social relations and the Darbar 
had to prevent his entry into the Ambabai Temple, the Guru 
referred the question to his Shishya for decision. Confident 
that the Shishya would not side with the Darbar, he also for- 
warded to him apphcations from Kolhapur for decision 
as to whether the Maharaja was a Kshatnya or not. A few 
days later, however, the Guru began to think of augmenting 
his resources by securing the Kolhapur property for himself. 
After feeling his way a httle by conversations through repre- 
sentatives, he wrote to Brahmanalkar (on December 4, 1903) 
that the Darbar’s attitude towards the Math was not one of 
obstinate refusal to yield and that he (the Guru) should be 
authorised by the Shishya to decide the Kolhapur matters 
as he pleased. The Maharaja might also be informed, the 
letter added, that the Guru’s decision would be bmding 
upon the Shishya. The letter makes it clear that the Swami 
was trying to negotiate peace with BQs Highness smce the end 
of 1903 Dor six months more no progress was, however, 
made as Brahmanalkar did not give a satisfactory reply and 
evaded parting with the power that rested with him. In 
Jime 1904, the Guru found it necessary to approach the moun- 
tam smce that mountam was not going to approach him. He 
went and encamped at Kalamba, a distance of barely two miles 
from Kolhapur. Between the 15th and 22nd of that month, the 
Swami and the Maharaja met there and had a short but frank 
discussion on the Vedokta question, a favourable decision on 
which was expected by the Swarm to bnng him back the 
attached grants. 

The Maharaja was given the dress of honour, and an 
Ashirwad (blessing) in the true Vedokta fashion was also 
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proQounoed u an eamfist of the Swami s hmafide deaue to give 
the Mahaiaja the nghta of Kahatnyaalup Btrt aH this would 
end in mere emote if the Shiflhya refnaed to endorse the Guru's 
views. It was known that the Shishyawas in] league with the 
Poona pohtacians who did not wish that their Bwami should 
yield so easily So the need of obtaining BiahToanaltaT* s oon 
sentto the decision was urged iqHm the Gum who had thus 
to T p i tj ir n to Bantsehwar with his mission oulj half finished 
Tfift Shifihya came to know of theae aeoret proceedings m doe 
oourse Who was then to oonsent to the Vedokta and wm 
back the Kolhapur inoome t At one tame both were unwill 
mg to agree to the Maharaja a ftlftima . But EOTinfl it was 
neoeesaiy to aeoure the profita, both of began to run 
a laoe for the pnse Baoh one was trying to put the other off 
the Boent by professing to be unwOlmg to aooept the Kahat- 
nyaship of the Bhosaleg. When the Gum was at Kalamba, 
ihe KnThftpnr Brahmins felt very uneasy as they fuHy knew 
their own Tnan^ the Bwami It was to^them a great lehsf 
that he went away without pronounomg has judgment in the 
Vedokta Oase. They took comfort to thomselvee from 
the thought, though only based on a rumoor, that the Bwami 
would not press for the recovery of his own Tnama and 
would not think of the Vedokta until the Barbar restored 
all the property it had rasumed or attached from others 
on this aooount. They httle knew what really stood between 
the Gum and the Vedokta order 

The Gnruswami was informed m July 1904 that Mr. 
B G Tilak would visit Baukeshwai m August and have a 
discussion with him. The object of the visit hss cmly to be 
inferred from the corcumstanoee of the oase Was he going 
to exert his influenoe for or against the reoogmtian of the 
Maharaja a rights ! That the Guru required no advioe in 
favour of the Maharaja was known to all who had ony know 
ledge of him and much more so to Brahmanalkar and his 
friend Mr Tilak. The probabiEty theroforo was that Mr 
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Tilak’s promised visit was intended only to steady tlie waverer 
at Sankeshwar and possibly to bnng about a compromise 
between tbe two Swamis, tbe difference in whose aims was 
now disclosing itself m many inconvement forms 

Nothing defimte came out until 1st May 1906 when 
Bhiiawadikar requested Brahmanalkar to see him at Sankesh- 
war. He had found himself incapable of taking ,any step 
in the matter without the previous sanction of Brahmanalkar 
and was therefore compelled to try and see if he could prevail 
upon Brahmanalkar to authorise bmself in the Vedokta 
matter. “ When we meet personally,” says he to his Shishya 
on May 1, 1906, “ we shall discuss the future course of action 
with reference to Kolhapur, etcetera.” Instead of meeting 
him as desired, Brahmanalkar placed himself on the north- 
eastern borders of Kolhapur and commenced his own negoti- 
ations with the Darbar without consulting Bhiiawadikar. 
The reason was obvious. A large sum of money lay m the 
Kolhapur Treasury as the profits of the attached properly 
and if he was to authorise the Guru to settle the Kolhapur 
mattera, that precious amount would pass into his hands 
and find its way into the hands of his numerous sons and 
daughters. The alternative before Brahmanalkar was to 
strike the bargam himself, agree to all the terms of the Darbar 
and be the master of the splendid estate in Kolhapur attached 
to the Math there The net result of this saw the hght of day 
on July 10, 1905, when Brahmanalkar decided that the Bhosa- 
les were Kshatnyas and had full rights to the Vedokta ntual.* 

Another important consideration which weighed with 
the two claimants to the Math property is yet to be told 

* During the course of an attempt to bring about a compromise between 
Brahmanalkar and Mii^akar Swami who was the second Shishya of Bila- 
wadikar m January 1908, it was declared on the authority of Mr V S 
Phatak, who I know is an extremely straightforward gentleman, that, 
Bhiiawadikar was m fact willmg to concede the Vedokta to the Maharaj 
and that the real cause of the two Swamis fallmg out was the appropria- 
tion of the Kolhapur property by Brahmanalkar to himself If confirma- 
tion of what I have said above is needed, it is here 
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Now they Baw tliat the tano had come when they were botmd 
to ffahnut to the inevitable The faint glimmering of hope 
which had kept up the Bpmta of the Rajopadhye Party had 
disappeared for ever by the rejection of the Rajopadhyefl 
apphoatian to the Government of India in May 1905 Both 
the Swanns were probably awaiting the result of this final 
effort of the Eajopadhye and when they fonnd that further 
delay would not help them m any way, the Qxmiswami 
thought of oonverBation ** about the fuior e hne of aotion 
about Kolhapur ft-ffarra ” It iB said on the authonty of thoee 
who knew the Guru s mind that he was even ready at the tune 
to ehaie the aooumnlated money with his Shishya, so that 
he might have no reason to hesitate m oonsentuig to the 
Vedokta, The office of the “ Pnest Boyal was transferred 
by Maharaja to another pnestly family that of the 
Joshrrao with an emolument of Bs 250 per menseim To 
all appearanoee therefore, the Bajopadhye had failed for 
good and to hold out any further was of no use to the oalon 
Utuig SwamiA. The Brahmins might find themselves dis 
iDusianed, and those who were hitherto pTmmng both the 
Swanns for their rumoured refusal even to oonsidfir the 
Vedokta question or therr own 1h*ma until the Bajopadhye 
and his comrades were restored to their incomes would find 
themselves sadly mistaken. But the die had been oast and 
Brahmanalkar hod to await the result. 

In justicQ to the few liberal minded Brahmins who 
took along view of the matter I must not fail to mention that 
Shn Balasoheb, the Semor Chief of Kuiundwad, discounte- 
nanced the unwise pohoy of the Swarm Not only did he 
give on open admission that the Maharaja was a Kshatnya 
bnt he tned even to diasuado the Guru from what he was 
doing He wrote m 1906 to the Maharaja — “I was 
Topnmandod by the Guru Swarm but I flatly repbed that 
unless he proves in the open meeting of learned and impor 
font Shostns that his disaple has committed what is not 
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allowed by Shastras, I won’t obey the order of Guru Swami, 
but neither Shishya Swami nor his brother nor ]\Ir. Hudhkar 
have informed me of what had been done I am up to this 
time on the side of Shishya Swami, but everything inust be 
done nghtly and legally. Otherwise loose proceedings won’t 
be successful in the long run The new would-be Shishya 
Swami had come to take my sanction but I flatly rephed to 
him in the negative As long as I am nght by legal way, 
I am resolved not to leave the side of your Highness ” 

It should also be confessed that this type of Brahmin 
was a ranty. As a rule, they were either actively anti-Vedok- 
ta or at the best passively sympathetic towards His Highness’ 
opponents And those who were better had neither the 
influence nor the courage to denounce the folhes of their 
brethren. 

After a full and unquahfied apology for the irregulanty 
in his nomination which Brahmanalkar tendered after some 
time. His Highness restored the attached property to the 
Swami who henceforward became the lawful and recog- 
nised Head of the Math at any rate in Kolhapur Bhilawa- 
dikar was, however, m no mood to accept this defeat at 
the hands of his own Shishya He waited for a few months 
and tned to obtain for himself at least a part of the profits 
from Brahmanalkar, but this time too he failed in his attempts. 
His next move was to pose before the Brahmin world as a 
martyr who had sacrificed his all for the sacred cause of 
denying the Sudra king a higher status than was his due. 
This volte face on his part was quietly if not joyfully accepted 
by them for the simple reason that it gave them a stick with 
which to beat the renegade Brahmanalkar Swami. Backed 
by some prominent Brahmins mcluding a well-known ruhng 
chief, the Guru issued on November 13, 1905, a notice cancel- 
hng the powers which he had given to Brahmanalkar who, 
however, rephed that after having nominated hirn as a 
Jagadguru, the Guru had no power remaining with him 
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and tlifl nofao© was, tlwtefore i^tra mres In Apnl foUowing 
(1906) the irresponsible Gnnx convicted Brahmanalkac 
of the ofience of diaobedience and sentenced hun to ex 
oommunication, and dienussed him from office So the 
went on nntil the death, of the Gnm a few months later 
Jjeat the qnairelfl might cease with, his death, the Gnru 
adopted another enooessor to his Gadi, and even to-day, the 
law comts in Bntisb India ate engaged m determining which 
of the two HUcoesaotB is the lawftil one 

The Brahmins all over the Maharashtra received the news 
of Brabmanalkar fl defection with feelings of indignant 
despair Oar nsnal guide to the cote of then heart, the 
Samaraih said — It is needless here to narrate m fall 
detail how in oonseqaence of the ohovce of this 
mdindoal (Brahmanolkar) without the regolar sanction of 
the Datbar lands of the Jagadgnm under Kolhapur were 
attached, how OTertuies which proved mefiectual w^re 
made to the old Gum who ohoee the present disciple to 
succeed him after death, how the disoiple was authcfnMd 
to make a tour and decide questions on their ments hov 
he talked loud and 6oid ahoui the untenable jrretm$io7i$ of Hw 
and oilier* ftov he wis Iionwed by people of the 
Uaharashtra the Kenn and * Kai amon^ these^ and how 
nltimataly this disciple threw ofi the veil of the blustering 
role of impartiahty and impertmbabihty and quietly gave 
from a viUago m Hi& Highness a temtoiy a decision m favoot 
of His Highness, got the lands roloosed in hia own name and 
lastly how at the row made by Brabmans at raiious places 
m the British territory he, this now revolting Swami was 
deposed and excommunicated b> the Gum who had adopted 
him in. the regular way 

The chief mont of this long and bombastic extract con 
eo>ls \n the history of the man to whom this seU-eome writer 
and his community were asking His ICghncss oU these 
years to appeal for a decision, on the Vedokta question 1 The 
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Maharaja fully knew the worth of the pronouncement in 
his favour which the one made and the other was ready to 
make In his heart of hearts, he was sick of the pretensions 
of these Swanns to a nght to dictate their own sweet and un- 
fettered wiU to the whole Ehndu world of diverse castes 
and sects. He saw how ahen in spirit and sympathy they 
were. Experience shoved to bm in an unmistakable manner 
how their sole motive in these matters was to secure some 
gam to themselves or, worse still, to their own relatives who 
made the Math their own family estate The worst of it 
was that it placed the non-Brahmin commmuties in a very 
humihating position by making a greedy and selfish Brahmm 
the arbiter of the social destinies of the despised non-Brah- 
mm In a society such as he saw around him, he saw no 
possibihty of the services of a socio-rehgious head being 
dispensed with for a long time to come By habits and 
traditions, every Hindu caste looked upon the Math as the 
natural court of social justice, and if it did not have such 
a court of its own, it fell as surely as the night follows the 
day into the nets of the Brahmamcal orgamsation The 
expenences which he gained m connection with the Shan- 
karacharya Math slowly led him to the conclusion that the 
only way to free the non-Brahmm Hindus from the clutches 
of the pnesthood was to create a new priesthood from the 
non-Brahmins themselves Thus in February (22nd), 1904, 
he tells his fnend Mr E at Bombay — " An idea is amongst 
us that we might' have priests of our castes just as the Dai- 
vadnya Goldsmiths have The Senoys (Shenvis) have also 
made similar arrangements and they have fared very well 
without the Bs, but on the other hand some of us urge that 
we must induce the Bs to perform the rehgious ceremomes 
and avoid the permanent fracas between us But on the 
other side are quoted the mstances of Lmgayats and Jams 
who have thrown off the Brahmin yoke and are flounshmg 
hke the Sonars and Senoys ” 
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Now tlisy Ba\T tiat the tone liad come when they were bound 
to submit to the mentable The famt gfammeriDg of hope 
wlnoh had kept up the spmte of the Eajopadhye Party had 
disappeared for ever by the ie3ecfaon of the Ea3opadhye*5 
apphoabon to the Government of India in May 1905 Both 
the Swanns were probably awaabng the lasult of this final 
efiort of the Ra]opedhye and when they found that farther 
delay would not help them m any way, the Guruswami 
thought of tins conversation " about the future hue of actaon 
about Kolhapur aflatrs,* It is said on the authority of thoee 
who knew the Guru’s zomd that be was even ready at the tone 
to share the aocumulated money with his Shishya, so that 
he mi^t have no reason to hesitate m consenting to the 
Vodokta The office of the ’ Pnect Royal ’ was transferred 
by the MaharB]a to another pneetly family, that of the 
Joahirao with an emolument of Es 250 per meuaem. To 
aU appearances, toeiefore, the Baiopadhye had faded for 
good and to hold out any farther was of no use to the colon 
lating SwBzms. The Btahrums nnght find themselves die- 
illasioned, and those who were hitiietto praising both the 
Swanns for their rmnonrod refosal even to consider the 
Yedokta question or their own Inams until the Eajopadhye 
and his comrades were restored to their incomes would jBnd 
themselves sadly mistaken But the die had been cast and 
BrabmawaSkat bad to await result. 

In justice to the few liberal mmded Brahmins who 
took a long view of the matter I mnstnot fad to mention that 
Shn Balosoheb, the Senior Chief of Knrandwad, discounte- 
nanced the unwise polity of the Swarai Not onty did he 
give an open admission that tlw Maharaja was a K^tnya, 
but he tried even to dissuade the Guru from what he was 
doing. He wrote m 1900 to the Maharaja — "I was 
rcpTuntinded by the Guru Bwomi, but I flatly replied that 
unless he proves in the open mooting of learned and nnpor 
tout Shastxu that his disciple hrn committed what is not 
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allowed by Shastras, I won’t obey the order of Guru Swami, 
but neither Shishya Swann nor Ins brother nor Mr. Hudhkar 
have informed me of what had been done I am up to this 
time on the side of Shishya Swami, but everything must be 
done nghtly and legally Otherwise loose proceedings won’t 
be successful in the long run The new would-be Shishya 
Swami had come to take my sanction but I flatly rephed to 
him in the negative As long as I am nght by legal way, 
I am resolved not to leave the side of your Highness ” 

It should also be confessed that this type of Brahmin 
was a rarity As a rule, they were either actively anti-Vedok- 
ta or at the best passively sjnmpathetic towards His Highness’ 
opponents And those who were better had neither the 
influence nor the courage to denounce the folhes of their 
brethren. 

After a full and unquahfled apology for the irregulanly 
in his nomination which Brahmanalkar tendered after some 
time, His Highness restored the attached property to the 
Swami who henceforward became the lawful and recog- 
msed Head of the Math at any rate in Kolhapur Bhilawa- 
dikar was, however, in no mood to accept this defeat at 
the hands of his own Shishya He waited for a few months 
and tned to obtain for himseK at least a part of the proflts 
from Brahmanalkar, but this time too he failed in his attempts. 
His next move was to pose before the Brahmin world as a 
martyr who had sacnflced his aU for the sacred cause of 
denying the Sudra king a higher status than was his due 
This volte face on his part was qmetly if not joyfuUy accepted 
by them for the simple reason that it gave them a stick with 
which to beat the renegade Brahmanalkar Swami Backed 
by some prominent Brahmins including a well-known ruhng 
chief, the Guru issued on November 13, 1905, a notice cancel- 
hng the powers which he had given to Brahmanalkar who, 
however, rephed that after having nominated him as a 
Jagadguru, the Guru had no power remammg with him 
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and tie notjoe was, therefore liZfro v\rts In April following 
(1906) the iiresponsiblo Guru convicted Brahmanalkat 
of the offence of diBobodience and eentenced him to ex 
commanication and duunissed ham from office So the fi^t 
wont on until the death of the Gain a few months later 
Ijost the qnarroU ceaae with his death, the Guru 

adopted another successor to his Godi and even to-day, the 
law courte m Bntuh India are engaged m determining which 
of the two ancceesora is the lawful one 

The Brahmins oU over the Maharashtra received the news 
of Brahmanalkar a defeotaon with feelings of indignant 
despair Our ttsual guide to Ihe core of their heart, the 
jSafnomtft said — It is needless here to narrate in full 
detail how in consequence of the choice of this 
mdividusl (Bmhmanolkar) without the regular sanction of 
the Datbar lands of the Jagadguru under Kolhaptu were 
attached, how overtures which proved meffeotnal wws 
made to the old Gam who choee the present disoiple to 
succeed him after death how the disciple was authonaod 
to make a tour and decide questions on their ments, hov 
h9 ialled loud and bold about the vni^ndbU pnUjiSioJU of 
Btghnas and others how he was Uontsed by people of the 
Maharathira tA« Ketan and * Kal among these, and how 
ultimately this diswple threw off the veil of the blustering 
role of impartiality and unpertmrbabihty and quietly gave 
from a viUsgo m His Highness a temtory a decisicm m favour 
of IBs Highnns got the lands released m his own name and 
lastly how at the row mode by Brahman* at vanous places 
m the British territory he this now rorolting Swnmi, wa^ 
deposed and excommunicated by the Guru who had adopted 
him m tho regular way 

Tbo chief merit of thi* long and bombastic extract con 
tJsts m tho history of the man to whom this self-same wntot 
and his commumty woro asking His Highness all thwo 
years to appeal for a decision on tho Vedokta questidn I The 
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Maharaja fully knew the worth of the pronouncement m 
his favour which the one made and the other was ready to 
make. In his heart of hearts, he was sick of the pretensions 
of these Swamis to a nght to dictate their own sweet and un- 
fettered will to the whole Hindu world of diverse castes 
and sects He saw how ahen m spirit and sympathy they 
were Experience shoved to h’m m an unmistakable manner 
how their sole motive in these matters was to secure some 
gam to themselves or, worse still, to their own relatives who 
made the Math their own family estate The worst of it 
was that it placed the non-Brahmin communities in a very 
humihatmg position by making a greedy and selfish Brahmm 
the arbiter of the social destinies of the despised non-Brah- 
min In a society such as he saw around him, he saw no 
possibihty of the services of a socio-rehgious head bemg 
dispensed with for a long time to come By habits and 
traditions, every Hindu caste looked upon the Math as the 
natural court of social justice, and if it did not have such 
a court of its own, it fell as surely as the mght follows the 
day into the nets of the Brahmamcal orgamsation The 
experiences which he gamed m connection with the Shan- 
karacharya Math slowly led him to the conclusion that the 
only way to free the non-Brahmm Hindus from the clutches 
of the priesthood was to create a new priesthood from the 
non-Brahmms themselves Thus in February (22nd), 1904, 
he tells his fnend Mr E at Bombay — “ An idea is amongst 
us that we might ‘have priests of our castes just as the Dai- 
vadnya Goldsmiths have The Senoys (Sheuvis) have also 
made similar arrangements and they have fared very well 
without the Bs, but on the other hand some of us urge that 
we must induce the Bs to perform the rehgious ceremomes 
and avoid the permanent fracas between us But on the 
other side are quoted the instances of Lingayats and Jams 
who have thrown off the Brahmm yoke and are flounshmg 
hke the Sonars and Senoys ” 
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In Maroh (8rd), 1904 His ffiglmefla wntes to another 
fnend Mr N thus — Some of na are of opmion that "we 
shonld have pnesta of onr own caste and ehoold once for all 
throw o2 the Brahmm yoke and thnve like the Senoys Jams 
and Sonars who have done so I am trying to make np 
matters with the Jagadgom but be openly said that all the 
nghts we have were got by bribing the great pnesfs So 
I do not t'hmk I may be very snooeaeful. 

This letter enggeats a signihcant point of view from 
which THh TTighTwyM was forced to look at the matter 
in these early years. The Brshmanioal priesthood — the 
Jagadgnm was their head, tl^ High Pnest — had been 
playmg loose and fast with the non Brahmin castes from tames 
almost immemonaL When oironmstanoes forced them, 
they yielded a point or two m favour of them. The methods 
chosen by them were as vanod as the ciicnmstances Some- 
tamea tl» stress of pohtacal expedienoy force<i then hands. 
In spite of all their mtngneB and arrogance, the pnesthood 

ofthe MahrattaEmpirehadtoyieldatanyrBtetoallappear- 

anoes to their olnimH to a higher soaal status For instance, 
even after the death of Shahn the Beshwas themselves 
addressed the Kolhapni Ohhatrapatas as the ornaments 
of the Kahataaya famihes, "When the Gumswomi Bhila 
wodikar was negotaatang peace with Hip Highness m his 
Kalamba Camp he appealed to biro to rehnqmsh the attached 
or resumed estates of the Brahmms, because, os he said, 
the Kshatnya ruler ought not to take back wbat he bad given 
away Sometames they found that tbair fiats were respected 
more in tbeir breach than m obedience to them, and they 
turned round and pretended to cancel through then 

disingenuous, so-called inteiprotations. Sometames again 
lucre induced them to run counter to their settled poboy nf 
degrading other communities and then they bborally issued 
certificates of ment or status to the community which satis- 
fied their greed. The KorajgaiB or Jmgors can, for instance, 
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point out a hundred admissions to their supenor caste- 
status from heads of Maths and Brahmavrindas, but even 
before the ink with whch they were written was dry, the 
community found that they were not a whit better situated 
by the acquisition of those certificates That had been 
the experience of the Kshatriya Marathas too for centuries 
past In the case of the Vedokta itself, when Joshirao con- 
sented to officiate at Vedokta rites in the Palace, he was 
condemned as a greedy man whose opinion was worthless. 
Bramhanalkar Swami, who was adnuttedly hailed as the 
champion of rehgion, was damned as a self-seeker the mo- 
ment he accepted the Maharaja’s contentions. So was 
Gagabhat, a pnest who officiated at Shivaji’s coronation, 
held to reprobation as soon as the Brahmins found that he 
went against their views. A final settlement of any social 
question was thus impossible under the regime of this pnest- 
hood and His Highness rightly complained that every success 
in controversies with Brahmins became useless as soon as it 
was won. It was much better to deal with a more kindred, 
more sympathetic and less elusive priesthood, which 
a pnesthood from one’s own caste was bound to be The 
history of the Cathohe pnesthood m Europe may be urged 
against this view. His Highness fully reahsed that in the 
very nature of things a priesthood was most hkely to be 
arrogant and depressing But when the time came for him 
to take defimte action, he took steps to guard against the 
danger of the new pnests becoming impenous or mystical 
and therefore intellectually demorahsmg. That point we 
shall reach later on. It may, however, be noted here that 
in a community which beheves in the necessity of a pnestly 
agency the question is not if you can do away with it, 
but whether the present ahen — ^because ex-caste — ^priesthood 
should be continued, or a new, better, more submissive and 
less powerful orgamsation should be created m its stead. 
Granting the premise that the society demands it, is it not 
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more expedient to allow err welcome a enhstatotioii of the 
existang sgid and dominating pnesthood whioh deepiees 
non-BrahmiTifl as inferior by birtb by a pnesthood which 
could not claim caste snpenoiity and, therefore could not 
exercise the same demoralismg mduenoe ? His Highness 
had not apparently fuBy developed his ideas at the time we 
are deahng with in this jdace Nor would it be proper 
for me to anticipate the progresa of his ideas It is 
enough here to trace the o n gin of the idea of a separate 
caste-pnesthood as we may call it, and a Kshatnya Jagad 
guru and leave its fuller evolution to a future chapter when 
we shall have understood the hearings of the intervening 
incidents on the question which the two letters quoted above 
opens np to the reader s view 

li will be mtereeting to oompaie this phase of the Itahara 
ja B mind with what was transpiring m the same oonneotjon 
in the opposite camp The ultamate sucoees of the TiTaha 
raja m his fight with the Rajopadhye and the Jagadguru 
Sh a nk a r aoharya roused the other anstocratao Maratha frTni 
hoe throughout the Deooan from their wonted attitude of 
real or pretended mdifierenoe to the progress of the Kolhapur 
controversy The hoys who reoaved their training m the 
Maratha and other hostels and the men who breathed m tJ ^ 
atmot^^here of Kolhapur so fuHy surcharged with the elocta c 
ourrents of non Brahmin awakening became each a force 
in his own sphere When tieeo men went outside Kolhapui 
and settled there new centres were created from which the 
non-Brahmm movement was to grow a few years later The 
immediate effect of the agitation m Kolhapur on the 
contiguous Histnets m Bntish India was that educated 
Marathas m many places began to Mftirn ntes snmlar 
to those claimed by the Maharaja The Brahmins had tnod 
before to damn the Maharaja's case for Vedokta by the oDega 
taon that bo was unnecessonly mmng xip his own claims 
with those of many other Marathas who had no justification 
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to plead. His reply, tas we have seen, was that though 
his own case must be judged on zis own ments, the claims 
of others who might also be Kshatnyas could by no means 
be resisted or avoided Writing m August 1906, the Samartli 
plaintively says — “Besides cveiy Maratha is now tiying 
to perform Vedolcta ceremonies The Belgaum Marathas 
performed their Shravani at the hands of Brahmins imported 
from Thana One does not Imow what will follow if one of 
the Swanns sanctions this trouble If the local {% e Bram- 
hanalkar) Swami consents to this, he will become the Swami 

of the Kshatnyas In this way there will be 

a confusion of all castes and an obstacle will be created in 
the way of national progress ” 

I have notiung to do with this usual croaker except to 
show that the dogged attitude of the Brahmins was appa- 
rently driving a wedge between themselves and the non-Brah- 
mins — a fact which could not fail to strike even a bigoted 
advocate of theirs It was the natural result of that bigotry 
as expenenced by the non-Brahnnns in the Vedokta days 
which brought the Satya Shodahk, the Arya Samaj and the 
Kshatnya Jagadguru movements to the front m a close 
and logical succession 
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TTti Hlghnoei boiumacuhlp — wi* paddock — Oofloe-plmtitioo— Ibo 
Shthupan — ^Ihe Sudkanih a*I»ted— ImpeiijU SerWw Troopi — ^Tbe old 
fctHtirdeof theFewlAtorie*— Ihe Tre* t> poilHco— The ETwrita of 1003 
— Iti meuting 

F LOM hiB early boyhood, the Maharaja was fond of 
arumala and took the ^ene^ mterest m then 
upkeep and breeding This was an inheritance to 
him from hia father Jayasmg Rao Abasaheb whoee love for 
horses and doge was so great that he is said to have neglooted 
hifl text books while a student and bis teachers oouW bring 
him to hifl books only by exchanging the school texts for 
literature dealing with the subjects which be liked so well 
I am also told that this excessive attachment to ammalfl 
cost Abasaheb the Throne of Kolhapur for it is said — with 
what correotneas I do not know — ^Babasaheb Maharaja pre- 
ferred the son of hia second sister to him on the ground that 
the latter — Shn Rajaram Maharaja — was more stadious and 
less given to horses and dogs. I should think that the prm 
oipal motive for the choioe was that Abasaheb was by birth 
the Chief of a State like Kagal and the preferred nephew was 
only the son of a oompatabvely much smaller Sirdar of the 
State In any cose it is tmo that Abasaheb s love for am 
mals was so genuine that his undoubtedly remarkable culture 
grew out of the wise turn which his teachers gave to it by 
directing it into literary channels Mr Fraser has told us 
already that, while at Dharwar the Maharaja showed signs 
of his having fully inhentod this trait of hia father s oharaoter 
The fiercer the animM, the more did ho bkn it Shortly after 
his accession, bo drove such a wild set of mares that his fnonds 
were most annoua about his sofe^ Against their advice 
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and entreaties, he was once driving a spirited team of horses 
over the hills and dales at Clnnchali wth the result that he 
fell into a fence of prickly pear His horses, carnage, he himself 
and all were so badly hurt that his other companions were 
pjEraid of his very hfe. But when they got near him, they 
foimd that he was quietly sitting down to pick some of the 
numerous prickles from his body which the doctors took 
about half a week to remove wholly out of him Many years 
a‘‘terwards, while at Delhi, he learnt of a tigress m a Circus 
havmg lolled her tamer. Instantly ho took her from the 
manager who was going to shoot her and tamed her so well 
that, at Kolhapur, she would roar and roar for her attendant 
who had to sleep in her cage to induce her to follow smt. 
“ How did you do this asked a friend “ The Circus people 
wished to win her by terrorising her But I gave her love 
and through love, subdued her ferocity,’’ was his reply. 
The late Rajasaheb of Akallcote, his brother’s son-in-law, 
asked him in 1921 at Delhi to give him a fine dog which was 
with the Maharaja. The reply could not be otherwise than 
in the aflarmative An hour or two later, the Kaja went to 
the IVIaharaja’s room and found the dog lying on the beauti- 
fully cushioned sofa while his master the Maharaja was lying 
on an humble rude-looking cot What does this mean?” 
asked the astomshed Chief “ This is how I hke to treat my 
dog You may take it with you,” said the Maharaja ‘‘No ” 
was the Chief’s reply, “ I do not wish to deprive the 
poor animal of this luxury when I do not hope to give it any 
thmg hke it myself ” 

The State Paddock could not fail to attract His Highness 
soon after his accession His personal interest m its develop- 
ment turned it mto a hving institution servmg as a model 
for cattle-breeding The Paddock is thus described — 

“ The State Paddock is situated about 2| miles to the 
South-East of the Town. The building has an accommod- 
ation for 75 ammals, including 27 loose-boxes for brood-mares. 
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The quarters for the supermtendent and servants and a small 
dispensary are also provided. The Paddock la divided into 
tTTO parts, new and old where the annnals are let loose, there 
being plenty of good grass and water for them. A few grass 
ehedfl to shelter the ftTirmnlfl and water tube are placed to 
supply them with water when they feel the necessity for it. 
At the riTiging of a bell, the ftniwnalw are tanght to run to the 
stables at regular hours where they are groomed and given 
their usual feed of com while at other tamee they are let looee 
to enjoy the full advantage of eieicase in the open arr At 
present there are 21 brood mares 10 colta, 9 fiflies, 1 teaser 
1 AustraEan stalhon and 1 Person donkey m the Paddock. 
The number of stalhons m the State is four 2 Enghsh TJB 
1 Austrahan and 1 Arab A new shed for the accommodation 
of four Btaflions being erected close to the Paddock and wiH 
shortly be ready for nae Dcmng the five years from 1899 
to 1903 the Paddock bred 36 oolto and 33 fiHies, the average 
being U per year 

A story is told of Hie Highness* personal interest in this 
Paddock which ilhistiates as much his fondness for his animals 
08 the powerful memory he poesoased "While nding back 
from Narsobawadi he met on the way a buHook cart to which 
ho thought one of the hulls in his Paddock ^was yoked 
Instantly he stopped the cart and asked how the dnver got 
that bull. He was told that it was the cartman s own buD. 
His Hjghiiess began to insist that it belonged to tbe State 
Paddock and not being satisfied with the answer he asked 
him whom he purchased tbe bull from Taking the name 
of the vendor, bo sent for him ot Kolhapur and on inquiry 
found that it was the breed of a bull m his Paddock which 
explained the mystenous hkeness between that bull and the 
one he romembered to belong to ^ Paddock. 

Lord Lamington who visited Kolhapur in 1904 saw the 
excellent work being done m the Paddock and eulogised it 
heartily He also congratulated His Highness on his interest 
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m ngncultiirc TJic AdmniKtration Reports of the State 
give full testimony to t.hi'i. I n the very first )'car of his reign, 
lie started the coffee plantation experiment in his State with 
the hope that, if successful, it might enable the r}*oia of the 
barren soil m tbc Ghat area to utilise their resources to some 
advantage 

In ISOf-05, we are told that “an experiment of raising a 
coffee plantation without artificial irrigation lias been under- 
taken by the Forest Dejiartnicnt on a small scale during the 
current season , and Pendakhale m Panhala Peta, a hill slope 
mth a northern aspect wJiich is comparatively cooler, in a 
perfectl}’’ sheltered rarnneand^at a moderate disfanco from the 
Ghats, vith a deep \nrginfoiest soil and at the same time 
■with an ample scope for exi-cnsion, lias been selected for this 
purpose. About 2,000 seedlings brought from Panhala, 
covering an area of about 1] acres, were planted with the 
first monsoon showers m June last m accordance mth method 
pursued in Jlysorc and a Nursery has also been formed for 
raising seedlings for the ncxi; year’s planting. These plants 
have come up vigorously and now present a healthy green 
appearance.” 

The very next year, an Indian aloe plantation was added. 

“ CoSee was planted at Panhala and Bhudargad during 
the year under report m about 15 acres of land and the produce 
obtained therefrom was 276 lbs. and the income Rs 287-8-0. 
Last ye<ar the area occupied by the coffee plantation was about 
14 acres , dimng the year under report 1 acre and 10 gunthas 
of land at Tunikwad was taken by order of the Huzur for 
coffee plantation, and the plants are reported to be thrmng. 

The planting of the Indian aloe, which besides being valu- 
able fibre-plant, serves the purpose of a tolerably good fence 
and IS useful to making the hne of Forest boundanes, was 
further earned on, on a large scale. The years aloe- 
planting, together -mth that done in pre’vious year, makes up 
a total length of 37 miles ” 
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A third direction m which Hifl Highnees now began ei 
penmentmg was the Roshan Oil Indnstry In 1899-1900 
it IS referred to thns — Owing to the failore of later rams 
the Ganjan grass from which Boahan Oil is eitracted did not 
grow well and therefore the experiment of extractang the Oil 
could not be earned on, on a large scale It was tned at two 
places and 24 ahers (48 lbs.) of oil were obtamed. The 
qnahtj of the oil is supenor to that of the last year and it is 
expected to fetch Ra 2-^-0 per aher Thus it wiH be seen 
that the industry is capable of development and is eipected 
to be profitable 

It may not be out of place here to say a word about the 
thnving suburb of Shahupun — a fitting memorial to Shahu 
Maharaja — which was an established and sncceesfnl fact in 
1905 Though the idea was as old as 1895 it was not taken 
up senously until 1902 IVithm a couple of years the barren 
plains around the Railway Station were turned into a valuable 
emporium of the Kolhapur State, attcaotmg to itself consi 
derable trade in the export of jagree, groundnut and similar 
agncultural produce which consequently rose in their market 
value and contributed to the expansion of sugarcane 
cultavataon in the Konkan tracts and increased the wealth 
of the lyots on that side. The quantity of sugar and 3 agree 
(out of which the first was only inconsiderable) export from 
Kolhapur Station which means the Shahupun Market in 1921, 
the last year of Hla Highness, was 470,224 msimfls which was 
worth approximately Rs SO 00 000 In 1894-95 the same 
artiole as exported was valued at Rs. 6 lakhs This is enough 
to show at a glance the increosed wealth of the agncultural 
population m the State. 

Then again — 

” I had a good day yesterday when I hod been to Kurund 
wad On my way back I performed two opening ceremomes— 
one of a Cotton Mill near the Shirol Road Station and the 
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other at Narsoba’s Wadi of a Dbarmasbala. I enjoyed the 
tnp very much ” 

This IS m May 1905. I give it as an illustration of the 
various activities Btis Highness was engaged in all these years 
of busy fighting for educational and social reform. I might 
go on in this strain almost ad infinUum But though that is 
not necessary I must not omit one or two more incidents On 
learmng that the Satara Branch of his family was in difficulties 
he volunteered to help it Thus he says m a letter, dated 
January 17, 1906 — “ I had sent my Diwan to Satara to see 
if among the articles for sale there was anything of histoncal 
value and also, if possible, to have a look at the jewelry It 
seems Annasaheb wishes to show the jewelry personally. 
I would not trouble if he is coming simply for this though it 
would give me very great pleasure to see him and have a talk 
with him on his afiairs. I learn you are taking very keen 
interest in the business and working at it as if it were your 
own This is very much appreciated everywhere. I know, 
however, that it is a thankless task. The younger brother is, 
I am afraid, being misled by the old clever* * * who followed 
him here last week I learn that it is contemplated to take 
n loan from Mr. P M and keep aU things with him However 
that may be, it is my earnest desire that the two brothers 
should be kept aloof from that old man and the influence 
of his class It IS said, stupid ideas are being put into their 
heads for instance, that, they wiU get any help from Bengal. 
This IS as absurd as it is mischievous Even their relations 
and caste people are not commg to their help and it might 
easily be imagined if the outsiders would do anything more than 
talking to him I am wntmg this very candidly to you as 
I know you are working heartily in the best interest of the 
family. I can very well imagine your difficulties and sym- 
pathise with you as the few hours I had with that old man 
made me qmte sick of him It would be well if the family 
■could possibly be weaned from such influence May I make 
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one request that tlie jeweliy ifitcannot be sold, may be kept 
in my custody by way of seounty till the debt is paid off 
This may save the jewelry from being tampered with by 
Sawkanj and the servanta * 

The Sudhorak or B^ormer was a weekly vemaoulai 
newspaper published m Poona , and under the editorship 
of its ongmator Pnncipel G Q Agarkar than whom a nobler 
soul was never bom among the Deccan Brahmins, it was a 
great power m Maharashtra in the early mnetiee Its old 
gloribs had become a matter of lustory and it had now to eke 
out a very unhappy existence. Its old ohentele had be«i 
metamorphosed by the growmg influence of its nval, the 
Eesan under Mr Tilak. Those on whose shoulders the mantle 
of AgnTlmr had fallen coold not keep paoe with the advance 
of tune with the result that the Sudharal onoe so popular 
had to rely on help from the true reformers who had taken 
the place oi the older band under Banade and Agarkar 
New problems bad arisen demanding from Agarkar s succesBoa 
a readiness to grapple with enbiely novel mroumstances 
In the days of the Ranades and Agarkars the Non Brahmm 
pubbo was but sleepy and the problems which absorbed them 
naturally arose from the appbcation of the pnnoiples of liber 
ohsm to the social condifeouB among the Brahmins audsmular 
hterary commumtiee Widow maraage, enforced disfiguro- 
ment of widows, edocataon of women, love-maznagcs and 
queetaons of this nature only cropped up m those good old days 
and the early Brahmm followers of the Sudharak School m the 
Maharashtra set themselves to answering them m all their 
ardent love of liberal ideas But the public they addressed 
themselves to ottached httle value of these questions os they 
felt much more enamoured of the gospel of pohtacal ertremism 
which Mr Tilak was then vehemently preaching Social 
reform or the appheabon of western theories of life to Indian 
life was to this generation of educated or aemi-educated 
Brahmins cither useless or unnecessary or mischievous 
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inasmucli as it meant a deathblow to their own predominance 
over other commumties Do away with the foreigners first 
and social evils will be done away with afterwards This 
was the utmost that their sympathy for a more just and 
equitable social structure could be induced to admit The 
men who now posed as Sudharaks or reformers had neither 
the boldness of thought nor the breadth of vision which could 
teach them to understand the new social reform movement 
which was slowly but surely gathenng strength If they 
had cast their eyes towards the Non~Brahmins who reqmred 
reform for their very existence and were therefore wedded to 
liberal and democratic ideals of social life, if they but realised 
what potentiahties lay within the Sattya Shodhak or Vedokta 
movements whose only ? aismi d ’etre was an aspiration towards 
a higher life, if they could but imagme what currents were 
struggling upwards to the surface of the sea of the Non- 
Brahmin masses for the purpose of revolutiomsing the 
imqmtous social institutions of Hindmsm though as yet they 
had only produced ripples on the otherwise calm face of the 
deep waters, they could have gmded the social movements 
of their earher Gurus hke Eanade and Agarkar into a vigorous 
and successful national movement The result would have 
been that the pohtical extremism which swept them off the 
board would have been effectively counteracted and the Non- 
Brahmin movement would never have borne the tmge of 
anti-Brahmamsm which it now unavoidably does But 
alas * the ‘ would have been ’ never was and the so called 
SvdharaJc of Agarkar was being starved to death His 
Highness had a great admiration for the memory of the 
ilanades and Agarkars and tried to lend his helping hand to 
their Marathi organ In acknowledgmg the assistance His 
Highness gave, Mr, V R Joshi, the then editor of the paper 
wrote in July 1906 — 

“ Many thanks for your kindness in sending the sum of . . . 
on account of His Highness Chhatrapati Maharaja m aid of the 
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Sudharah I ahaH be ever grateful to you for the kmd- 
ness Thftntmg HU THgbnpaa for the prmoely gift he has 
given*” 

Cntacs of a later day who fell foul of the ilaharaja for 
the asfflstance he gave to the Non Brahmin penodicals some 
years after this might look at hia twtion in the hght of facts like 
this •which show that somethmg beyond an anb Br ahmin spent 
nnpelled bni to generosity towards liberal hteraiy ventures 
oonducted by the Brahmma themselves but requmng bos help- 


ing band 

A question of the utmost importance not only for Kolhapur 
and other Statea but the whole of India 'was raised shout tbs 


time by the then Viceroy Lord Gunon. Of necessity I have 
to omit 'the confidential portions of the correspondence wboh 


he started with the Kolhapur State as wdl as others The ques 
bon he asked the Princes to answer for themselves was 


whether a Chief should aotno'wledgo the obhgabott — sub- 
ject to the oondibons I have named— of expending a ostam 


■proporbon of gross revenue — and if so what proporbon — 
m furthering the cause of imperial defence. The idea 
apparently underlying the qnosbon was the evolubon of a 
confedersbon of forces from Bnbsh India and the Indian 


States for the defence of the Indian Empire and the cbef 
Pnnees m the country were asked to answer the quesbon as 
much in then: own as m the Imperial mterests. The scheme 
propounded by Lord Curzon m April 1904 ■was known os 
the Imperial Service Troops scheme. It 'was not however, 
o new idea Hyderabad Mysore, Kashmere, Alwar Bikaner 
Bbaratpur Gwabor, Indore, Bhopal Bhavnagur Junagad 
Pabala and a few other States had already given effect to 
it and had estabhshed m their own prmcapahbes Troops of 
tbs kind. But till 1904 the total strength of these Troops 
scattered over 23 States did not exceed 10 000 men oil told 


and if the contribution of the Indian States to Imperial defence 
was to be m the nght proporbon it was thought that advance 
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should be made. Stnctly speabng, the Treaties which 
defined the relatoons between the States and the Government 
released the former from every responsibihty in the matter 
in return for certain conditions imposed on their foreign 
relations and for the tributary ahenations of temtones or 
otherwise which the Treaties effected at the time they were 
entered into. Without mutual agreement, notbng could 
•therefore be done. The Maharaja was heartily wilhng to 
advance as far as possible and in consultation with persons 
concerned, he expressed his own wilhngness to hand over the 
Kolhapur Infantry on certain conditions to the S.M C Chiefe 
and with the savings thus effected, he wished to maintain 
one or more Cavalry units in Kolhapur. The SMC Chiefs 
held a conference in February 1905 with Colonel Ferns as 
their chairman and the conclusions there amved at seemed 
for a time to give an assurance of their co-operation with the 
Kolhapur Darbar in making the scheme frmtful. But later 
events whose beanngs on the relations of Kolhapur with the 
SMC Chiefs inay be to some extent gathered from other 
chapters of this work, brought it to a standstill which ulti- 
mately changed mto a failure of the scheme in 1910 The 
Chiefs, it seems, insisted on each one having the troops, paid 
for by him, in his own httle State and wished to be each the 
com m ander of his own httle portion Hoping sanguinely 
that the idea would soon matenahse, Shnmant Bapusaheb 
spent many months m British Mihtary Camps and with his 
usual singleness of purpose, apphed himself to the reqmred 
trai n i n g The Government recogmsed his work in this and 
other directions and conferred a C I E. on him on January 
1, of 1905 and a C S.I some tame later 

The feudatory Jahagirdars of Kolhapur have already 
been mentioned m connection with the Treaty of 1862 
(Chapter II). Some of them at any rate were trying for 
generations to get the better of the Darbar by every means 
open to them We have seen how circumstances favoured 
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the growth of this tm loyal ajunt in them. Bemg related 
\nth the Peahwas by mamage the Ghorpades of lohal 
kaianji were often at war with Kolhapur and led the move- 
ment of the Jahagirdais Meherban Babasaheb, the pre- 
aent Jahagrrdai of that place, la a man of considerable edn ^ 
cation end cnltnrc. But from the outset he took an exag 
gorated view of hia own position as a Fendatory of Kolhapor 
and tned to ignore as far as possible his subordination to 
the Darbar At the Ddhi Darbar of 1902 ho was bound 
to appear as a member of Has Haghneas Court ocoiqjymg 
hifl proper place there. Bat bong then a Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council he had reoeaved an mvitabon 
along with others and wished to bo at the Darbar m his own 
position independently of the Chhatiapati He would not 
even |utoh his tents along with those of the fendatones and 
at the place allotted to him m the DeDu Camp of His High 
nesa. Tins neoeesitated eome disagreeable action which 
compelled him to take his nght position. 

Another lUnstiabon of the spmt of the fendatones is 
mentioned by Col, Beeves I wiH cate his own words — 

“ The first remark I would make with referenoe to the 
narrative of the management of the feudatonee estates as 
set forth m the accounts given is that the items under 
heads of Other Beoeipts or Other Expenditure * are 
large. In the case of Viahalgad it amounts to over ten thou- 
sand rupees ufader sub-heading debts and deposits. The 
praoboe of lumping large sums together under the heads of 
loans and advances or debts and depceits on both the receipts 
and expenditure sides of an account is reprehensible as it 
prev e nts one getting a clear idea of the financial condibon of 
the concern or States under scrutiny In the case of petty 
estates like Yishalgad and IchaIkaiBn]i there is no excuse 
whatever for not mAlnng proper adjustments of the bulk 
of the money thus represented m time for tho annual review 
of thdr affairs The Diwan has not mentioned it, but the 
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Bai of Vishalgad behaved very badly in not letting her son 
go to the Calcutta Exhibition as was settled by the Regent 
in Council She carried off her son to Aundh without the 
permission of the Regency and set their orders at defiance* 
When I touched upon this subject during her visit to Kolha" 
pur last hot weather, she had no vahd reason to give 
for her extraordinary behaviour which affected no one so 
much as her own son who was thereby depnved of all the 
advantages to be denved from a tour in upper India and a 
visit to the Calcutta Exhibition m the company of such an 
excellent cicerone as Aba Saheb. The former Karbhan 
of Vishalgad died, otherwise I should have urged his dismissal 
as his management and conduct were unsatisfactory.” 

The history of the relations of these feudatones with the 
Darban is full of such incidents and the Maharaja had to 
direct his whole pohcy to remove these thorns in the sides 
of the Darbar by blunting their pomts if not by transforming 
them into useful instruments of a harmomous admimstration. 
For years, he patted them on the back and tned to concihate 
them. In December 1895, foe instance, m reply to an address 
from the citizens of Malkapur, he referred to the two most 
insubordinate of his feudatones in terms of the utmost cor- 
diahty He said • — 

“ You, Aba Saheb, have referred very appropnately to 
the services which your ancestors rendered to my ancestors 
and the close relations which have always existed between 
Kolhapur and the Pratimdhi. I can only re-echo your wish 
that the connection may nval its ancient fame, not now- 
a-days in the field of battle, but in the field of good admims- 
tration, for which you, hke the chief of Ichalkaranji, have set 
an excellent example to the nsing generation of Southern 
Marartha Chiefs ” 

Nothing, however, could avail the Maharaja to wean 
them from the course which “ they and their ancestors had 
adopted towards the Darbar. 
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The Agreement of 1862 (Art. 7) provided that the sen 
■teiiocB of death passed by tiie Darbar e ConttB shonld be 
referred to the anthonty of Govenunent before eiecnbon. 
Art &■ of the same Agreement declared that oertam of the 
higher Jahagirdars, snoh as, should be considered as still 
in some degree under the supervisian of the Political Agent, 
"who shonld act as far as cironmstanoes will permit in oo- 
operataon with the Rajah s govemioent; and that all cmninal 
•oasea within the jurisdiction of these Sirdars involving death 
or impnflcmment beyond seven years should be forwarded for 
tnal before the PohUcal Agent for submissioii to Govern 
ment. ' The Article added that the supervision proposed 
to be retained over these SirdaiB * IS * notmtendedm anyway 
to mfrmge the seigmonal nghts of the Rajah but merely 
to secure good Government, and to prevent those dispute* 
which in old days were frequently the cause of disturbance 
and bloodsheds The reetnotion on the Darbar s anthonty 
imposed by Art 7 was removed by No 1767 of 1896 by 
which the Bombay Government modified the said article 
*m reception of Tour HighnffiSB rant and position* so 
that sentences of death should require the confirmation 
of the Maharaja alone. 

But the question shout the residuary junsdiotaon over 
the Jahagirdsos reserved to the Bntiflh Government by Art 8 
contmned as before with that Government until 1903 This 
was not all. Specifically that Arbole only required oasa 
for offenoaa punishable with death sentences or imprisonment 
beyond seven years to bo committed for tnal by the Pohbcal 
Agent, But the question as to who was to exercise the 
appellate ftTwl rovisionary powers usnalty exercisable by the 
Sessions Court or the High Court was not touched by the 
Agreement. Judging from practice and from the whole 
tenor of the Agre^eeut which does not dimmiBh the soveregn 
powers of the Darbar m general, it is clear that these powers 
remamed with the Darbar even under the Treaty of 1802 
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Certain Kesolutions of theCoyemment declared so far back aa 
1883 and 1886 that “ the Kegent in Council is the lighest 
Court of appeal and revision ” m cases from Bavada and 
Ichalkaranji Jahagirs. But it appears that simultaneously 
with the Darbar, the Pohtical Agent who tried Sessions Cases 
from these Jahagirs also exercised revisionary powers in crimi- 
nal matters arising in these areas. Strange as this may appear 
to a lay mmd, concurrent revisional junsdiction is an old 
feature of the cnminal procedure m British India whicb 
would not strike any lawyer as unusual. Bis Highness was 
trying to induce the Government to restore to the Darbar 
the reserved residuary jurisdiction smce his installation. In 
November 1895, he wrote ' — 

“ According to the same article of the Treaty, cases 
mvolvmg impnsonment of more than 7 years ansmg in 
the local hmits of any Feudatories have to be sent up to the 
Pohtical Agent for trial The provision was, I beheve, made 
because there were not then well qualified officers m the 
State and as the Treaty was made soon after the disturbed 
times and not because, as the Treaty admits, ‘m any 
way to infnnge the seigmonal rights of the Bajah, but ' 
merely to secure good Government and to prevent those 
disputes which in old days were frequently the cause of dis- 
turbance and blood-shed ’ Recently Government have been 
pleased to restore to me hfe and death powers as a mark of 
confidence m me, and, as I beheve, I have competent officers 
and those troublous times have gone away It would, therefore, 

I trust, seem not unreasonable if I request Government to 
restore to me the residuary criminal jurisdiction m the Feu- 
datory States which is now exercised by the Pohtical Agent.” 

The labours of years at last fructified and on 17th June 
1903, Lord Northcote, Governor of Bombay, cOmmumcated 
to His Highness the Government’s decision m these words — 

“ I have great pleasure m informing 'Your Highness 
that, as a mark of their appreciation of your admimstration, 
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my Goremment Have decided for so long os tHey remain 
ntzfided of the unpartudity and of yonr Courts, 

to 'Withdraw from the exeraae of reaiduary jtmsdictaon in 
the Feudatory JaHagiia which the t heri Government of 
Bombay reserved by Art. 0 of the ArUcles of Agreement 
aoc€j)ted in 1862 by THg Highness the then Eajah of the 
Kolhapur State. Save, therefore, m the cases specified below 
the residuary junsdiotion m the Fendatory Jahagirs will m 
future be left to the Courts of Your Highness 

The oases which my Government have decided still to 
reserve are the following — 

Gases whioh the FoCtioal Agent may require by a 
wnttm request to be transferred to his Court for disposal 
Such oases oocumng m the Feudatory Jahagtis and involv 
uig the pumahment of death or impnaonment over seven years 
wiU oontmue to he tned by the Court of the PoBtacal Agent 
and oommitted thereto through the Courts of Your HIglmeai> 
Your Highness' Courts will, of course, avoid any possible 
auction of enoroachment on the ^unadiotion reserved to the 
Feudatory Jahagirdais on their mveslature by a scrupulous 
respect for the terms of Thaihes addressed to them ” 

Coming as this Khanta did in the midst of his struggles 
with the vaned forces armyed against him not the least of 
which was the whole strength of certam Feudatories of his 
State thrown against him the Maharaja and bis fnends 
loohed upon it as o great and memorable triumph. It was, 
to use the words of Lord Northoote, * a groat step for reha 
hifitating ^e State m its old piestsge, a prestige which the 
State had lost through the» nnsfortunes of some geoerataons 
past. The great goal of his policy had been now partaoDy 
attamed. But before long a question arose os to the exact 
powers of re v is ion and appool which were transferred to the 
Dorbar as o result of this Khanta The PoBtical Agent 
proceeded on the basis that these powers were henceforth 
revested m the Maharaja Accordingly, His Highnetf 
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issued a notification m terms approved by British Officials, 
giving effect to the purpose of tbs Khanta and pubhshed 
it m the State Gazette. For some months, the Government 
too seemed to acqmesce Later on, in October, for some 
reason or other, the Government raised doubts regardmg 
the interpretation’ put on the Khanta by the Darbar and 
after a good deal of correspondence, wbch it is unnefeessary 
to discuss here, the matter was finally settled m 1904:. The 
mam contention of the Jahagirdars was based upon the refe- 
rence to Investiture Thaihese made by the Khanta and it was 
argued that the revisionary powers of the High Court remamed 
with the Jahagirdars themselves The effect was that the super- 
vision btherto exercisable by the Pohtical Agent as a High 
Court under the Criminal Procedure Code ceased and the trans- 
fer of the residuary junsdiction meant accordmg to tbs view 
the elevation of the btherto subordinate Courts of the 
Feudatones to the position of High Courts except in cases 
exclusively tnable by the Sessions Courts. Surely nothing 
could be more absurd than tbs measure avowedly taken 
for the purpose of rehabihtatmg the Darbar m its old prestige. 

The final conclusions were embodied with the Govern- 
ment’s approval m an announcement wbch His Highness 
made m a Darbar on January 2, 1905 It runs thus . — 

“ Our Feudatory Jahagirdars, Sardars and Gentlemen, 
most of you are already aware that His Excellency Lord 
Northcote by bs Khanta of 17th June 1903 restored to us 
the entire residuary jurisdiction over our feudatones, there- 
before exercised and exercisable by the Pohtical Agent, and 
consequently we have the nght to exercise aU the cninmal 
powers of High Court allowed by the Code of Cnminal Pro- 
cedure m respect of those feudatones Havmg regard, 
however, to the fact that some of our feudatory Jahagirdars 
have, by their education and mtebgence, quahfied them- 
selves for a somewhat larger measure of junsdictional mde- 
pendence than is contemplated by a stnct interpretation of 
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their ‘ThaiEes* of mveetiture, we ore deeiroos of dealing 
with than Ifberallj Therefore, though as their Suieram 
and the authority from which their junadicticm proceeds, 
we hold all the residue of the junsdiotion not specifically 
oonfared on them by their * Thaihee * of mveshture, never 
theleas m oonsideration of the fact that smoe their mvesti 
tare, thepowere have but rarely been exercised of receiving 
apphoahoas of appeal dr revision against the deoisiona of 
theCT Courts of for returns, of appomtang their subor 
dmate magistrates, of transfemng the oenws of oases m thar 
courts and such like functions reserved by law to the High 
Court, we, having due r^rd to the fact that the feudatory 
Jahagirdars of Vishalgad, Bavada Kagal (senior) and 
lohalkaianji have shown themselvee by their mtelhgenoe 
and snpenor educatioa, fitted to be exempted, to Bome 
extent, from the close euperviaion usually exertnsed over the 
subordinate ooorts and to the farther f^ that so far as is 
known, the suspension of such closer supervision has not 
resulted m mjustice to people residing withm their 
jurisdiction, declare our mtanbon to oontmue to them per- 
sonally and 60 long as nedessity does not nse for the exermso 
of it, that dispensabon from High Court enpervision as spe* 
afied above which they hove Hitherto enjoyed and we feel 
sure that this mark of our confidence in their goodadnums- 
trataon wifi not be abused We feel great pleasure m taking 
this opportuiuty also of pubholy giving expression to our 
feelings of gratitude to the Bombay (Joveniment for the 
liberal recogmtion of the improved administration of our 
State, testified by the restoration to us of junsdiobon m the 
feudatory Jahagus that had been withheld under the Treaty 
of 1862 03 we consider it, to quote the words of His Excellency 
Lord Northcote * on important step towards the constitution 
of the Kolhapur State m its old prestige, but as a sort 
of compromise, it was arranged that the then ruling fenda 
tones of Vishalgad Bavada Kagal (somor) and Ichalkaranji 
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, should (1) personally, during their hfetime and (2) so 
long as necessity does not arise, be exempted, (3) to some 
extent, from the revisionary jurisdiction of the Maharaja. 
Whether a necessity for the exercise of those powers by the 
Darbar would arise during the hfetime of the then ru ling 
Jahagirdars would apparently depend on how long “the 
suspension of such closer supervision has not resulted m 
injustice to the people residing within their jurisdiction ” 
It is indeed difficult to see how the test, by which the question 
whether such a necessity arises m future was to be decided, 
was to be apphed m any case, without the Darbar being 
able to call the returns in which respect, too, the revisory juris- 
diction seems to have been ‘ to some extent ’ suspended 
But m pohtics, practice is more important than theory and 
though a very strict construction of the approved announce- 
ment may be difficult, it would be clearly understood that the 
High Court powers of the Maharaja would under this arrange- 
ment at any time during the hves of the then hvmg 
feudatories be exercisable provided there was a miscamage 
of justice in any of the feudatory’s territory and that during 
the time of the successors of those feudatories, the Darbar 
may be entitled to exercise the High Court’s powers, the 
confidence of the British Government in the State judiciary 
bemg of course the sine qua non of all these arrangements. 
The 'change effected by the Kharita proved that the judicial 
admimstration of the State had now attamed, m the judg- 
ment of the paramount power, a standard of excellence which 
justified a relaxation of those ngorous conditions which the 
Treaty of 1862 had imposed on the Kolhapur Baj In so 
fer as this result was achieved, the triumph of the Maharaja 
will be certainly memorable in the history of Kolhapur 
But the Brahmins of Kolhapur were not going to be 
silenced by such successes. They were now trying to forge new 
weapons and hoped to succeed with their aid. How far they 
did succeed, will be seen in the next chapter 
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A Sham Democracy 

PirUmhariet ol the LolcpntinidU 8*bb*>~lbe Qtj Uimidptilty 
toiptsided—Mr Gokbale • Ur TQftk Is EoQiApar— .Jte Tai 

Ualanja emae— ThaPoUtlo&ltitmtlooln 1600 — ^Tbenos Bx^min attitude 
ttrvarde tbe Babha— The ^ortlired 8abba->lbe Sbabn Ulll>— Tbe Tliit 
to filsila. 

W ITH an EngliBh edacated Bialimm pojmlation sncb 
as Kolhapot had, it would have been strange 
indeed if no organized effort had been made to 
ventilate the gnevances which they thought they were 
suffering from As it was, the movement which was started 
in this direction was very late. Had Kolhapoi Brahmms 
possessed a fraotiou of the pubho spint which they professed 
to exhibit m 1906 this so-caDed Lokpratmidhi Sabha (People s 
H^presaitatave Assembly) would have been held some years 
cariier Chafing as th^ were under the defeats which were 
being inflicted upon them by losing the posts of authority 
and profit m the State oue after another then claims to ex 
ohiaivo brain power rudely wh alffn by the superior gemus of 
the Uaharaja himself who eosily onb-generall^ the Brahmins 
and by the Non Brahmin graduates who wore now in the 
hmehght everywhere, and with the hopes of a future ascend 
ancy reduced to a nullity one would have expected them to 
prepare for a fi^t at leoat about the end of 1902 The 
reaumptaon of Eajopadhye s mam waa as Ihave shown before, 
a direct and open challenge to the community behind the 
Boyal Pnest He waa openly giving battle to his master 
on the ground that the oommmuty which he adored more 
than hia Chhatrapati was not sanotionmg the Vedotto for 
the Bhitsale family There was at leost a touch of boldness 
about this attitude of Appasaheb (the Rajopodhye) But 
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the deity he worshipped so devoutly did not bless him at 
the tune when blessings would have been of some use. The 
idea of such concerted action was not new to them. In June 
1902, their organ proposed that a 'Conference of Inamdais 
should be convened by the offended priest for the purpose of 
devismg means to protect the errmg servant from the indig- 
nation of his insulted master. The Inamdars of Kolhapur 
were too shrewd to be thus caught mto the net A long 
interval of silence followed until the Viceroy rejected the 
appeal of the Rajopadhye m May 1905. During these years, 
the Brahmm pubhcists did not stir an inch But when the 
hopes of Rajopadhye’s success with the British Governmm" 
were dashed to pieces m that month, the Samarth woke up 
within less than a' month and the project of a Representative 
Assembly was mooted on June 2 Kor once in his hfe, the 
stag seemed to be at bay. A Brahmin Pleader, full of en* 

^ thusiasm, mvited the leaders of the ‘ people ’ — and m the 
Brahmm vocabulary as m that of the seventeenth century 
Whig, the ‘people’ meant the writer and his fnends who in 
this case were none but his feUow-castemen — ^to meet in 
Kolhapur. The defeat of their champion had stung the Brah- 
mms to the qmck ; but with the pecuhar recuperative 
capacity which they possessed, they soon forgot what had 
taken place and another, year roUed by. In the meantime, 
a Professor in’ the Rajaram College, Mr Bijapurkar, who had 
already distinguished himself by mvokmg divine wrath on 
those who displeased the Brahmins by insisting on the Vedokta 
got mto a bad scrape by, as it was alleged, usmg his influence as 
a teacher on the immature youths m the College for the purpose 
of leading them on to the paths of the Boycot movement 
which the partition of Bengal agitation had ushered mto 
existence about this time The boys would not answer the 
exammation papers on anythmg but Swadeshi sheets and 
when they went out of the Exammation HaU they were found 
to be mdulgmg m the patnotic duty of tearing used postal 
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stamps to tatters tmder tlio belief tJiat they irero thereby 
holding np the King Emperor imprinted on those itampe to 
pnbhc ndicHile, Whan no one, inohiding the Principal, oonld 
induce them to give np that silly attitude, Mr BijapuAar 
•wmi ont to thorn hke a conquering hero and, at his beck and 
call, the boys flocked round him and wore soon observed to be 
coming back to the HaK, The lesson was obvious and learning 
It at once, the Daibar dispensed witii Mr Bijapoikai s set 
vices •with a few months noboe and the rob^oua boys were 
luataoated Mr Bi]apuikar thus became an unwilling aoqm 
Bition to the pnbBo Me of Kolhapur and surrounded by the 
halo of this enforced self-sacnfloe, he became the idol of 
his oommniuty Encouraged by this accession of welcome 
strength to the thm ranks of pnbho hfe m Kolhapur, Hr 
Altekar a Brahmin Pleader m Kolhapur took up the thread 
of his forgotten story once again m 1906 and, happily for him, 
this time with better saooesa than before. 

The suspension of the Kolhapur Honicipabty m Apnl 
1904 gave the malcontents a new grievance to ventilate. 
What they were hitherto oomplaming of oflected them as 
one among the many oommmutiee of Kolhapur But they 
found in this step of the Darbor a ground for complaint 
which to all ostensible puiposoa might bo described as a 
‘pubho gnevance of the Kolhapur CSfy Ho Baxbar's 
order suspending the Hunimpohiy was based on the uu®* 
management of its finances, which were not mconsidctable, 
leading to neglect of the most prunary Municipal functions 
of mamtaming an pfleofave drainage system and well metalled 
and weB-hght^ roads. In order to find out what the wastage 
in the Mumcipal revenue was due to, ^e Maharaja nominsted 
a special officer who was charged with duty of examining 
the whole admmistraUon of the Munimpahty and suggesting 
reanedics. Though the aospenwon order did not soy so on® 
other reason justifying this drusbo tnoasuro must hove been 
the factious spint of the Brahmm chque which held sway m 
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that body. The nomination of Non-Brabnuiis may easily be 
suggested as the proper remedy. But it must be recognised 
that, except in the State Service, there were hardly any edu- 
cated Non-Brahmms worth the name m Kolhapur m these 
years and that remedy was therefore out of the question. 
The suspension order, however, provided a good war cry to 
the Brahmins, which they were now about to exploit to the 
fullest extent 

The Hon’bleMr. G. K Gokhale, who was bom m the State 
and had received his education m the Eajaram Institu- 
tions, attended a gathering in Kolhapur m the beginning of 
June i904r. It would be impossible to attribute to that great 
man any share m the vanous motives which inspired his Brah- 
min fnends, m Kolhapur. But his old connections with the 
men who were now playing the chief part m the Brahmin 
camp — with men who had been the compamons of his boy- 
hood — ^made him easily susceptible to 'their influence and 
though he gave no signs, as far as we can know from pub- 
lished accounts, of any partizan bias in the matter, his Kolha- 
pur friends had no doubt that his influence — which even then 
was great — ^would be exercised on their side. There was 
nothing unnatural in the reaction which this prevalent behef 
in the opposite camp produced on the mmd of the Maharaja 
and his friends. At the gathermg I have alluded to above, 
Mr. Gokhale lamented the absence of enthusiasm and hope- 
fulness in Kolhapur which he found had considerably ebbed 
away during the preceding eleven years that he was absent 
from the place. As a corollary to this, he tightly exhorted 
his fnends to throw away the slough of despondency which 
had enveloped them and to do devbted work for the attain- 
ment of some goal or other, no matter what the diflaculties 
in their way. This was perfectly sound advice, provided the 
goal adopted was a good one. But Mr Gokhale’s fnends seem 
to have taken this as the complete identification of that high- 
souled patnot with their own factious complamts and low 
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InBpired aotvitjea, and when aome months after th^ 
were oonoertang plans for action rendered imperative by 
thmi all KHind disoomfitore, th^ ohcnahed fond hopea of 
Mr Golchalebemg able to aaaisfcthemm then Ignoble straggle. 
It was hoped tiiat he would easnme the Freaideintship of 
thcar first Aaeeinbly in October 1906 but be declined the 
invitation. Yet the hopes were not aH gone. "Already Hon. 
Mr Gohhale,” wrote the SamortA on 14tih Novembw 1906, 
” has seoured the ear of Mr John Morley Let us only be 
tTUe to ourselves and let us not be tempted to add falsehood 
to out story m order to give a pomt to it and w ore bowid to 
tnwnjifu * (Italics are mine) 1 cannot say how fer Mr. 
Gohl^le had maptied theae underlying hopes But one need 
not be sutpnsed if be hod adyised them not to add falsehood 
to that story and then they would undoubtedly tnumph, 
advice which as we ehaB presoitly see, they did not and 
could not follow We find Mr Gokhale leaving Kolhapur 
mercilessly alone Mr Sabma, the iJiwan, happening to 
meet hnn \n a tram casually asked huu when he was expected 
to leviBit Kothapctt * The wodd ” said Mr Qokhale, 
" IS wide enough for me outude the Kolhapur State, * And 
he bore this fact sorapulously m mind durmg the rest of ins 
life. 

Mr Qokhale s nvals m Poona the extetaust followers of 
Mr Hlak, had however much more in common with the 
Brahmma in Kolhapur ond extended the nght hand of fd 
lowship to that Kolhapur comradee. Me Tflak was in w> 
way a Kolhapur man m the sense m which Mr Gokhalo was 
But wHle the latter with, all his intimate associations with 
the men and institutions of Kdhapax steered clear of the 
roots and shoals in the State, Mr 'Dlakhadbcendnfting there 
In the Brahmm boat for many yeaia past. The famous Baba 
Midiataja Estate of which Mr Tilak was the leading trustee 
and the Shivap cult of wbch he was the onginal apostle 
brought him into close contact with the afbirs of Kolhapur 
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The Skvaji Club in Kolhapur, started about 1895, soon estab- 
hshed its notonety by resort to thieving and robbing for the 
purpose of replenishing the coffers of a national army which 
was to be at the disposal of a new Shiva]i. I will not be 
unfair to Mr. Tilak’s memory by afi&nmng that he^ consciously 
or directly encouraged the gang of this club m its nefanous 
career. But there is no doubt that he was their idol He 
had been convicted in 1897 for preaching the Jesmtical 
theory that a pohtical end justified every means to attam it 
and that the murder committed by Shivaji was not a murder 
and Goold not be adjudged an immoral act for the simple 
reason that the ordinary codes of morahty did not apply in 
cases hke this. That was obviously sufficient justification 
for the methods of the Shivaji Club. It was also found that 
Mr. Tilak was m touch with these men A photograph was 
traced about this time m which he was the central figure 
among some young men in Kolhapur who were found gmlty 
of anarchist crimes. On October 12, 1906, His Highness 
says — 

The Shivaji Movement once thrived here and, though 
suppressed, broke out agam and even now some thefts and 
dacoities are traced to some of the mischief-mongers belong- 
ing to that party of whiqh (Mr.) Tilak is the head This is 
clear from one of the photographs we have come across 
wherem he is the central figure and the other dacoits round 
him.” 

It would not be easy to say what the full import of this 
photograph may be, but that it left room for serious suspi- 
cions cannot be denied. It may be that Mr. Tilak allowed 
himself to be the central figure m this cnmmal group without 
a knowledge of their criminal prochvities. But the conclu- 
sion still holds good that the anarchist youngsters looked 
upon him as their Guru and were m direct contact with him. 

The trusteeship of Mr. Tilak in respect of the Baba Maha- 
raj Estate imphcated him stiU further with Kolhapur affairs 
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NataraBy enon^ lie was overrating ks own inflaence witi 
the Mahaiaja from the beginning We have Been how he 
arrogated to himself task of weanmg the Maharaja from 
his ohoeen path ^ 1S95 The Estate of Baba Mohaia] was 
a giant from the l^olhapin: State and a conadexable portion 
of it was otnate m the Kolhapur temtones. Under tie roles 
m force, therefore, he and his fellow trestees were botmd to 
eeek the Daibai a eancUon for the proposed adoption of an 
her to Baha Maharaj by his widow Taj Maham) This Taj 
Maharaj, hacked up by Nagpoikar one of the trustees, 
Wished to adopt and subsequently did adopt Bala Mahaia} 
from the K<^hapar branch of tiie deoeased's fomOy Mr 
Tilak wished to create a tool of hia own aa sncoeeaor to the 
Estate and disputes arose between Mr TilaV and two of his 
co-trustees on one fide and Ta) Mahara) and Mx Bagpnikar, 
the foorth trustee, on the other ede. These disputes have 
not ended even to-day (1933) and it u not necesBaiy to enter 
at any length mto the many rennheataons of this s€air 
Bat it IB necessary to note here bnefly how the Maharsjs 
came to be embroiled in these quairds. The ukmate result 
of the dispute in Kolhapur was Uiat the adoption of Bala 
Maharaj from the Kolhapur branoh was sanctioned by the 
Kolhapur State while the rival adoption of one Jagannath 
Maharaj was upheld by the Pnvy CounmL The Estate was 
thus divided mto two porta The issue m British India was 
deeded it would sesn on the oral t#gtamnny of Mr Tilak 
and his witnesses who spoke to the odcqrtion of Jagannath 
Maharaj at Aurangabod on June 37 1901 ’Whoa two Courts, 
each the highest in its own sphere, decide the same issue in 
two diametocaHy opposed ways, it is difficult for lay reodei* 
to form an oprmon nnIfM one is to accept the decision which 
accords with ones own prejndices and prepoaseasions The 
indubitahle facta which came before the Maharaja may, 
however, be mentioned here and I think they fuBy jnsb^ 
the coDclnaon which the Uarhor amved at in view of those 
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circumstances. Admittedly the adoption of Jagannath 
Maharaj could not be vabd m Kolhapur unless the previous 
sanction of the State was obtained for it. Mr. Tilak wrote 
to Mr. Sabms, the Diwan, a private and confidential 
letter on June 18, 1901, ^ c. nine days prior to the alleged 
Aurangabad adoption, m which he requested him to “ ar- 
range to have the permission granted at once without delay” 
on an apphcation which was then about to be presented. 

As we propose to give a son (in^) adoption shortly we want 
the sanction in our own hands , so that as soon as we come 
across a smtable boy, we may, without delay, perform the 
cer^nony of adoption.” The letter ends with a postscript in 
which Mr. Tilak takes care to say that, *'we do not mean to 
give out so soon that we are going to adopt so shortly.” This 
letter descnbes the sanction as a * formal’ one; but that 
epithet loses aU its force when Mr. Tilak clearly admits that 
the sanction must be in his hands so that he could have the 
adoption as soon as a boy was selected. To his own know- 
ledge, therefore, the sanction was a condition precedent and 
that being delayed till some time after June 27, the Aurangabad 
proceedings, whatever they were, became ultra vires m Kolha- 
pur The hot haste and secrecy which Mr. Tilak was adopting 
in this matter is also mexphcable. A reference to what 
preceded the alleged adoption of June 27 also throws some 
hght on this incident. On May 29, 1901, the trustees, includ- 
ing Mr. Tilak, decided — take this and the following from 
exhibited extracts in the files of the Civil Smt in Poona — 
that if any boys are available from the Babre (Aurangabad) 
family, “ detailed information regarding their age, education, 
character, family circumstances and horoscopes should be 
obtamed,” and deputed Mr. Kagpurkar for the purpose On 
18 June 1901, however, “ Shn Tai Maharaj suggested that 
Messrs Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Ganesh Shnkrishna Kha- 
parde should both go to Babre, select boys and return after 
setthng as regards that family.” The toustees added that 
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“ Rhw Tai Maliatflj slioald go see boys and approve.” This 
is signed by three trustece to ^duch Mr Nagpnikar added a 
note oorreotuig oOTtam statements m the recorded proceedings 
He says — 

* In oonneotaon with the matter Ibe late Shn Baba 
Mahara] had at the tame of maVn>g his will jnst before his 
death, distanotty told Mr Bal Gangadhar TDah that if the 
neoessity for tAVmg a son m adoption arose, a boy of the family 
of fihrt only and not from ontmde should be adopted. Mr 
Tilak agreed to this but that pomt has not been considered 
Further that Shn Tai Mahara] has expressed the opinion that 
she approved of Shn Bala Mahara] and that therefore he shonld 
be adopted, had not been entered m the reeolntaon beoanse 
tile above named three (tiusteee) disapproved of it. As 1 
have wntten (the resolution) as ISifc. IBak told me to wnte 
I feel the necessity of wntang this note when afflTing my 
Bigtatane. I have mfonned the trostew that it is clear that 
the family at Bhore is not of the family of Shn 

Mr T tUV contended that tins note was false and that 
Baba Mahara] omitted these words expreoBly from the will 
at the tame because Mr Hlah. told him not to (add them) * 
It IB surprising to eee how Mr Tilak, a man of snoh aoumen 
and trauung, could to see that his own statement bears 
out what Kagpuikar had said m this oonneotion. The latter 
had simply said that Baba Mahara] expressed a wish that the 
adoption should be from a partHrolar family and whm 
Mr Tilak says that be told him not to mention that in the 
win and that therefore Baba Mahara] omtUed those 
words, it IB clear admission that Nagpnrkai was nght and 
on some iqnesentation by Mr Tilak — probably that tiie tms 
tecs would do it without a reetnotaon being put in black and 
white — and trusting the ossnranoo he gave, Baba Mahara] 
mnst have omitted the words from some draft of the will 
The allegataon that Nagpurkar wrote this note some time 
after the meeting is not supported by the fact that Nagpur 
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kar, though presciit, did not sign the nunutes, as was usual, 
which lie should have done if the dissenting note had been 
an afterthought of his. The letter to the Diwan of Kolhapur 
written on this very day makes it clear that Tai Maharaj did 
not accept the view of the three trustees who therefore simply 
asked Tai Maharaj to ‘see boys and approve’ When she 
accoinpamcd Mr. Tilak to Aurangabad— that he should 
go there instead of Nagpurkar as previously atranged was a 
significant fact too — she was plainly under the impression that 
slic was going merely to see and select some boy — either 
from there or elsewhere — ^and not to adopt finally Mr 
Tilak, however, had thought otherwise At Aurangabad 
a certificate was taken from certam Shastris regarding the 
adoption on the same day as saw the execution of the deed 
of adoption It is not easy to explam the necessity for it 
except on the assumption that it was only what it purports to 
be except in its solitary and last sentence, a certificate to 
show that the boy named therein was astrologically a fit boy 
for adoption Even after the complete execution of the adop- 
tion deed the same day, Tai Maharaj wntes to the natural 
father of the adoptee that “ I shall TWt take any one but him 
(? e. his son) in adoption,” which becomes mea nin gless except 
on the hypothesis that she still thought that she had not 
made an adoption, but had been either induced or forced to 
sign a consent to adopt — a choice which she was supposed 
to have made. Soon after her return to Poona, she com- 
plamed to the District Judge and Agent to Sirdars about what 
had happened at Aurangabad Even m the first letter she 
was made to write on her return home, she desenbes the 
documents as ‘preliminary’. The account of this tnp to 
Aurangabad submitted by Mr. Tilak to the office of the trustees • 
will repay an ex a min ation. Rs. 16 and odd are there debited 
and this is the only expenditure for adoption barrmg of 
course the purchase of stamps — “ to chanty distnbuted 
in the meeizng (of Brahmins) held (at the time of the resolu 
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1 need luudty add that Mr I51ak 'was holding the lead 
ing Btnngs of this school m hia hands as he ■was the moat prt>- 
mmcnt among its piotagonistB "• 

In this state of troubled atmosphere, the agitation of a 
Representative Assembly was mooted hy the Brahmins of 
Kolhapni To mate it truly representative, its organisois 
should have began by enhsting the sympathies of the leadeis 
of non Brahrmn oommimitaeB in the State. But were they 
going to cast then lot with tie Brahmins ? Some of the 
Rrahminn nftfgn to have realised this and oharaotensed the 
“RmbmiTt (whfflne as Platonic ami Utopian. The Bamarih 
said on Bepterabar 16 — 

** Not that we do not like his idea of Kolhapur Repre- 
sentative Assembly but, as we have more than once obeerv 
ed, there are sli^t chances of hui idea being worked 
out m the present disturbed atano^heie of the Kolhapur 
State unless he is backed by all sections of the several edn 
oated comtQumtieB * 

And the S<xm<srih was for once in the right Even if the 
leaders of the movement had been inspired by the purest of 
motives, it would have beoi nothing short of miraculous at 
that time for the non Brahmins to think of trusting the 
Kolhapur Brahmins who were wngintwing the ogitataon, 
lioadership impliee conMenoe on tie part of the followers 
More than outward manifestations or professed opmions, 
the antecedents of the persons nlfunnng confidence count in 
the estonation of Uie man-mmd. It may not be a mathe- 
matically or smentifioally correct way of adjudging the 
reliability of an aspttont for leadership But it is a suffi 
aontly accurate method of practical judgment which is 
besides, the only one open to mankmd What then was the 
history of these people t Beyond theur own individual or com 
jnunal interests, they had applied themselves hitherto to 
nothing, though it may be confessed that then talk always 
centred on national or ermi oosmopohtan topics and was 
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invariably coloured by the language of non-sectanan pat- 
riotism. Dimng the years that preceded, they had been 
busy opposing the Maharaja in what the non-Brahmins con. 
sidcred to bo his perfectly legitimate pohcies. None was so 
bbnd as not to see that an admimstration such as that of an 
autocratic Indian State would profit immensely by healthy » 
pubbe criticisms and an orgamsation to focus them mto a 
faithful pubbe opinion. But none there was among the non- 
Brahmins who could not see through the thm veil which 
attempted to disguise their motives What were their stand- 
ing gnevances ^ What was their permanent attitude 
towards the Maharaja and his increasingly non-Brahmms 
admimstration ^ What awakened in them this sudden anx- 
iety for the ryots’ woes ^ Would they not direct the volume 
of pubbe opimon, should it trust itself to their guidance, 
mto an anti-Darbar campaign ? Was not the sequence bet- 
ween the Brahmin discomfiture m the Vedokta dispute and 
the woeful tales of evils heaped upon them by the appomt- 
ment of non-Brahmms to offices m the State on the one hand 
and the idea of a Representative Assembly which closely 
followed them, a sequence of cause and effect ? 

These were the thoughts which welled up m the minds 
of the non-Brahmms I was then on a short visit to Kol- 
hapur for some business Though I had seen the Maharaja 
on a few occasions in connection with the Jam Hostel, I did 
not know much of him I knew, however, many of the 
Brahmins who were then mampulatmg the so-called pubho 
hfe of Kolhapur and had seen what the imdercuxrents of their 
thoughts were. On a certam day m September, I forget 
the date, hearing that a non-Brahmm meeting was being 
held in a Mangalwar Temple, I went there out of idle 
cunosiiy. After one or two Marathas had spoken, a Brah- 
min enthusiast got up to expose the fallacies of the non- 
Brahmin arguments. In a pubhc cause, said he, why should 
you divide ^ Is it not unwise to separate the Brahmins 
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from otiietB wlieii tiiey are fi^faog for fie common good t 
There was a dead sflenoe in the assemhty' I thonght that 
the inhtle Brahmm had won tiie day Thioogh sheer res 
fivenees I got up to ash the apealmr a few questions. What 
IS the common good in a family of five brothers 1 If the 
eldest one, the most intelEgent of the lot, appropriated the 
whole joint property to himftAlf and beaeeohed the others to 
mmnfmn Tmrfy by not nlftiming theiT own share, what could 
yon say of him ? AnH if perchance the younger fellows 
wrested then own shares from him with the help of a third 
party and after he had lost hia batUe, the eldest on^ turned 
round and asked hia brothers m the fullness of his love to 
throw the stranger ovedioard for the purpcee of keeping 
an nmted front would that request be granted by men with 
heads on then ahouldera 1 The meeting voted tiie reeolnfeon 
dissoaatzng themselvee from the Brahmin Bepiesentative 
Assembly amidst enthnsiastio applause. On October 4, 
Ss Highness wntes to a fnend — 

I am glad that the backward classes m my State have 
had courage pmn ngh to b oldly express themselves against 
the misohievoiis attempts of the B s to spread sedi 
bon. ' 

Out of these expen ences grew another kmdred idea which 
deserved to succeed. A fnend suggested that the beet way to 
fight tilie Brahmin was to o^anise your own force properly 
His Highness refers to the suggeebon in tiie following letter 
of October 21 " — 

* I highly appreciate your idea of building up a Maratha 
anstrocracy and I have besi devobng my best endeavours 
to that end. It would indeed be very desurahle if Mndhol, 
Jath and Akalko t join ns in our attempt, but as all of them 
except Mndhol have been minors and os the administrabons 
have been long m B s hands, I do not know whether they 
would have courage to go against that class. Even my 
Maratha Feudatoncs, though m&jors, stall cannot do without 
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[Chapter XIV. 

B’s though I have been advising them to be independent 
of that class ” 

That was the root cause of the failure from which the 
Marathas have been and are sufiermg. When the Peshwas 
fought the Bhosales, the Scmdias and Gaikwads sided with 
the former When the Bntish fought the Peshwa, they were 
silent. When they fought Nagpur, still these two pillars 
of the Maratha Empire remained unaffected When it was 
the turn of Scmdia to be brought to his knees, the other stood 
aside m indifference And so when the Chhatrapati was 
p u l hn g down the Brahmin, other famous members of the 
Maratha aristocracy stood away either in pious horror or an 
airy unconcern with what the misgmded Brahmanophobe 
of Kolhapur was doing Even some of his own Sardars 
appeared as if untouched by the surging waves of the sea 
around them The Maharaja took some time to reabse what 
led to this intellectual supineness and moral cowardice The 
educated Marathi and other non-Brahmins — the new ans- 
tocracy of intellect — ^however, stood by the Darbar and 
helped it to puU through. Meetings of the bnd I have indi- 
cated were held throughout the State by many of the back- 
ward commumties to expose the hollowness of the Brahmin 
claims to represent them. And the success of these denun- 
ciations was markedly stamped on the Assembly which met 
in a godown at Shahupuri on October 2. The attendance 
was not only poor but thoroughly unrepresentative ^\jiother 
feature of it is thus descnbed by His Highness — 

“ I should have not minded if it was an honest movement 
fairly representing the people at large, but the very fact that 
the leaders have confined their work to Kagal and Kolhapur 
and not a single one of the other Feudatoncs or S. M C 
Chiefs IS included is enough to show their real object Evi- 
dently they do not like our efforts to bnng forward thf 
backward classes and their mtngucK about the Shivaji cult 
thefts are exposed and that is what they do not hke and 
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naturallj they hate ns The part we have taken to get 
up the L S- T for KoIhapTir and 8 M. 0 ib a fresh cauee for 
their anger Li other B feudatory statea the discontent 
has been so great aa to compel some non Brahmins to leave 
the States and go out, but not a word is said about them 
This single fact shows what has prompted this move- 
ment ’ 

The Beeohitionfl passed by the Assembly need not be 
r^wated- They stndiotialy avoided every one of the gnev 
anoee which the Brahmin oommnmty in and out of Kolhapur 
had been for years trmnpetang from the housetops. The Ra] 0 - 
padhye resumption, the canfiscation of prop^bea the 
attachment of the Math Inams and thor subsequent ree 
toration to a Brahmin-disoarded Swami the deeeorstion of 
the Ambabai Temple by outcasted Vedotta Brahmins, the 
50 per cent reaerTahon of posts order the dismissal of men 
like Mr Bi]apnikBi * wi^out assigning a oaose and a hund 
red misdeeds of this type which had formed the only basis 
of the persistent attacks on the Maharaja hitheito were left 
m the lurch Kot a word was said about these standing 
gnevanoes. Not was the conduct of the Bombay Govern 
meet and its poUtaoal officeers m Kolhapur in supporting the 
Maharaja throughout noticed by the Assembly, though that 
had been the subject of frequent comments m their Press 
It was because the movement arose out of a desire to ward 
ofi these shrewd blows dealt to the Kolhapur public — 
we know what that word meant in the Brahmin vocabulary 
— with which the Brrtaah Qovanunent had been ‘ m unholy 
alHanoe to crush the Brahmins that the non Brahmins 
had been ronsed to oppositaon. By giving a clean go-by 
to these oomplamts, the Assanbty admitted— tacitly if not 
eiphatly — that all their yoars-long ado was really about 
nothing The Maharaja could expect no better vindication 
of his non Brahmm pobty and the backward classes could 
expect no better proof of the ngbteonsneBs of the cause so 
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stoutly championed by him. And I must add, nothing could 
be a more ignominous conclusion to the venomous agitation 
which the Brahmins had been so persistently carrying on. 

The Assembly never met again The suspicious character 
of the agitation required no better proof The need of more 
techmcal and agncultural education, the spread of mass 
education, the suspended Mmucipahty of Kolhapur, the nght 
of citizens to sue the Darbar and subjects of that kmd dealt 
with in the Resolutions remained open topics for discussion 
after the close of 1906. Nor were the Brahmins sdent in 
the ^ears which followed But they never again paid a 
moment’s thought to these subjects, for they never wanted 
to do so. After they went to sleep over them m 1906, they 
never woke up agam until 1918, when agam the Kulkarms 
of the State received another ‘ shrewd blow ’ from the Maha- 
raja. There again the Brahmin interests were touched to the 
qmck and it was then, and then alone, that there was a fresh 
recrudescence of the pubhc spmt of the Brahmins not only 
in Kolhapur but throughout the Brahmm Deccan 

On the eve of the meeting of this Assembly, on the 27th 
of September, the Maharaja laid the foundations of fhe 
Shahu Chhatrapati Spinning and Weaving Mills It was 
ongmaUy a jomt stock concern promoted by a leading 
Maratha gentleman of Kolhapur, but it passed mto the hands 
of the Darbar after many vicissitudes winch were finally 
concluded by hqmdation proceedings m a Court of Law. I 
am not going to narrate a story of the hves of persons who 
were responsible for the mtervemng debacle It will suffice 
here to say that the Maharaja gave this industrial concern a 
fine and generous start by subscribing to its capital, by 
gantmg a free site and a watec-tank and by givmg it a 
monopoly for some years The failure of the company was 
due entirely to bad management To-day m the hands of 
the Darbar, it is a flourishing business contnbutmg mate- 
rially to the wealth of the State as a whole His Highness 
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liad Biinilady helped the Ornnmg Fftctor 7 at Shirol Road 
and a handloom conoem, managed by a B r a hmin expert, 
at Raibag This latter was provided with aU the necessary 
cajatal by TTin “FTighTtpKa A Chemistry expert was 

also depnted to help it by mvestagatmg the poesibihiaes of 
a dye factory at Raibag The former is stall a thriving 
private factory while the latter had to be closed down after 
mai^ years of a strng^ng life. Oonsideied along with the 
sneoeesfol Shahn^nn aoheme the yet embryonic soheme 
of the lata Jayasmgpnn at Shirol Road, the policy oi foster 
mg mdnstnes and oommerce m Kolhapur followed by His 
Highnees reflects credit on his ev^ent mtereet m the eoonomio 
progress of his State. 

His Highncm interest m the tea plantataons was con 
*jTimng He wntes on 24th Ootober 1904 — 

** This morning I went np to Panhala and was delighted 
to And the tea planted there m an excellent oonditaon. I 
thinh our experiment bids fair to snooeed. I ehonid like* 
therefore, to have a bigger plantataon and should feel obliged 
if yon conld kindly get for me abont ten Tnaimds of tea 
seeds.' 

The proposed extoision is referred to m the end of 
following paragraph in the Report of 1906-07 — 

“His Highness left Kcflhapnr for RittiIa on the 27tii 
Angnst 1900, to see His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General of India there. His TTigbuptw on the way broke 
jonmey at Indore and having passed a few days at Dewas 
where ho enjoyed the pnnccly hospitahty of hia son-in-law 
elect, Hia Highness Tnkojuao Powar the Rajesaheb of 
Dewas, started for Simla reaching there on the 5th of Sep- 
tember 1906 After a short stay them , dnnng which tune 
he had thehononr of a personal mterview wifh THh BxocllenDy 
Lord Mlnto the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
His Highness and parfy left Sim1i> on the 9th and amved m 
Kolhapai on the 16th idem Hi* Hi gTinMn made several 
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tours to Bombay on busaness and also to different places in 
the State. His visit to Sbelap in Bbudargad Taluka testifies 
to His Highness’ keen mterest in agncultural pursuits The 
place has been selected by His Highness for makmg ezpen- 
ments on a small scale in tea plantation and sericulture ” 
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GKAPTEB XV 

From 1907 to 1911 

T/iw lASOibii TMik — ^T3» Inigiticiii Projeot — Ho ll»r 

rifcyi of H H Akattheb U«hu&J — ISte Gorvmar in KoQiAptiT — ^Tbe 
Sbatoe of Qneen Tiotodft tmrafled— The MMoa&zie* in CoQinpnr — The 
edoofttlon of the Prfnoee -Mr Bohool — Hie Peebwn D*it*r — 

P rogre^ in a nntahell 

E arl y m 1907 His HighneBs made up Iub nuud to 
undertake a large imgaiaon project for tua State by 
damming the Bhogavati neat Dappur about thirty milee 
to the West of Kolhapur The idea seems to have occurred 
to him while he was tonimg m England five years back* As 
he hims elf told the writer the one thmg that stmok him there 
was that every aouioe of wealth and power was beong utilised 
by the Bntzsh with a care and forethought which ought to be 
emulated by every one in Lulia. lAige nvers dramed away 
the pleaUful rainfall m the Qhats to the deep seas and we are 
aUowmgthiB water to be thuswastedwhilethenohblaokBoil 
of the eastern Deah was simply thirsting for it This show 
ed, as he said, where we mainly ihfiered from the people of 
Europe. How deeply ho had fixed his heart upon the pro- 
ject may be ilhistrated by what he said on that oooasioiu 
My life's work, he said, ‘will have been done when. I 
complete this project.' The surv^ work was undertaken 
m April 1907 for which a special Engmeer was appointed 
When Lord Sydenham visited Kolhapur m Itoih of tie 
following year, he was taken there to inspect and advise on. 
the scheme. The prehmmanee of buildihg the dftm were 
commenced m 1909 at the hands of Her Highness the MaTia 
ram Soheb after whom tiio tank thus formed is named As 
the report observes in 1909-10 — 

"The works m conneobon with the Shn Hf ftbATAm 
Inxmibai Tank properly commenoed m November 1909 
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The work is being done partly by piece-work and partly by 
departmental agency system under, the direct supervision of 
His Highness’ brother, the Jaha^dar of K!agal Semor, who 
has been helpmg the Darbar working as Director of the Tank 
Works The services of Mr. Gupte, Assistant Engineer and 
Mr Mitter, Supervisor, have been placed at the isposal of 
the Director ” 

The excavation of the foundations rapidly progressed 
durmg the year and good sound rocks have been struck and 
exposed in the deepest portion of the site for the dam. 
Masonfy work is also being put up at those places where the 
rocks have been exposed The mam amount of work done 
durmg the year might safely be said to consist of the various 
preliminary arrangements, such as the opemng of stone 
mines, the laying out of hght rails, the erection of mortar 
mills and the opening of different distant depots for collection 
at convement centres of kankar, sand, etc , required for the 
work About 2,000 people were working during the season 
on all the various branches of the works The amount spent 
on the works till the end of March 1910 was Ks 66,000 

“ Mr A HjU, C I E , Chief Engmeer and Secretary to the 
Grovemment of Bombay, Pubhc Works Department, visited 
the tank site just after a httle of the masonry work was done 
and was much pleased to see that the foundations were 
sound and that the masonry work was bemg satisfactorily 
done with good matenals ” 

In 1910-11 questions about the financial soundness of 
the project arose for solution and BQs Highness had to spend 
much anxious labour over them One of them was whether 
it would be profitable to run a canal through several miles 
of hilly tracts before it could reach the rich areas of Karvcer 
and Alta Talukas The alternative was to divert the waters 
to the nght bank and thence into an area which is not pn- 
manly m the Kolhapur State. But His Highness’ enthu- 
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oaBm wonld not yield to diffioolbes. He sayB to 8ii Geoige 
C3aike (afterwaidfl Lord Sydenham) m January 1911 — 
'We wanted two oanals for our scheme but I have 
changed my mind now and I want the two canals m two di£ 
erent vall^ along the banks of Bhogavati and Dndhaganga 
Uy other idea is that li we tall short of water m this dam 1 
am going to bmid another sapplemezitary dam to the Dndha 
ganga hi^er np m Bhogavati In antiorpation of Yonr 
BrodleoK^B sanction, I have asked Hr Hankel to take a 
flying survey of the other valley also 

I want Dndhaganga valley taken up first. I shall therefore 
be ohEged il Tonr Bicellenoy wiH kmdly ask Mr HankeL 
I have got some doubt about the strength of the present 
dam as the rainfall h®e la more than two hundred inohes 
1 am sending my Ezeontive Engineer agam to oonsnlt 
Hr Hill on the subject 

He desGsbes ins confusion frankly m March 1911 — 

' 1 had some six months back asked for an expenenoed 
Engineer Ko one was available then, but Mr Dalai, who 
bmlt the Markanavi dam m H^ore, is now hkely to he 
obtamed- Wo have not made hnn ai^ offer It, would 
look on my part very ungrateful if I did so without consulting 
Mr Hill. Mr Dalai finds &ult with everything (o) Sand, 
however washed, bad (b) Lone ib not hydrauho (o) 
Stones grrtftTl m sise. (d) Isme he used m his dam at Mur 
kanavi was not slaked But this may be slaked, (s) Lime- 
stones are of mfenor quality and should he burnt with ehar 
coal instead of fud which is very expensive and on BhandaTi 
dan fuel is used. (/) He proposes snrkee instead of sand 
should he used in mortar to improve mortar 

According to his opinion he ihmVw the foundation is weak 
and thexefoie the section of the dam at the bottom should be 
widened. Mr hill and Mr Qodbole approved of theeo 
materials. 1 think as a layman, there is a httle exaggeration 
in what he says, I would like to stick to Mr Hin 
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It has given me great anxiety and 1 repent for ever 
starting this work ” 

Only two days later he explains his difficulties still fur- 
ther — 

“ This irrigation business has been wonying me As 
two doctors never agree, m the same way two engineers 
never agree. I have been consulting many engmeers and 
that IS the reason why I am nervous. I have seen many 
failures for instance at Bhavnagar. The port they made 
there cost some lakhs and no one ever saw any ship saihng 
in , and in Kathiawar there are many tanks that never hold 
any viater I think that is the mistake of the Chiefs I do 
not want to commit a similar mistake As a layman I wish 
to use coramonsense, brains and efforts not to have such 
failures If Mr Wnght is changed from Belgaum, I shall 
have another man with different views. If you are changed, 
the same difficulty wilf arise and my dam would be hke the 
patient with many doctors with different views ’’ 

The progress of tbs year’s work is thus descnbed — 

“ About 200,000 cubic feet of masonry work was done 
up to the end of the year, the total construction from the 
commencement of the work being about 423,200 cubic feet. 
The expenditure on the tank works up to the end of the year 
amounted Es 68,299 About 3,000 masons and labourers 
were worbng on all the various branches of the works ” 

The project was so big a one for the resources of the State 
that, though pushed forward with all possible speed, it went 
on from year to year till in 1916-16 we learn — 

“ The expenditure incurred during the year amounted to 
Es 1,99,167 against Es 2,07,968 last year The total 
amount spent from the commencement of the work came 
to Es 8,93,243 

The quantity of masonry of the dam done during the 
year under report was 761,000 cubic feet against 912,977 
cubic feet in the year preceding, the total construction work 
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The pohtical developments in Kolhapur about this 
time will be better described as part of a continuous story 
m the next cliapter. They cover a period of about four 
years from 1907 to 1911 In order to be able to reheve that 
important chapter of the other and pohtically less important 
episodes of these years, I will notice these latter in the course 
of the present chapter 

The most important event of 1908 was of course the 
wedding of His Highness’ only daughter, Her Highness Shri 
Badhabai alias Akkasaheb Maharaj with His Highness the 
Eajasaheb of Dewas (Semor) Bemg bom m March 1894:, 
she was \icn years old when in 1904; she was betrothed to Has 
Highness Shn Tukojirao Maharaja of Dewas The bride- 
groom party wished to have the marriage ceremony performed 
thc very next year But as Bbs Highness the Chhatrapati 
wrote to hir Fraser, he did not hke that his daughter should^ 
be married so soon Mr Jardine, the Pohtical Officer at 
Dewas, also refers to this in one of his letters to Col Ferns, 
which shows how His Highness insisted upon avoiding a too 
early marriage Says Mr Jardine — 

“ In regard to the time of the actual marriage, Dewas 
would have much preferred that the ceremony should take 
place next year. Mr Bayley is, however, fully sensible of 
the Maharaja’s wisdom in wishing that it should be postponed 
and feels sure that when he reflects further on this matter, 
the Haja will take the same view and wiU be satisfied with the 
betrothal bemg defimtely and irrevocably settled now, the 
custody and education of the bride remaimng with her parents 
tiU the Haja is old enough to make a suitable home for her 
I am accordingly to ask you to acquaint His Highness the 
Maharaja with the contents of this letter and to ask to be so 
good as to write a formal letter accepting and ratifying the 
annexed conditions and testifying, subject thereto, to the 
conclusion of a solemn and bmdmg betrothal between his 
daughter and His Highness the Haja of Dewas ” 
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By tiA firm xefasal to liastcn the ceremony His Highness 
ftToaded the evil of child mamoge and made enre that his 
daughter was brought up according to his own ideas A lfh a 
Bshdi’s education oonsiated of the usual hterary course with 
an flflTmT Li im of Kngliah sufficient for oonversataonal pur 
poees horsemanship and shikar which are the heirlooms of 
tile Maxatha wamor class from ancient fames and domestio 
economy which His Highnpm always took care to teach all 
his children with the utmost ngour His ideas on the subject 
of the eduoafaon of hia daughter and meoe — the latter was 
married later on to the Rajaaahd) of Akalkot — foxmd very 
eiphcit expression m the oouree of correspondence 
regarding the betrothal of his meoe, the daughter of 8hn 
Bapusaheh the Chief of KagaL The Bajaaaheb of 
Akalkot was brought up from early childhood m 
the company of a Hiss Monxom The Bajasaheb loved 
her hke his mother and when the question turned on 
the education of the girl until she was manied and after 
her betrothal with Akalkot, the bridegroom par^ insisted 
that the bnde must be educated according to the WeBtem 
ideas It was urged and nghtly too that smoe the Hajaaaheb 
was being educated according to stnotiy European ideals 
his future wife should be so educated as to make a wife to his 
hkmg which m other words meant that she should turn out 
an onghased lady The Maharaja — for it was he who directed 
all these negotaationa — did not hke this kmd of education 
for hifl daughters- He was m one sense so conservative that 
his daughter was never allowed to be photographed — not 
even when she was a child — as it would not become a Poxda 
lady With ideas like these, he Mt bound to settle the match 
with AkolLot as no better bndegroom was available for Bapu 
saheh 8 daughter So on June 14 1906 he wntes to his 
Reeadent through whom the conversations proceeded — 
Keeping my personal views aloof I wTifill be reody to 
do what high caste reformed Marathas would not object to 
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III the interests of my niece, I should have given m even more^ 
but I am afraid it would look like Kimbi common Marathas, 
who would sacrifice anything and break all family custom, 
however degrading it may be, only to mix themselves up 
with lugli caste Marathas 

I should be ready to take the advice of officers who have 
served long m India and Imow very well the customs among 
liigli caste Marathas bkc yourself 

Mr Bonus may perliaps take it for granted that I am too 
old-fasluoned ’ 

A few days later, on July 6, he elaborates his ideas more 
clearly io Mr Bonus — 

“ I qiute agree with you that the future bnde of Akalkot 
should have an education fitted to make her a smtable friend 
to her husband That can be easily arranged The late 
Ranee of Mudliol was educated here and amongst the Kolha- 
pur famihes on similar hnes She being my aunt I knew 
her very well She talked Enghsh fluently and got a first 
prize in needle work in the Presidency Lady Reay, Lady 
Hams and both the Lords, especially Lord Hams took a 
great fancy for her Though this was her education, she 
was qmte a model in native manners and customs She 
managed all household business was an excellent cook and 
J*:l 2 W well how to behave towards her relations and servants 
The education of my mece, should be, I think, on those hnes 
with the addition of riding and dnvmg and such other outdoor 
exercises That is my ideal But of course every thing 
will be done according to your wishes. 

“ Please excuse me for saying what I consider to be safe 
education for our girls Education solely under a European 
governess cannot give them an idea as to how they should be- 
have towards their relations who may be their elders, equals or 
juniors and especially amongst us, where there is a joint 
family system, the matter has to be carefully looked to 
All our rehgious concerns are left solely to the ladies of the 
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family and their ignorance of such matters will make them 
disliked for it I saw tome yonng ohildren and among them 
ware the sons of His Hi ghn^w and Ina brother 

aged 12 then Th^ had not the least idea of natevecustomf 
of behaving with there xelataons and of common Hindu refi 
gioufl ntee The parents had tned their best to give them 
enoh knowledge bnt it was aU parrot-hke. Such things can 
only be learnt by actually hvmg and associating with faimhes 
A man brought up in a family does not oommit mistakes when 
he grows up because he has studied it from his ohUdhood 
Our native family education with the addition of English edu 
cation wit^ the help of governess for some hours is Z think 
the beet. The native system of eduoating and the custom 
of early mamage enable our girls to easily mould themselve. 
aoooTdmg to the wishes of thenr husbands. 

Oocaaionally husbands brought up on Westemhnes Dko 
the young Fatteamg hlaharaj heir apparent of Baroda give 
up there Western ideas of treating there wives and shut them 
up m Pnrda As r^rds Fatteamg Bao some say that he 
had to do so lest his daughter may have diBouIties m her 
mamage. The education of my niece should be such that 
m case of an acadent she might without difficulty be married 
into a very orthodox family or reformed family 

In December of the same year His Blghnp-gg says that 
he was not giving his daughter the same education as ins 
niece for ‘ I wish her to be stnctly native as is the wish 
of her husband and family” The airangementB ultimately 
approved were thus put by Colonel Eems and they represented 
the Maharaja s views faithfully — 

' His Eicellenoy the Governor understands that the 
arrangements which Your Highness mtends adopting for 
the ednoation and upbiingiiig of the young lady are those 
sketched out in para 4 of my letter to Government These 
were oommunioated after a peisbnal interview with Your 
Highness and the para in question runs as follows — 
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“I understand from His Highness that his only senous 
objections are (u) To the httle girl being taken away 
from lier liome in KoUiapiir and educated elsewhere under 
alien control (b) To her residing with an Enghsh governess 
who should be constituted the sole authority as to her upbring- 
ing. 

" T imagine that His Highness will agree to engage an 
English lady as resident governess, and arrange to give her a 
comparatively free hand m the matter of general education 
With the pro^uso th.at Marathi shall not be neglected as one 
of the studies to allow the httle girl to attend daily for a 
given ijumber of hours for educational purposes and to accom- 
pany the governess on occasions for drives and to such social 
functions as would not be objectionable to the Maharaja’s 
family Eor the rest she would hve at home and be taught 
her rehgious observances and the Rajwada etiquette, without 
counteracting the effect of the teaebng of the governess’ 
western system of behaviour 

“ His Highness is, I imderstand, qmte wilhng that his 
niece should be educated m every respect with a view to 
her being in future a compamon to her husband, having regard 
to the education he is receiving, but at the same tune anxious 
to safeguard her against an excess of anghcismg which might 
estrange her now and in the future from other members of 
her family who have been brought up on more conservative 
hnes ” 

The education and trainmg which His Highness wished 
to give his daughter were evenunore orthodox The whole 
nature of the Maharaja was at first sight paradoxical and many 
who came in contact with him found that it baffled their 
analjdiical powers to a remarkable degree After readmg 
these views of the Maharaja one would be tempted to ask 
if this was the same personahty who was carrymg on a fight 
to the fimsh with the priests, defying all superstitions and 
throwing creduhty to the winds ^ Or was this the same 
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persoQ wlio openly dmed 'with the Mehars a few year* later t 
Wu Again ^e same Maharaja who seoit his little son* 
to En^and and left th eo'» onder the sole charge ol an Amesncan 
lady t Instances of anoh apparent inoonsistenoiee oonld be 
inJBnrtely mnltaplied. A very close fnend of his once remarlad 
to me ^lat the later Maharaja beh>Qged to the class of those 
eiceptaonal men whoso hearts were ‘softer than the rose 
and harder than steel as the Sanslcnt poet pat it. That 
however leaves the paradox where it is I should t h i nk > 
that his distmotive featore was a hard» practioah matter of 
fact, frame of mind He never thought of anything m fixed 
terms. Ckmservative m the sense that he never cared to 
change where change did not serve a definite and desirable 
objective, he was a bold radical m the sense that he never 
shimk: baok from any innovation provided that helped him 
to achieve the same goal Endowed with a courage which 
few can hope to claim, he was never so much as an idealist 
of any km^ But given the object, he wonld nevs heeitats 
from taking the boldest conoavable st^ to achieve it, pro- 
vided he thoo^t ^t that was necessary He would make 
no fetish of pnnoiple and ideals. Progress, he thought, must 
be from step to step and he would make it whatever the cost 
of it was 'When one step forward justified adherenoe to tradi 
tional customs, he was an orthodox among the orthodox 
'When the next step necositated a ohange however revolting 
It may be toothers he was equally ready to adopt the change 
and play the role of a reformer ^umtaally he was, I thmk 
a oonservatiVB wishing to hold to his moorings But 
he was also a bold manner ready to launch his boat mto the 
roughest wateis if that was heceeaaiy Conservative to the 
blackbone, he was ready to assimilate the new and adapt 
himself to the changes around him It was not thereforo 
inconsistency that brought on rejected novelties mto his 
thoughts and deeds, A stem practicality of nature, a readily 
adaptable temperamait a concentrated attentiveness to the 
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CKigciicio.'? of flic (ask before liim, this were tlie permanent 
f^nb'^lralum of Ins lifc^ which reconciles the seeming contrarie- 
ties in his conduct to one who interprets them in the hght of 
(Ins tr.ait of Ins cliaracter 

The mamage of Akkasaheb Maharaj was preceded by 
ininy vjsitvs of the future son-in-law to Kolhapur That 
would be considered inappropriate in the code of orthodoxy 
Hut His Highness riglvtly believed that increased contact 
WT(h a future rclativ'c of this kind would be conducive to noth- 
ing but good to both sides The genial Rajasaheb of Dewas 
was therefore a familiar figure in Kolahpur long before the 
21st of March 1008 w'hen the marriage took place By his 
keen mt-clligciice, simple and 3 o\ual nature, affable manners 
and easy accessibility, ho had already endeared himself not 
only to (he Court but to the people of Kolhapur The marnage 
was thus hailed with joy by thousands of Kolhapurians among 
whom the Raja was a familiar figure In memory of this event 
His Highness constituted a new town near the Shri Luxmi 
Tank at Dajipur, called it ‘ Radhanagari ’ after his daughter 
and located the Taluka Courts there for the convemence of 
the population around The astrologers had chosen March 21 
as the auspicious day for the mamage “ Very great prepa- 
rations were then taken in>hand A permanent mandap for 
the celebration of the wedding m the courtyard of the Old 
Palace and a temporary one in the compound of the Bavade- 
kar’s Wada where the bridegroom and his party were to be ac- 
commodated, were built up Arches were erected on the roads 
by which processions in connection with the marriage were to 
pass State bungalows and the houses hired for the accommo- 
dation of the guests were put into trim order Tents were 
pitched and a lovely camp for European guests was made 
near the Residencey A committee under the presidentship of 
the Chief of Kagal, His Highness’ brother, was appointed for 
making every arrangement in connection with the ceremony 
At the particular desire of Bbs Highness, the Government were 
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In Commemoration. 


[Chapter XV. 

With the Varat ended the marriage festivities which lasted 
for more tlian a fortnight The bridegroom and his party 
left Kolhapur on the 8th Apnl 1908 

It must be noted here that pandits learned m the Vedic 
lore had been specially invited for the occasion from sacred 
places like Benares, Nasik, Wai and Vedic ritual was stnctly 
obser\’cd m all religious ceremonies But it must be added 
that the rival Swami of Sankeshwar Math and the Brahmins 
of KoUiapur tried their level best to scare away the assembled 
Brahmins from the ceremony so that the Vedokta might not 
be performed. But theirs was now the lot of Fabius who had 
to try ‘ Homans ’ I banish you l ’ when he was himself the 
banished of the City The controversy seems to have agitated 
the sacred atmosphere of Benares too where a futile attempt 
was madc^ to outcaste the Brahmins of that place for taking 
part m these ceremomes But it died out before very 
long. 

In commemoration of the marriage, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar invested a sum of Es 3,000 at 4 per 
cent interest in the Kolhapur State Treasury to found two 
scholarships and a gold medal to be named after Shnmati 
Radhabai Akkasaheb Maharaj and awarded to deserving 
girls in the girls’ school at Kolhapur The medal is awarded 
to the best all-round character among the school girls Simi- 
larly His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur founded on this 
occasion three scholarships to be awarded to deserving girls 
m schools of the State outside the Town of Kolhapur and m 
grateful remembrance of the visit of Her Highness the accomp- 
hshed Maharam Saheb of Bhavnagar to Kolhapur, the scholar- 
ships are named after Her Highness This was one among 
the many tokens of the loving fnendship between the two 
Maharajas In January 1907 His Highness the Chhatrapati 
had paid a visit to Bhavnagar and on that occasion, too, 
Bhavnagar showed bs great affection for the Chhatrapati 
by naming a new Palace after him. 
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Statue of Queen Victorea 


[Chapter XV 

morning, ever}’' one of any importance m Kolhapur was astir 
at 9 a m , as His Excellency was to unveil a statue bust of Her 
Majesty the late Queen-Empress, which had been erected 
under a graceful chatri in the garden near the Judge’s Court 
as a permanent memorial, in Kolhapur, of one who loved 
her Lidian subjects and whose love was returned ten-fold. 
Thither everyone wended his way, and there was a notable 
gathenng in the shamiana to meet Sir George Clarke His 
Highness the hlaharaja was early on the scene, his splendid 
figure well set off by the picturesque hlaratha dress The 
Chief of Kagal, who had made most of the perfect arrange- 
ments 'Of those ceremomes, was also present and, a httle 
later, the assembly was j’oined by His Highness the Thakore 
of Bha\Tiagar and his Diwan Mr Prabhashankar Pattam 
"When His Excellency arrived, he was escorted by the 
Maharaja to the silver chair on the dais, where he had on his 
right the Maharaja and on his left the Thakore Sahib of 
Bha^magar The Maharaja opened the proceedings by 
explaining the circumstances which had brought them 
together, saying — 

“ The statue bust of Her Majesty the late Queen-Empress 
for the unveihng of which you have done me the honour of 
assembhng here is, I need hardly say, a very humble token 
of my loyalty and devotion to that Sovereign The modest 
memonal had long been ready, but I have been waiting for a 
smtable opportumty to have the ceremony of unveiling it 
performed at the hands of the Governor of Bombay Your 
Excellency’s predecessor. Lord Lammgton, had promised to 
do us the honour, but his sudden departure to England 
necessitated its postponement and it now gives me very 
great pleasure to avail myself of Your Excellency’s presence 
here for the performance of the function The material and 
moral progress of my httle State has been almost coeval 
with Her Majesty’s long and glonous reign Only a year 
after Her Majesty’s accession to the throne, the last ruler 
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[Cliapter XV. 

College, and later under the tutorship of Mr. Fraser, esta- 
blished a friendship with the Maharaja which grows stronger 
with the lapse of years Scmdia, Kolhapur, Bhavanagar 
— meet these partners with the British Raj m the governance 
of India This being the home of Maratha power, the Sirdars 
of the Deccan make a braver show than those of the later 
hlaratha States of the Centre and the North, but the same 
features are found from Gwahor’s northernmost distncts 
to Kolhapur in the South ” 

His Highness became a grandfather at 1-30 p m , on 
April 4, 1910, when Her Highness the Eamsaheb of Dewas 
gave brth to a son at Kolhapur This joyful news spread 
all over the town and tlie public expressed their joy in various 
ways Gudhyas were erected, Tornas were hung and several 
dishes of sweetmeats were distributed by various communities 
m the town '^His Highness the Bajasahebof Dewas accom- 
panied by his brother Shnmant Bhausaheb and others 
arrived at Kolhapur on the 8th April 1910 for celebration 
of the Barse ceremony The ceremony of naming the child 
was performed with great pomp on the 21st of the same 
month and the child was named “ Vikram Smha ” In 
commemoration of this happy event, all ofl&ces and schools 
were given a holiday A few of the prisoners were released 
and remissions granted to others Thus the Pnneess of 
Kolhapur gave to Dewas its heir-apparent and became 
herself the mother of another royal house 

The Yuvaraj of Kolhapur and his younger brother, 
Pnnee Shivaji, were now growing into boyhood when their 
education became a question of the greatest importance 
lake their sister they had already become excellent riders. 
His Highness reahsed the ' need of makmg adequate and 
proper provision for traimng them both for their future 
responsibihties The best available Marathi teachers were 
already taking the earher steps to fit them for the education 
which His Highness now wished to impart to them. About 
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ttifl tame, he came mto close contact with Dr Wanlees and 
Dr Vail, the two emment Amencan Missionary Doctors 
at Miraj, whose fame as the healers of human suflenng had 
become established thronghout the Deccam He admired 
their work m all its aspects — medical, educational and 
evangehcaL If one were to know the inner developments 
of the human mind, it would easily be discovered that the 
change in His Highness mtelleotnal outlook which became 
manifeat m the later years of hia life was largely due to the 
nnperceaved influence that the Missionary work of these 
Doctors and their Amencan ooDeaguee had upon him 
From this tune the two doctors became his principal juedical 
advisors and fnends so mnoh so that he spent many days 
in the year m the house he built by the side of their Hospital 
at Mira] He was ormous to have them at Kolhapur and 
for this purpose mduoed them to start a bfanoh of their 
hospital at Kolhapur where special arrangements were made 
for the treatment of women and children patients The 
report for 1909-10 says — 

His Highness the Chha^pata Mfl.hfl.m jii. was pleased to 
hand over to the Amencan Mission of Preebytenan Ohnroh* 
the Kavla Bungalow and the old Military Hospital with their 
outhouses after pnttmg them m repairs at a cost of Rs 5 000 
The generous offer made by Hia Highness was greatly 
appreciated by the Mission and accepted with fhanlf^ The 
buildings were duly given m charge of Dr Wanless who 
la on attorney of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres 
bytenan Church in the Dmted States of Amenoa, with 
Rs B 000 for putting them in proper repairs according to his 
oonvemenoe. A further sum of Rs 3 000 was sanctioned by 
His Highness and given to the Hospital as a State help at its 
starting The workmg of getting tie bmldings repaid was 
in progress at the close of the year 

It need hardly be said that tius Branch is doing good 
work at Kolhapur The Maharaja was not content with 
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this He later on proposed to take Mr Vail as the Surgeon 
m charge of his own Albert Edward Hospital at Kolhapur. 
But in the true spirit of a missionary Dr Vail dechned 
to accept the offer I am the servant of God to whom I 
bave devoted my hfe, said the Doctor, and I cannot accept 
any other service. I cite this only to show how deeply His 
Highness admired the Missionanes It was as a result of 
this that when he had to provide for the education of his 
children, his thoughts at once turned towards them The 
proposal to send the Pnnces to Rajkot came to him with 
influential support But His Highness rejected it unhesi- 
tatingly I have already given one extract from a letter 
of his in a previous chapter which gives a reason for this. 
When Sir Claude HiU, then m Kathiawar, asked His Highness 
if any of the Kumars would go to Rajkot for their education, 
he wrote (27th April 1909) — > 

“ You have asked me whether any Kumars will be sent 
to Rajkot from the Southern Mahratta Country. This 
question was started some months back and was flatly 
refused by the parents I have made special arrangement 
about my sons owing to Dr Irwm’s death, who was a very 
mce kmd hearted American gentleman ^ I gave my opimon 
that unless certain changes could be made, which I am not 
in a position to suggest being much way off, I think the 
College wiU not attract students The parents are not 
wiUing to send their children to Rajkot though they are 
ready to send them to England Students of other insti- 
tutions speak well of them after they become men , but that 
IS not so with this 'College The students themselves cry 
it down, which naturally frightens the parents of the boys. 
I am really very sorry I am one of them ” 

♦Throughout this book I have quoted from His Highness’ letters with- 
out the least attempt to improve their language The faults of grammar 
are nothmg when compared with the great advantage of readmg the sub- 
]ect of the biography m his own style. 
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i>inT tune, he came into close contact with Di Wanlees and 
Dr Vail the two eminent Amenoan Missionary Dootors 
at Mira] whose fame as the healera of human Buffering had 
become established throughout the Deccam He admired 
then work m all its aspeota — medicah educational and 
©vangehoaL If one were to know the inner developmentn 
of the human mmd, it would easily be discovered that the 
change in Hln Hl ghnpwfl mtelleotoal outlook which became 
manifest in the later years of his life was largely due to the 
unperceived infiumce that the MOssionary work of these 
Doctors and their Amenoan colleagues had upon him 
From this time the two doctors became bis principal piedical 
advisors and fnends, so much so that he spent foany days 
in the year m the house he built by the aide of their Hospital 
at Mira] He was annous to have them at Kolhapui and 
for thaa purpose induced them to start a branch of their 
hospital at Kolhapur wh^ special arrangements were made 
for the treatment of women and ohildien patients The 
report for 1909-10 says — 

* Hla Highness the Chha^pati Maharaja was pleased to 
hand over to the Amencan Mission of Presbytenan Church, 
the Kavla Bungalow and the old Military Hospital with their 
outhouses after putting them m repairs at a cost of Bs 5 000 

The generous offer made by His Highness was greatly 
appreciated by the Mission and accepted with The 

bmldmgs were duly given in charge of Dr Wanless who 
IS on attorney of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Prea- 
bytenan Church in the Umted Statee of Amemoa, with 
Rs 6 000 for putting them m proper repairs according to bis 
oonvemenoe A further sum of Rs 8 000 was sanctioned by 
His H ighneos and given to the Hospital os a State help at its 
starting The working of getting the buildings repaired wma 
in progress at the close of the year 

It need hardly be said that thia Branch is drang good 
Work at Kolhapur The Maharaja was not content with 
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this. He later on proposed to take Mr Vail as the Surgeon 
m charge of his ovm Albert Edward Hospital at Kolhapur 
But in the true spirit of a missionary Hr. Vail declined 
to accept the offer I am the servant of God to whom I 
have devoted my life, said the Doctor, and I cannot accept 
any other service I cite this only to show how deeply His 
Highness admired the Missionaries It was as a result of 
this that when he had to provide for the education of his 
children, his thoughts at once turned towards them The 
proposal to send the Princes to Rajkot came to him with 
influential support But His Highness rejected it unhesi- 
tatingly I have already given one extract from a letter 
of his in a previous chapter which gives a reason for this 
IVhen Sir Claude Hill, then m Kathiawar, asked His Highness 
if any of the Kumars would go to Rajkot for their education, 
he wrote (27th April 1909)* — / 

You have asked me whether any Kumars will be sent 
to Rajkot from the Southern Mahratta Country This 
question was started some months back and was flatly 
refused by the parents I have made special arrangement 
about my sons owing to Dr. Irwin’s death, who was a very 
mce kind hearted Amencan gentleman I gave my opimon 
that unless certain changes could be made, which I am not 
in a position to suggest being much way off, I think the 
College will not attract students The parents are not 
wilhng to send their children to Rajkot though they are 
ready to send them to England Students of other insti- 
tutions speak well of them after they become men , but that 
is not so with this 'College The students themselves cry 
it down, which naturally fnghtens the parents of the boys. 

I am really very sorry I am one of them ” 


*Throughout this book I have quoted from His Highness’ letters with- 
out the least attempt to improve their language The faults of grammar 
ate nothmg when compared with the great advantage of reading the sub- 
ject of the biography m ins own style. 
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Th e <jn.estioQ o&mo bafor® hini m another form when Mr* 
0 H. Candy onoe the Prmrapal of hifl College, proposed to 
Btart a Eajlmmar Class in Kolhapui Ab we know Mr 
Candy left Kolhapur m 1899 with great relnotance and now 
that he was on the ve^e of hia retnement from Government 
Bcrvioe, he longed to be baok m Kolhapnr m some capacity 
or other He would have been glad I have reasons to think 
to be restored to his old College whioh he loved bo mnoh 
Though bs departure from Kolhapur was surrounded by 
unhappy ouuumstanoes, TTia HighneBS was ready to forget 
the past and turn a new leaf in the book. Some of his 
friends naturally enough doubted the wisdom of allowing 
Mr Candy to be baok in the atmosphere i^oh he had 
nghCy or wton^y— we need not go into that (pieetaon now— 
so much disturbed. But His Highness was nothing if not a 
lover of bold steps and he was for some years prior to 1909 
on very good terms with Mr Candy Not only did he allow 
bm to return but helped him m many ways to establish the 
Sardars class wboh he is stdl mnning Bat he was not 
wnimg to attach bs eons to that class to be dulled, as he 
thought, m a stereotyped mode of educaton. He writes on 
August 14, 1909 

I really approve the idea of Btartang a Obef s class here 
and boys from Satora Bolgaum and Poona may ]om it 
But it must be left to itsdf and there should be no control 
like the one at Indore, Ajmare and Kajkot where boys ar6 
taught against the wishes of their parents Por instance, if 
the parents wish to seid thear ohildren for Boyal Bngmeer 
mg or any other SEUtary training wbeh would enable them 
to ]om the I, 8 T , tbs sort of education would never do 
Of course they receive good general eduoabon but I doubt 
very much if it would suit the heir-apparent much lees the 
second son of a cbof, and so I thmk there would be great 
difficult of securing boys. In my opinion it would be a 
great success if Mr Candy wiUi a couple of assistants ooaoh 
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these boys for different subjects only and allows them to 
join the Rajaram Collie The fees wiU depend upon the 
circumstances of each particular individual just as a pleader 
charges his fees according to the means of his chents In 
this way, the boys will set themselves to quahfy for the 
special subjects they want and I think it will be a great suc- 
cess But on the contrary if a regular class is opened and if 
the boys from Poona, Satara and Belgaum down to Hubh 
join, it IS alright But I personally doubt very much the 
success of such an undertaking, because even at Rajkot 
and Ajmere, there is so much difficulty about the boys, and 
you yourself being at Rajkot know the troubles I think 
it is a great pity to force the parents to give their children 
the education which they don’t want. The chiefs have now 
been so well educated that they know the mterest of their 
children much better than any one else Of course I shall 
not send my children to this class My own personal opimon 
is that the Sardars’ class will be a success only when it is a 
coachmg institution However, if you wish to try as Mr. 
Candy wishes, I say it is worth a trial and I wish it every 
success Undoubtedly it is worth trymg at any rate and I 
shall do anythmg within my powers to make it a success ” 
It was with ideas hke this that he selected Dr Irwm 
and Mrs Irwin to be the tutors of his sons. Dr. Irwm was 
a Ph D. and a man of sound scholarship and sweet nature. 
Mrs Irwm who had to take sole charge of the Prmcet owing 
to the unfortunate death of her husband soon after his appoint- 
ment to the Tutorship was also a lady entirely fitted for 
the work 'entrtisted to her They opened a class of their 
own in the Palace under the direct supervision of the 
Maharaja’s old teacher, the present Diwan Of this “the 
Yuvaraj School ” as it was called, we are told — 

“ His Highness was pleased to open a new institution, 
vzz, ‘Yuvaraj School’ for the education of his two sons. 
The school consists of three classes. The two young Kumars 
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Break m studies at this age may do, but not after a year. 
I propo'?o tliereforc that as I consider Mrs Irwin as a member 
of our family, ^lie should go to England, recoup her health 
and return in si'^ months, that is, about July next and come 
quite fresh to take charge of the children and never go back 
for many yenrs again. Now about the hospital, I have to 
make proposals to you and I hope you agree and set to work 
at once m that direction 

About the end of 1910, Hjs Highness had to think of 
the furl her progress of lus Kumars for which the provision 
made did not prove adequate He wished to place them m 
as European surroundings as possible for some time without 
running the nsk of their abandoning the desirable features 
of Indian manners and idea If the Pnnees were left m an 
European atmosphere at a time when they would naturally 
like to be m<^epcndent of elderly control, which would tempt 
them to contract anti-Indian prejudices such as he anxiously 
desired to avoid, he feared evil consequences such as he had 
seen in the cases of the Kumars of some other States He 
did not, however, mimmise the importance of the boys cul- 
tivating the better habits of European boys under European 
supervision The remedy he found was to give them the 
benefit of European traimng and disciphne when they were 
too young to come under the disastrous influence of evils 
such as had mined the careers of some Princes that he knew. 
There were two courses open to him One of them was to 
send them to England at an early age so that they would 
have the advantage of an Enghsh pubhc school for some 
years and could then come back to their home before the 
vices of European hfe had any chance of takmg root m their 
minds A less nsky course open to him was to have a Euro- 
pean School nearer home in which they could stay without 
losing touch with the salutary influence of their family hfe. 
At first, His Highness preferred the second course and desired 
to send the boys to the Boarding School for European boys 
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Eurasians of position If there are a few others, I do not 
mind The school should be manned by Enghsh teachers only 

Not content with this mdirect method of approaching 
the gentleman concerned, His Highness wrote on the next 
day . — 

“ I have introduced myself to you Mr Kurne, who came 
to see you with letter from Dr Wanless, speaks very highly 
about your school and has got admiration for it 

I wish your brother could open a branch of it here I am 
herewith sending you a copy of my letter to Dr Wanless. 
Pleas^ treat these letters as private because from the copy of 
my letter to Dr. Wanless you will see why I want the school 
here 

I shall feel obhged if you will consider my request 
made in tha^ letter favourably. 

I request you to keep these letters private and confidential 
because no Brahmin would hke my ideas.” 

Dr Wanless rephed that the school was intended specially 
for Europeans and it might not be easy to induce the mana- 
gers to start a branch at Kolhapur The Principal proposed 
to examme the offer in his reply of April 4, but nothing came 
of these discussions Probably, the Mission did not see its 
way to open a school at Kolhapur The only alternative to 
this attempt was to pack off the Pnnces to England for a few 
years which His Bighness did in 1912. We shall revert to 
that in another chapter 

About the middle of the year 1909, His Bighness had m 
mmd the exammation of the Peshwas’ Dafter at Poona with 
the object of pubhshmg therefrom such matenals of the i 
history of the Maratha Empire as could be gleaned by an 
impartial study of that Dafter This is how he interested 
himself in this work — 

“ Let me tell you how I came to take mterest m history 
I myself as a boy was fond of history and from some of the 
old Bakhars I found that the B historians had not 
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given the right aide and even Banade’s history la not only 
not free from that fault but is qmte partial to the Bs. 

"When I began to inquire about historians I came across 
E. and P After consulting my European 

fntsids I found P to be a better man. My enpensnee about 
bim, however was qmte the contrery and hence our cordial 
terms ended- He first told me that he had no Brabtninical 
feeing and would wnta about the Yedokta question m my 
favour He showed me some papers favourable to the back 
ward olaaaeS) took money for his labour, but never came near 
ns to hd.p ns. 

Then I opened my eyes and b^an to make inqranes. 
After tins utter disappomtment I mduced Professor Dongre 
and introduced him to the councillors and the ^eoretaries as 
1 know he would do the wodc an I wuh and bung the true 
history before the puhho ' 

The progress of tibe State m some other directioos may be 
desenbed lU the Maharaja s own words which would make a 
good conclusion of this chapter — 

I would like to wnto to you m short what we have been 
doing sinoe you left us. In the way of sport Kolhapur is, 
I may say a really good place for pigstaoking There was no 
pig in your time and we had always to leave our State to get 
that. Stag hunting and Uga shooting are also unproved. 
In order to do these ^ungs we liad to out and also to preaerve 
jun^es. Ton know it was veiy difficult to get black buck 
then. But now we con get them by scores Since you left 
us, I built about 20 new tanks. But my ambition was not 
satisfied. So I have token up now a big irrigation scheme 
and the tank will be the biggest m India I spend all my 
energy on it. Now Bapusaheb and myself ore working on 
the site. I only wish that it may prove a sucoeas. 

In the way of comment you may ranember Kolhapur 
was nowhere compared to Poona or even small towns but let 
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one itim of teade in Jagree or GoL In one 
aboat 60 lakhs of mpeee worth of it, and 
aO lakhs.” 

tile Maharaja’s activities of this 
, 7et remains untold. May be that we are as 
and many other phases of the career which 
and tiiat the narration of the complete 
Bat all the same, so far as it can be 
fall of interest and full of lessons. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Sedibon and Anarchism 


The ShlT*Ji morement fax Kolhapur — Asother development tnced— 
The work of Jotlrio Foie— The Brehmln etUtade tcrtnudi bli Idetla — The 
three onnente m the thoo^t of the Dcocen — ^Tho Shi7*jl Clnb— The 
Bnhmin poeitioD In 1006— The Semerth VWymljijrm — ^The^ihva Vritt» 
TtUI — .T he brewing «torm — Bomb aotrmgca enticipcted in 1906— The 
attempte tn Kolhapur — ProeooQtJaDa — little rift in the lute— 
The Ptwb Atteoka cm H H — The Prow Act — An appreciatJoa of the work 
— Oritioe aiirwered — ^The Dor her of 1911 — ^TheVyuant-ol Hod onr* beet owed 
— •The Feodetodee — Pi o gie — of edncatlcoi — ^Tb© Mairiage of the niece 
The M er ewee t her Pavilion — ^Ihe WetanUw modified — Lord WiHingdcai 
end the HoUcer in Kolheptir — E H a failing health 

T ie ongin of Uie Beditaons and anaiolufft ontrages m 
Kolhapur m 1908-09 must be traced m the history of 
the Shivaji dub movement of 1899 Ostensibly this 
club was started in monory of the great hero of the Mahiatta 
Kabon to whose valooi mad statesmanship Kolhapur owed 
its existenee as a State. I have shown before that the Maha 
ia]a had on almost superstitiotiB reveirenoe for this founder of 
hiB House and -wotslupped his image as if it rerpreeented and 
eymbohsed a divine mamfeetation. The Pohtacal Officeau m 
Kolhapirr had also wdcomod fbe growing affection which 
people fdt for the memory of that greet man Tfeder thcee 
arcumstances there was no reason why the Shivaji dub, if 
gmded by reason and oommonseBse, riiould not bave proved 
a Bouroe of noble inspuation and benefit to the Tiang genera 
bon of Kolhapur But as it was its youthful organisors 
were misled by wrong analogies into dangerous paths winch 
involved them and others m difitoultace. Mr Talc's teach- 
ing, to which a leferenoe has already been made, was directiy 
responsible for this untoward result. The moral codra of 
ordinary humamty, he had said would not apply to a great 
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hero hke Shivaji. Murder was not murder if committed by 
men of his class. Did not the young men of Maharashtra yearn 
to serve their country hke Shivaji ^ Who was to decide that 
any one of them had or had not in himself the full potentia- 
hties of a Shiva]i of the future ? History might prove that 
only one of them was a Shivaji , but till they had made their 
bstory, one and all of them had the moral nght to follow 
the ethics of their model Then again Sluvaji was not a man 
who had infringed the rules of common morals and law. Did 
not his followers and comrades help him in the murder, if it 
was a murder (I need not here examine the question whether 
Shivap. was the aggressor or was acting m seK-defence 
in the struggle with Afzulkhan), which was morally 
justified by Mr Tilak ^ These were the mevitable coroUanes 
of Mj. Tilak’s fallacious teachings and they deeply influenced 
the minds of ^he young men whose minds had become a fer- 
tile soil for the growth of such seeds on account of the natural 
discontent which the unemployed myriads of our half educat- 
ed boys had been everywhere feehng 

There was another development in the mental hfe of 
young Maharashtraj.which considerably favoured the growth of 
such pernicious ideas The British Government -^in Maha- 
rashtra had replaced the Brahmin Government of the Beshwa 
days It IS wrong to call it the Maratha Government, 
for, that had already been destroyed by the Peshwas in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. It was the Brahmins who 
dominated the Maharashtra and its ad]oming distncts — ^we 
shall call it the Deccan — ^when the Bntish took Poona and 
pensioned ofi Bajirao For a time they reconciled them- 
selves to the new order of things It was superior in orga- 
msation and opened out not only new ideals of hfe, but new 
opemngs for earning wealth and regammg influence and 
power The displeased commumty, being traditionally 
hterate, had an easy advantage over others — ^the ninety-five 
per cent of the population iii Maharshtra — the field of 
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western edneatjon, "^ch ematled them to monopolise 
almost the whole of the bureauorafeo system established by 
the Bntish m this part of the coimtry The new judicial 
system a far more technical and mtneate one than was ever 
known to the people threw opem new and wide avenues to 
wealth and power The Servicee and the Bar became thus 
the battlefields on which saoceas leading to prosperity had to 
be won and thert the Brahmm was easily victonous. The rest 
of the Mahratta nation, however was driven to the waU. The 
use of the Peehwas had already depnved them of 
a large — a full half or even more— of the Jagirs and Tuams^ 
If a few big States still remamed or came mto being it was 
only m Central or Northern India and m Qnjarat If 
Kolhapur stall bved, it was only m the teeth of Brahmm hatred 
and enmity And as a result of this enmity the power of the 
Kolhapur Eaj was narrowed down to an ever dmunishing 
sphere withm which too the Brahmin JahgordaiB had com 
mitted many inroads on the prestige of the State Ko better 
Qlastiation of this reduction of the prestige of the Marathas 
in Blolhapur could be found than m the history of lohaBcaianji, 
which was ongmally a shoe out out from the Maiatha Com 
mandar of the Kolhapur Army but which eventually became 
BIX tames larger than the Jahagrr of the Commander himself 1 
Numerous Brahmm Chiefs and leaser Jahagirdars Inamdais 
and Watandars were given biithto throughout the Deccan by 
the Brahmm rulers and th^ had displaced the old histone 
ruling castes of the land Bntaah rule completed the work 
thus begum Thousands of offices were erected anew The 
judiciary gave use to another novel class, the lawyers. All 
this contnbuted to the nso mto power of a commumty rduoh 
was new to power m the Deccan. I do not mean that the 
Bnbah gave these opportumfces to the Brahmins with any 
conscious or dehTierate purpose. The mtention obviously was 
to reorml men for these new professiona from the trtiI-b of 
those who received Rnghsh educataon. But the was 
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that the British admmistratore did not recognise the vantage 
point of the Brahmin, which the non-Brahmm had not got 
and which it would have been both wise and ]ust to secure to 
the non-Brahmins The laissez faire pohcy had— nand still 
very largely has — ^undisputed sway over the British mind 
which could not, therefore, reahse the imphcations of the caste 
system and the conditions created by the long history of the 
country The result was that the Brahmint could now exploit 
the remaimng resources of the masses to their own fullest 
advantage Crores of rupees thus annually went mto the 
Brahmin, pockets partly in the form of pay and fees paid to 
lawyers, but also largely in the form of bribes which were 
hberaUy paid in the earher days by the ignorant masses who 
understood neither the language nor the admimstrative system 
of the British All this wealth again enabled the Brahmins to 
acquire the landed property of the ryots who had rehed solely 
on this as the source of their hvehhood. The degradation of 
the non-Brahmins and the corresponding elevation of the 
Brahmins was thus complete under the British rule The 
first result of this was entirely satisfactory from the view pomt 
of the new rulers. The Brahmins of the earher Bntash period 
in the Deccan, ennched by the new Rule and dazzled by the 
sunhght of western civihsation which it introduced to 
them, remamed loyal and grateful. The non-Brahmins were, 
mdeed, going from bad to worse. Their poverty increased 
by leaps and bounds, though undoubtedly the wealth of the 
Provmce increased simultaneously. They knew not how 
and why they were worse ofi than ever before. Firmly esta- 
bhshed on the top of a loyal and mtelhgent Brahmin bureau- 
cracy which they and their predecessors had created, and 
Ignorant of and indifierent to the aggravated miseries and 
degradation of the masses, the rulers took things easily and 
persisted in the pohcy of spreading western education among 
a commumty which in the Deccan did not exceed five lakhs 
and leaving the rest of the people steeped — ^hteraUy steeped — 
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tmutieB allowed bj tbe Bntub role, the Brahmin began to look 
out for room tp expand and the only direotaon now remaining 
for expansion wastheauthon^ which the Bntaah people held 
m then hands Pohtacal agitation for finding more openings 
m theingher plaoee waa the immediate result The ignorance 
of the maaaee never attracted his attention until but recently — 
and, then too, under the preesure of non-Brahmm pubho 
opmion , but thefamhtationofcintTymtothe CSvil Service was 
the stxmmum homtm of his ea^er pohtical activities Mi 
Jotirao 8 fnends had under his lead started what is called the 
Satya Shodhak movement, whose avowed object was to puD 
down the Brahmamoal supeistation which sat heavily like an 
mouhna upon the mtelleot and the soul of the non-Brahmm. 
They also tned to agitate for education m those early 
days. Jotnrao hunself maugoiated a scheme for the education 
of women and the depressed classes TiiVpi Bajh Bam Mohan 
Boy he had a soul which revolted against every form of 
tyranny and injustice. Bathe was boro somewhat before bis 
time m Maharashtra and died m 1890 only a pooneco’ a sob 
taiy besoon bght m the darknees of the age, for the gmdanoe 
of the non Brahnun reformers who had yet to come The 
Brahmm mtelleot, already disoontemted with the pressure 
from above which began to make itself felt now was roused 
from its hitherto self-satisfied oomplaceuoy by the full impli 
cations of the ideas which weetsn education had JetJor^ on 
Hindu Society The Bcahunns had themaelves among their 
fold Polce Eke Lokhitwadi, a peeudonym under which Mr 
Gopabao Deehmnkh had hmded his attacks on Brahnunism. 
It did not take long to start the reactionary revival movement 
which smce then has been gaming new strength eve^ day 
Mr V BL Chiphmkar a CSutpawan Graduate, who had to 
resign Government Service, led the way by attacking Bntish 
rule ontheone hand and the soao-religions reform movements 
of Jotirao and Gopabao on the other In 1880, Mr B G lElak 
stepped mto his shoee and made reaction the dominant creed 
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of the Brahmin m the Decoan. Banade and Agarkar carried 
on the battle for hberal ideas for a time but, with the Brahmin 
intellect as it was, theirs was a losmg cause The 
death of Jotirao m 1890 left the non-Brahmins leaderless 
for yea^ia and Mr. Tilak had an easy victory over the forces of 
social justice ~ The Enghsh educated Brahmin now became 
the hater of the British who stood m the way of bis advance- 
ment in power and who implanted m the non-Brahnun mmd 
ambitions of attaining a self-respecting citizenship. He be- 
came also the antagonist of non-Brahmin activities which 
threatened the power which he had already learnt to look upon 
as hiS monopoly. 

The mmd of the Deccan was now running mto three chan- 
nels The Banade-Agarkar school represented an attempt to 
incorporate western ideals of justice mto the social mechapism 
of Hmdmsm Its only defect already pomted out m a previous 
chapter, was that it was not far sighted enough to grasp the 
full potentiahties of a non-Brahmm movement The death 
of Agarkar in 1896 accentuated another weakness m Banade. 
That man of a truly massive mteUect was wanting m a readi- 
' ness to sacrifice his salary. Agarkar was as great as Tilak in 
this respect and had stemmed the tide of Tilak’s reactionary 
thought with surprising success. Banade’s party could not, 
after Agarkar’s death, gather a fraction of its strength under 
Agarkar m Maharashtra Banade encouraged the Marathas 
in their Dfeccan Association But even his weakness there 
was apparent when he asked Mr. Sabnis whom he knew at 
Dhuha, where both of them were serving at one tune, if 
Jadhavrao, then newly appomted by Kolhapur, really worked 
well * Why, he is" a Graduate with high educational honours,* 
rephed Mr. Sabms, then only the Secretary Of the Maharaja. 
* That 18 true,’ said Mr. Banade, Tmt my question is if he works 
as well as you and I would do.’ That showed how even he, 
great as he was, failed to recogmse fuUy and unreservedly the 
capacity of the non-Brahmin to rub shoulders with the 
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'RTA^TTtm. Hit second channel was the Jokrao Pole soLool or 
the Sa^a Shodhak Samaj This represented m reality the 
Banade school of thought in its direct apphoation to the social 
oonditaons of the non Brahmin Deccan Bntnnfortanately, for 
the oonnti 7 , neither of them was then m a positaon to defeat 
the third school led hy His nltra radical onslaughts on 

the foreign race whioh ruled India, his respect for the traditions 
of the old m this country and his sMlM resort to methods which 
were perfectly in oonsonancd with the ideas of the olasa to which 
he appealed for support, earned him from success to success 
untd m 1896 he inagurated the Shivaji movement. Its first 
object was the repairing of that hero s tomb at Baigad. It 
was an Englishman who first called pnbLo attention to the 
shameful oonditaon of that tomb Banade tned to take up 
the movement but he soon passed it mto thj more virfle 
hands of Tilak. With Lm the movement was soon bound 
to take a pobtioal tom and we have eeeoi that it did so 

From what I have said hitherto the connection between 
the Shivaji movement m THaVs hands and the hatred of 
the British connection with India must be clear Equally 
clear must be the attitude of the new non Brahmm leader — 
TTih Hi gbnww the Chhatrapati of Kolhapur — to this form of 
tiie Shrvap CuH which tned to exploit pubho regard for the 
Mahratta hero for the purposes of a socaalty reaotaonaiy and 
pobticany anti Bntiah propaganda In Kolhapur the Brah 
mins were pisctioally without emeptaon discsplea of the Tilak 
schooL They had shown by tbox mtens^y dogged oppoeitian 
to the Kshatnya status of the Maratha ansiooraoy under the 
Maharaja that th^ were out and out followers of !niak. Them 
failiire to enlist the sympathies of the Bnfaah Officials on them 
aide against the Maharaja created a local emhittennent abaent 
from other places in the Deccom The loss of power resulting 
from the non'Brahmm poh(^ of His Hj^meas led to still fur 
ther estrangement between them and them ruler An/l as this 
went on, the young Brahmm began to ponder seoietfy m Ins 
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mind over tlie lessons which Tilak had i-anght hy implication 
from the crimes ascribed to Shivaji m his stnigglcs witli lus 

Miissalman and Hindu adversancs. 

TheShivap GKih, founded m 1893, first attracted attention 
in 1895 when certain unheensed arms were detected m the po'i- 
session of some of its members. His Highness took alarm, Imt 
was told that the Government did not attach any significirncc 
to it In 1898, its membership grew to tlircc hundred, pro- 
bably because of jMr. Tilak’s incarceration on account of the 
Shiva]i movement in the year pre\nous In that year, one or 
two of its members visited a sister institution at Beer and 
Aurangabad where the Kolhapur branch assisted the common 
fund by a substantial sum of one thousand rupees and a small 
nsing m arms was followed by the suppression of the movement 
there and the flight of its orgamscr to Goa imder a false name. 

The outbreak of plague in 1900 and the evacuation of 
Kolhapur City by its inhabitants gave the hoys of the Shivaji 
Club a better opportumty to apply the lessons thus learnt. 
Did they not reqmre money to carry on the intended war 
against their oppressors, the British ^ Thefts were committed 
by housebreakings. Investigations disclosed the names of many 
youths, one of whom was the son of the late Assistant Surgeon 
of the Maharaja, Mr. Apte The Maharaja was not still on 
the warpath against the Brahmins And the young patriots 
did not wish to molest Kolhapur in any way. But the Gov- 
ernment seems to have been informed by some one whose words 
had to be taken senonsly that these Skvaji Club thefts were 
instigated by His Highness, his brother Bapusaheb and some 
other chiefs m Kolhapur 1 When the poison case clouds were 
di^ersed, these suspicions also came to an end Mr Jackson 
afterwards cruelly murdered by an anarchist, had succeeded 
Colonel Wray and he informed His Highness on May 21 
1900 — , ^ ^ 

“ I have seen Mr. Morrison and enclose a draft of what I 
propose to send him. Please return the draft after reading it. 
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I need not assoie 7011 that neither 1 nor Oorermnent ever 
doubted your or your brother’s or the Chiefs loyalty Mr 
Momson does not think Government place any reliance on the 
details of the report or think it necessary to inquire into their 
correotnees They would ooosider it qmte sufiBoimt if you 
write to issue a general order of the kmd mentioned m my 
draft based on the ascertained fact that some few mmor 
offioials or thor relations took part m the Club My draft, I 
thmk mil prevent any possibiGty of misunderstanding ansmg 
in future from the presence of this report on the records of 
Government and you may regard the matter as finaUy closed.” 

Two days later another oflBoer m Poona writes* — 

‘ I have got from Mr Momson that list of alleged 
mcrnbcn of the Shivaji Club I cannot find Bapusaheb s 
name in it ’ 

One wondara how anybody could so much as mention 
Bapusaheb’s name m this connection But there it was 
and His Highness must have breathed a ngh of rebef that his 
name was not there. The matter was finslly disposed of with 
the following oommomcation from Mr Jachson on May 
29 1900 — 

* In answer to that draft letter about the Shrvaji Club 
which I showed you at Mahableshwar Mr Momson informs 
me that the Government think that the order winch His High 
ness proposes to issue forbidding the State Officaals and their 
near relations from joining the Club is all that is necessary 

The most prominent member of the Club was Damn Joshi 
who left Kolhapur to avoid suspioions and in consultation with 
some seditiomsts outside Kolhapur he is said to have unsuc- 
oesafuHy poisued Lord Carson m his tours m 1902 with the 
object of murdeiTtDg him After wandenng over the whole 
oountiy moluding the villages of the Nepal State and discuss 
mg the methods of *maamng money by robbery and the poam 
bihty of ooUecfang arms to shoot the white enemy with several 
well known persons of disloyal proohvities Damu retained 
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to EothapiiT and hit upon tUc plan of Bonding some one of 
bis faends to Japan and lot that purpose tbc membera of Uu, 
Club again resorted to a few more tbefts in Kolliapur m IQOo. 
Detected by tbe Police, Damn was convicted vitb three oilier 
comrades on a charge of theft and sentenced to imprisonment. 
On his release, another theft of property worth many thou- 
sands was committed in 1906 for wluch two members were 
convicted and Damn himself received six monilts more. 
After serving his turn, Damn again started on his errand to 
places far and near and obtained some arms and, what was 
’ more important, the formula) for bomb making from some 
comrades in Poona. This took him the whole of 1907. 


In the meanwhile, Kolhapur was on the tiptoe of nervous 
agitation on accoimt of the serious reverses sullcrcd by tho 
local Brahmins The failure of thcBepresentati ve Assembly as 
a weapon of attack was followed by a Pohtical Meetings Ordi- 
nance by the Kolhapur Darbar m June 1907, wluch prevented 
pubhc meetmgs without the pre\nous permission of the Distnct 
Magistrate The non-Brahmin revolt forced its way into 
the management of the beautiful Native General Library of 
Kolhapur m July A proportionate share of the seats on the 
Managing Board was demanded by the non-Brahmm members 


while their opponents insisted on carrying all the seats with 
the brute force of their supenor numbers on the Members* 


List This led to a protracted dispute which ultimately 
developed mto rowdyism and a meeting under the president- 
-ship of Mr. Modak, an Extremist leader in the Deccan, had to 
be dispersed by order of the Distnct Magistrate 'Annoyed by 
these lebufis, Damn Joshi and one Pandit went to Modak and 
in consultation with him and K D Kulkarm, another Brah- 
min Extremist, hatched a plot to murder Colonel Eems. The 
occasion suggested was the marriage of AJrkasaheb but Damu 

in a ninmng tram on April 16,- 
1908 He acfnally attempted to fire, but the revolver failed 
on its first shot and Damu returned unsuccessful 
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The etory of the unrest in KoDjapui would be moomplete 
without a reference to the Naiwnal school of Mr Bijaputkar 
called the Samarih FtdyoZayo In the baseless Brahmin version 
of Shivaji 8 history this Samorth — a Brahmm poet RAmt — la 
deeonbed as the prune mover in the events of the seventeenth 
century, the Brahmin who must have all the credit for the 
achievements of Shivaji In the Indian strug^e for indepen 
denoem the twentieth century how could the Shivaji Club — the 
physical manifestation of that hero s prowess — remam without 
its coneeponding spmtual or motive power allied to have been 
infused by the Somarth of old m his pupl Shivaji ? Consmously 
or unconsaouaty Mr Bijapnrkar thus became the Samartih of 
modem Kolhapur and complemented the work begun by 
the Shivaji Club The anology do« not close here* As m 
the older case history recorded no connection between 
Samarth and Shivap till about the full maturity o*f the latter’s 
snocessee so m this also there was no demonstrable proof of 
any direct relationship between the two mstitutionB until in 
June 1908 a monthly magaane edited by Mecais Bgapurtar 
and Joahi appeared before the public with an article on the 
Power of the Vedio Verses purporting to be written by 
Mr 8 D Satavalekar The Vidyalaya did not attract many 
students and as a school, it never played any important part 
m the educational history of either Kolhapur or the Maharash 
tra to wluoh at Talt^jaon it was soon removed It was how 
ever a powerful indication of the spmt which animated the 
men at the helm and which was hoped to be infused mto the 
impresBioiiable mmda of the ardent young men ffir Pherose- 
shah Mehta it is said, refused to recognise the need or the 
nature of this national education movement In the sense 
that the ednoation we receive m our schools and ooIlegeB at 
present is as national as it could be under the orroumstances 
of our country he was nght It was this Bntiah-orgamsed 
system which gave us the first idea of nationhood and an all- 
India patnotasm It was thm K yu te m which brought home to 
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India tlie need of national nnity. It was tho same syskm 
wkcli had taught Indians to think of liberty, mdividiml ns 
well as national, and to love democracy. AVliat could be 
more national than a system which had produced these re- 
sults ? If the aim was to vernacular! sc education, much can 
he said in favour of the idea and, to be a httlc egoistic, I wrote 
an article in Mr Bijapurkar’s magazine long before 1907, 
appealmg to the Mahratta educated people to start a purely 
Marathi Secondary School at Kolhapur. That was in 
1902. With this article in mind, Mr. Bijapurkar had 
Invited me to ]oin his Yidyalaya, I bebeve m 1905. 
But it'could be said that a vernacular system of education 
could at best be sub-national or pro\nncinl, if not 
anti-national By each Province or a part of a Province 
in India insisting on its own sub-national vernacnlar> 
we could only accentuate our narrower provincial or racial 
tendencies and be cut off from tho unifying forces created by 
a common educational language for all India Worse still, 
such a system could not but cut off the rising generations from 
the sprmgs of Western ideas of hberty, equably and fratcr- 
mty as imbeded in the immortal works of Burke and hlill 
The real effort which we must make to nationalise education in 
India 18 to extend it to the vast impenetrated layers of Indian 
society which remain to this day steeped in ignorance. Im- 
provements in the educational system were bound to come 
from time to time and a growing use of the principal verna- 
culars as they develop as the vehicle of instruction is also 
bound to come along with a common language for the whole 
country. But the crying need of our age is the nationahsation 
of education by spreadmg it among the masses. Speaking of 
it for the Deccan, national education thus came to mean the 
nonrBrahminismg of it That was what His Highness and the 
backward commumties were trying to do and I dechned 
to accept the invitation of my former teacher Mr Biia- 

■nTiTlraT * J 
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Thia wa» about the middlo of 1907 He •went bo far as to 
suggest the mfotmataon to Sir Louis Dane at ftmla But 
muoh attention does not seem to ha'ro been given to this bj 
Botash officials possibly because they did not wish to be per 
tuibed by suspicions. In May 1908 a year afterwards, His 
Highneea came to know more about the plot which, he learnt 
was laid to mtroduce bombs mto India with the help of men 
who had learnt about their manufacture m Germany France 
and Japan, To his knowledge, Belgaum Poona Satara nriH 
Nasik shared the knowledge of this nefanous art with Kolha 
pur Preceding the first bomb outrage m Bengal as this infer 
mation did, it had very great significance. But the ‘placid 
optimism of the officials still could not be overcome. As 
Colonel Ferns Bays,'* I thought he {ue , the mfonnant) was a 
httle premature m his antioipataons but he had frankly to 
admit a little later that * he was not” so 

His Highness had now to take over the mvestigataon of 
tiie pohtaoal oases under his direct supervision and the credit of 
antzcipatmg events even outside Kolhapur must be given to 
him TheStataon Road erplcwon, though fufaJemitsimmediate 
result, brought matters to a head. Two sets of oases were 
now ready The prosecution of Messrs. Bijapurkar Joahi and 
the pimtst Joshirao on a chaige under Section 302 coupled 
with Sections 116 124A of the Penal Code came first before 

the Special Seasiona Judge, Mr Kincaid whose services had to 
be temporanty requisitioned owing to the unwillingness of 
Messrs Pandit and GoHiale — the two Judges m Kolhapur — 
to try their fnends A difficulty of a tcohnioal kmd had to be 
faced owing to the Kolhapur Penal Section 124A not covering 
sedition against the Bntish Government Then agam there 
was the question of extradition which could not be allowed for 
an ofienoe under Beotion 124A. The latter was removed by 
the accused presenting thems^ves m Kolhapnr of their own 
free wilL The former was sot at rest by the referenoo which 
the impugned article had made to tiie oselessneea of the 
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Chhatrapati who does not drive out the ‘ enslavers ’ of the 
world An attempt was made by the defence to show that 
this was a title of the ancient Kings of Ayodhya The article 
was not, however, written in ancient times and an ordinary 
Marathi reader could not think of any one but the Kolhapur 
Maharaja when an attack on the Kshatnyaship of a Chhatra- 
pati was made in an article pubhshed in Kolhapur at the time in 
question. The article commenced with a reference to the Mo- 
derates, who deprecated retahation with vengeance against the 
enemies, went on to quote Vedic imprecations on the foe and 
' concluded by asking the people to follow the advice imphed in 
the Kedic hymns and the Puranic texts, which descnbed the 
modes of deahng with the enemies of the nation The quota- 
tions, of course, referred only to the opposing tribes with which 
the Vedic Aryans had to contend for the possession of the land 
and the supremacy of their own race The writer’s obvious 
aim was to mduce his readers to adopt similar means against 
their national enemies Who they were, it was needless to 
say This prosecution ended in the conviction of the three 
accused on January 19, 1909 

The writer of the article was arrested later and brought 
to justice before Mr K N Pandit, the Chief Judge, in July 
1909 He was acquitted by Mr Pandit pnncipally on the 
ground that the editor Mr Joshi took upon himself the respon- 
sibihty -of all the passages in question which, as he stated, he 
had himself introduced in the articles without the knowledge 
of the writer This was certainly sufficient for the purposes 
of the acqmttal But Mr Pandit wished to go further Ad- 
mitting as he did that this view of the case renders it unne- 
cessary for me to go into the third question which relates to 
the construction of the article”, he still could not resist the 
temptation of attacking Mr. Kincaid who had held that the 
article was an attempted instigation to murder and probably 
to serve the cause— one cannot find out — of his friends 
who had been convicted by Hfc. Kmcaid And thus in the 
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course of hiB judgment, Mr Pandit indulged m an endeavour 
to expose the faDaoies of Mr Kincaid who ooouped a statua 
equal with if not better thaii his own This cost him his 
oiBoe and he had shortly to retire on pension 

It IS, I behove, mmeceasary to go into the details of the 
otiier three cases In the first, three Brahmin youths were 
convioted on a charge of stealing chemicals from the Laho- 
ratory of the Private SchooL In the second and more import- 
ant one. Damn Joahi and seven others were tned for puttmg up 
placards m vanous places desonbing the process of bomb 
making Bamu and another were acquitted by Mr Kinoaid'^ 
and the others were sentenced to comparatively hght pamsh 
ments. In &e third case, the same Jndge agam aoqmtted 
Damn of a charge of oonspirmg to murder Colonel Ferns hut 
sentenced, three others, Bapat, Gadre and Gokhale the first 
to seven years and the two othezs to two years empsaonment 
m addition to fine. On appeal, however Damn was sentenced 
to seven years for each of the offences He escaped from the 
Jail in 1919 and haw not sinoe then becm traced. 

Out of this last case arose the prosecution of Nagporkar 
•Tifi 'M' /v?Alr/m A nTmy gq^ahflimimtof anoffanoe undeir Seotaon 
302 of the Indian P^i^Code which was attempted by Damn 
Joehi against Colonel Ferns Before the tnal commenced m 
March 1911 in the Court of the Bpemal Besnons Judge, Mr 
CUementB, many developmentB of some importance had taken 
place which we must for a moment review The acquittal of 
Damn by Mr Kmcaid m January 1909 seems to Have created 
suspoions which it was necessary to remove. The Maharaja 
had not only to convince brrrw df but convert others to his own 
views. Surrounded by enemies whom hia polioy had made 
for J^TTTi be was more often not in advance of the aotnal 
proof of the reports that ho received. In July 1908 he had 
received anonymous letters threatening him with a bomb for 
having insulted 'dak’s Jogadguru. In September he believ 
ed that it was hkely to find from the people m Belgaom a 
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ready made bomb” and other anns and ammunition But 
any attempt to investigate these ramifications of the story 
into British India could not be puisucd by the Kolhapur Police 
and the judgment of the British Pohee was more valuable 
there than his own He had, however, to complain on numer- 
ous occasions that the success of his Pohee m tracing conspi- 
racies whose existence others had dechned to beheve created 
jealousies in other minds On 11th October, he had to declare 
that he had “ gi zen up Satara and Belgaum as it seems the 
British Pohee ate taking them up ” It was probably the result 
^of differences which had arisen m connection with important 
finds *at Mazagaon near Belgaum between Kolhapur and 
British Police After the acquittal of Damu, one may have 
thought that the trials had not succeeded as well as they should 
have There was nothing surprising if His Highness felt a 
httle disappointed at his mabihty to follow the threads obtam- 
ed by his men, as they were poohpooed by others In Feb- 
ruary, Mr Stevenson Moore, of the Criminal InteUigence 
Department, visited Kolhapur and reported that one Hotilal s 
statement recorded by him corroborated the Poona bomb 
experiment referred to by Do mu Joshi “ Of course as this was 
come from the Simla source, there could be nothmg got up 
Two officers from the British service, one European and 
another Indian, now assisted the further mqmnes by the 
Kolhapur men 

While this was gomg on, the matter seems to have been 
compheated by the statement made by one Malya Dhangar, 
an under-tnal prisoner m the Belgaum Jail, that he had 
assaulted Mr Jadhavrao, an officer m Kolhapur, at the 
instigation of another officer at the same place That was 
followed by a retractation which was again followed y a 
reaffirmation. This went on until he escaped from t e ai 
about the end of 1909 Gossip was busy connecting ^e 
darmg escapade to this official or that in the State an s 
Highness had to request the Government to pay specia 
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attenbon to the mvestigataoiu He wrote on December 

le — 

** It was a very scandaloaa thing that he should go awaj 
m broad dayCght especially when every one was taUnTig 
about him that my Hnxnr Ohitnie, Digtnct Magistrate, and 
Mr had access to him m JaiL Tins httle 

matter is causing fnotion between non Brahmins here and the 
Brahmins are gettmg the best out of it Inquiry wiD, of 
course bemadeby Government about the eecape, but I should 
consider it a great favour personally on me if yon could giv^ 
just a httie special attentioilu Then everything would be 
alnght Whoever the oalpnfc may be whatever his official 
position or rank may be, vdiether my officers or those of 
Government, they should be once for all stnctly dealt with 
and everything would bo quiet on this side ’ 

But the httle nft m the lute could not oitiy bo not oor- 
reoted, but as days rolled on, it assumed a senous aspect. 
The investigations at Belgaum made by Bctuh officials, 
who had re-arrested Malya after some months, disoloeed 
unpleasant oonneobons with oertam Kolhapur men. Inter 
neome quarrels have always one result and KoSiapui was 
thorou^y famihar as we have seen m Ohapter 11, with the 
evils they produced not only on then immediate partampatois 
but on the administration as a whole. The time for appor 
boning credit or blame in this matter and in its several 
ofehoota IB not yet. Many of the persons who played a 
port m that tragic drama are sbll ahve and a full unravelling 
of the consprtaoy and its results must be reserved for the 
future historian of Kolhapur It la enough for the purposes 
of these Memoirs to say that even Hip TTi ghnwiM was bothered 
m no mean degree by the squabbles then going on. ‘ Although 
I had troubles from the Brahmins he wrote m May 1911 
my brother and my wife always consoled me If you 
behove me, ours is the most hippy family in the whole of 
That IS a very difficult posibon for me 
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tint I cawiot tell you oU that I want to tell, because both the 
parties are the trees of my own plantation This difficulty 
h indeed very great ’’—greater, I should say, than he himself 
probably realised at that time. 

ITis Jiighncss health too seems to have begun giving 
him considerable trouble at this time Endowed by nature 
uifh a wonderfully robust and superb physique, he had in 
Jus early days developed it to what appeared to be capable 
of lasting him for double the span of ordinary human life. 
Ills record ride from Kolhapur to Mahableshwar, his rough 
life in shikar trips which had become his second nature and 
(he fcAt of drawing a mofe which takes two good bullocks to 
draw, performed by him at Shirol m 1898, gave proof— if 
proof w'as needed — of his excellent health and strength. 
But the wcakniess of his inhentance, as his tutor had observ- 
ed, gave him ‘trouble even before he was installed The 
first great change, however, came in about 1909 He had 
become somewhat flabby and along with his heart, his diges- 
tion seemed to be weakemng. About Apnl 1910, he contem- 
plated a visit to Germany for the purpose of taking a course 
of baths there But with his chrome carelessness about 
health, he gave up the idea soon after He had begun one 
of those many expenments which he made with his own 
body. You will be surprised to hear ” he tells Sir John 
hluir Mackenzie on May 22, 1910, “ that I fasted for six 
days for my obesity and I have broken the fast to-day, and 
I am feehng qmte fresh and I shall after a month or so resume 
it again.” He went on expenmentmg hke this till the very 
last hour of his hfe. 

The bomb and sedition inquiries he was making enabled 
him to discover the comphcity, though not direct, of some 
of his Jahagirdars with the persons concerned m the pohtical 
ohences The dianes of one of the accused showed that they 
were uneqmvocaUy encouraging some of these seditiomsts. 

They seem to be mixed up and attending meetmgs of Tilak 
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and Bepm Pal and collecting fonds from their subjects for 
Tilak and snob other funds Their secretaries were appa- 
rently oolleotmg funds for objectionable purposes After 
bang fnlty convinced of their improper conduct, His Highness 
decided to show to one or two of his Jahagirdars his dis 
pleasure by withdrawing from them the powers of rosidnary 
junsdiobon which he had conforrod upon thorn m 1905 on 
condition of then remaining loyal. Thus an order was 
passed early m 1910 (January 21) whereby the Jahagirdars 
of Ichalkaranji and Viahalgad were for a time depnved^ 
of the spemel powers which had been conferred on them, to 
try all cases not exclusively tnable by the Sessions Court and 
the exemption from the supervisory powers of the High 
Court, both of which belonged to BQs Highness under the 
1903 modification of the Agreement of 1862 

Another question which affected the relations of Native 
States with Bntuh India attracted the Maharaja s attention 
in 1909 An Extremist Marathi daily of Bombay, now 
defnnet, edited by Mr Q B Modak, who was conoeroed with 
the Ferns murder attempted by Damn Joehi attacked some 
of the non Btahmm offiaeis of Kolhapur and the adminis- 
tcaUon of the State m a aenee of rabid artaolee m the autumn 
of 1909 On October 13 TTla TTi gTinpaH complained — 
You know the Native papers are able to vibiy me, my 
ad miTus trataon and officers with impunity I may mentaon 
that for many reasons we are vilified more than any other 
Native State. Lately the Rashiramal hm abused my Bie- 
cutive Bngmeer and Oarbar Surgeon They both belong 
to the backward classes They have already laid com 
plamtB, both criminal and mvil, m the ConrtB of the Reodanoy 
and have asked for la^e damages Smee this, people have 
been oommg to me and h ringing preasure on me to com 
promise the matter because the cases are very strong and 
RaghtronuU will be no more. The Press rules now m existence 
in British India are meant to protect the pubho m Bntish 
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territory but they do not give any protection to the Chiefs 
01 their Officers who are very loyal This the papers know 
well and they freely abuse the Native States and the Native 
States cannot do anything because, in the first place, the 
ofiencc lb not extraditable. If they are sued and prosecuted 
in British Coui*ts, it becomes very inconvenient to take up 
all the officers, and witnesses into Bntish territory and at 
the same time, it is veiy expensive Of course a Chief like 
myself would hke to undertake and enjoy such prosecution, 
^ut I cannot afford to stay away for days and months together. 

• . . . Of course I do not mind, but the dirt 

j 

sometimes sticks The solution of aU these difficulties would 
be to allow such cases to be heard and tiied m Eesidency 
Courts ” 

In so far as the claim of the Darbars for protection 
from malevolent attacks in the Press of British India was 
concerned, BDs Highness was on perfectly firm ground And 
the remedy he suggested was as reasonable The officers 
of the States could not, of course, be allowed to go out of their 
way and claim the protection of this extraordinary jims- 
diction sought to be conferred on Residency Courts This 
representation of a legitimate gnevance of the States received 
consideration by the Government of India and, though 
the exact remedy was not accepted, provision was made 
to meet the difficulty m the Press Act, which was soon 
enacted His Hghness wrote to another fnend a httle 
later — 

“ Unless this is done, the Native papers would be fight- 
ing with a sword against persons bound hand and foot as the 
Native State Officers and Chiefs are m such cases Why I 
say that mere change of makmg defamation an extraditable 
offence would not serve the purpose is that if the papers are 
convicted, it will be put down to zu l u m in Native States 
This might do in far away places hke Sind, Kathiawar, Idar, 

etc.” 
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The reply was 

“ Yotu complaint of the impunity with which Chiefs and 
their admuuBtratioiis are vilified is folly ^ustafied* We have 
already made proposals for the alterataons of the law and 
at PGmIfl I spoke to Mr Sinha about it I hope we may get 
Bomething done, which will put an end to what is undoub- 
tedly a grave scandaL In the meanwhile we must do the 
beet we oam 

One might justifiably claim a succees m this for the 
Maharaja 

Mr Jackson of the Indian Civil Service was m Deoem * 
her 1909 the victim of a foul attack by the revolved of a 
youthful anarchist, Kanhere of Naaik. Coming to Kolhapur 
soon after the stormy days of Colonel Wray as its Political 
Agent, Mr Jackson had proved a very agreeable fnend to 
His Highness during his short stay in the Malyimja s capital 
and his cruel dea^ was felt as a personal loes by him At 
the condolence meeting h^d under his presidency His 
Highness referred to the sad event m very feeling terms and 
after some months, eent a handsome present to Mrs Jackson 
who had been so suddenly and so cruelly deprived of the 
mainstay of her life The meefang was howover very poorty 
attended. In the words of His Highnees I om really very 
ashamed to say that when I called a meeting to express onr 
disgust at the cold blooded murder, the meeting was attended 
oniy by a few Maratha and Jam stadents and non Brahnim 
feudatonos and officers. Not a single Brahmm pleader 
officer or student attended it * 

The tnal of Modak and Nagpurkar woe concluded on 
March 31 1911 and while the latter was acqratted, the 
former reoaved seveu years of transportetaon. The last 
case m the batch — agoinst Modsk^s associate, K. D Kul 
harm — was h a ngi ng fire for many years as the accused had 
been all the while absconding He surrendered himself 
m 1919 and after a tnak Mr V B Gokhale, a Brahmm Judge, 
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convicted him and gave as heavy a punishment to hirn as 
Modak had got 

His Highness’ work in connection with the discovery of 
these offences, directed mainly against the Bntish Govem- 
ment, won him on the one hand the full approbation of the 
Government who conferred upon him, in January 1909, a 
personal salute of 21 guns But he had also to incur the 
tvrath of a section of the people in Maharashtra who began 
X) hate him more than ever before Hjs anti-sedition cam- 
paign endeared him to the Government as his Vedokta and 
Education work had brought him nearer to the heart of the 
lon-Brahmins But the class which looked upon Inm as 
;heir staunch opponent on the social arena now found m him 
;he worst of their pohtical antagonists Years after these 
jases had been disposed of and the dm* of the hearmgs m the 
jaw Courts h^d died down, a Poona newspaper pubhshed 
jxtracts from the letters written and received by His BGgh- 
less in the course of these two or three years How they 
vere obtained is and will remain for ever an insoluble emgma 
x) the world at large But the wonder is that a writer 
lapable of sober thought should have based on this corres- 
pondence a tirade against the Maharaja, describing him as a 
‘ Traitor to Self-Government ’ in India The extracts as 
well as the criticism were later on pubhshed m the more per- 
manent form of a booklet and the head note and the preface 
renewed the attack on him on the ground that the letters 
thus disclosed showed that the Maharaja was an enemy 
of Swarajya The muendo is obvious But what, after all, 
did the correspondence show ^ It showed for one thing that 
the Maharaja was loyal to the Sovereign and that when he 
got scent of anarchist conspiracies, he gave information to 
the Government and foUo#ed the clues he had got with as 
much skiU as he could Whatever else it may have been^ 
it was not injurious to the cause of Swaraj’ya unless one is to 
suppose that such conspiracies are the means to the attam- 
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mfflit of that goal It also allowed that tto Bnfaah Govern 
ment appreciated his efiorts to nniavol the plots and assured 
him of their support m the nghteoua work he was doing 
Was that detnmental to the cause of Swarajya t The mam 
pomt of the attack was that the Maharaja was an enemy 
of democracy The cntenon by which one is to judge on 
ihis question la the meaning which is to be attached to that 
much misunderstood word Ho was firmly and frankly 
of opmion that, unless the masses of the country were better ' 
educated and freed from the mental sbvery to which thejf 
are at present subjected, a democracy m India was bound 
to mean an undiluted and vicious obgarchy entrenched not 
only behind pohtioal but behind aooio-mtelleotual monopoly 
of power As between that kmd of oligarchy and the present 
bureaucracy H5s Highness frankly preferred the lotter 
That was emetiy why he insisted that thd educationally 
backward Glasses must be as qmokly educated as posable « 
gTuI the mass mind of the ooontry emancipated And that 
m hs view, was laying the true foandationB of a democracy 
m India Was he wrong ! I might add that in this wider 
and truer sense, ho was a more consistent democrat than 
many hp-uataoualists who have btherto attacked him in 
this oonnection- A rnan like Hjs Highness who had fought 
tooth and naJ to awaken self reepeot m his fellow men by 
freemg them from the ban of Sudrahood and a Tnftn who had 
distmotly helped numerous backward oommumtaes to enter 
the portals of western cultme — could he he in any sense an 
enemy of democracy m Bntaah India T A true democrat m 
India has to guard with lavirfi care against the prctensiona of 
communal oligarobee to masquerade in the borrowed feathers 
of a superficial democracy Nothing oould he more oppres 
mve than such a spunous umtateon of that rare article a 
democratac Government suited to a democratao social orgam 
satiom He feared the growth of Brabnamcal power with s 
nervousness wbch surpnsed many But no one oouldjosssil 
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the fact that ]ie did substautial service to the cause of Swa- 
laiva bv broadeiimg tlie basis of our national life In the 
.ac]iiln(*ment of that essential work, loyalty to the British 
Sovereign, respect and admiration for the gifts of western, 
cultme readiness to concede rights to our inferiors before' 
dcinanding them from others, gi'atitude to the British Nation 
for tlie great good done by it to India, faith in the^phghted 
vord of that nation and in the accepted goal of its Indian 
jiohcv, tlic eradication of many a social evil eating into the 
^ \ itals of oui public life, these and similai other conditions 
wire the sme (Jim pioii and, consideredas a whole, His Highness’ 
indi\adual contribution to the cause of this nation-buildmg 
lias been bcttei than that of many of our so-called patriots 
V lio liavc tiled to malign him as a traitor and enemy of self- 
go imrnment 

Nor IS there anything m these transactions which would 
refiect the least disciedit upon the attitude of Government 
officials towards the accused m these pohtical cases The 
impression sought be engendered by the critics is that an 
attempt vas being made by some of them to encourage the 
use of any but the most honest methods to bnng about 
the comuctions Sir George Claike has been stigmatised by 
one of these critics as a “wicked” man This was, 
to say the least of it, absolutely unjustified At the 
end of 1909, Sir George Clarke wiote to His High- 
ness — 

“ I hope I need not tell you how very greatly I value 
your co-operation and your devoted loyalty to His Majes- 
ty’s Government in India of which you have given stnkmg' 
proofs since I came to India Your assistance has been 
most valuable and I can assure you that it is very warmly 
appreciated by Government Agam assuring of 

the support of Government m any difficulties which might 
arise from your devoted loyalty to the Crown ” The letter 

concludes here 
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A few months eaihei he wrote — 

*‘Yonr life IS of mertnnable nnportanoe to yonr State 
and to the Sonthem Mahratta Country, where your if^uence 
Jot good « grtoL I beg, therefore, that you will not drive 
unattended ’ 

About the same time &t John Mmi Maolcenne eays 
You may rely on it Uiat Government will cordially 
recognise your woA and that of your Pohoe. There is nothing 
legifamate, I beheve, that Government will not do for Your 
TTighrifwi for the ashuig 

ffir W iTliftm l^ee Warner, then in tiie India Office, wntea 
in March 1910 — 

‘ I have watched with deep interest your Ic^l action 
m the laat year oi to and troBt that the united acUon oi the 
Government and the pHnces of India wiH convince these 
eedition mongera that their conxse of action is not only cn 
mmal but ddetUd hy thetr own jwopie and wdeet ** (The 
Itahcs are mine) 

Why was enoonragement so profusely showered upon 
His Highness t Was it to pat him on the back so that he 
might, as some entice said, crush the polrboal reformers by 
hook or by crook ? There is not a shred of evidence to support 
such an allegation- The real question in appraising His 
Hi^ness work m this connection is whether one hehevee in 
the Bnhsh connection as a source of benefit to both the 
■countnee and has faith m the assurance that a well ordered 
progress is bonnd to cany India to the highest goal of her 
national Me, oonsistentiy with the mamtenanoo of that 
oonneotioii- The Maharaja was one of those who beheved, in 
Bjantas well as letter, that tlie jxuBn/awtcawas anindispen 
sable condition of Indian progress which, owing to the social 
•conditiona for which Indians are themselves responsiblei, 
must be slow and must take tune What is the attitude of 
the Extremist agitator towards this question ! I need not 
answer This beang so the Government was morally 
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justified in supporting those who hod faith m these fimdamen- 
t-ak of the Indian pohl^ical school which His Highness repre- 
swited. Tlic true complaint was that the Government was 
ton ncak to follow the straight pohey. The prescription 
of Jjord itforley, as we know, was a mixture of repression and 
ronecssion. In so far as it opphed to the temporarily misled 
people, It was certainly the wisest pohey Concessions to 
. ^ the reasonable demands are clearly necessary and wise 
A stubborn attitude towards legitimate aspirations spells 
certain disasters. But when the demand is based on the 
assumption that the British connection is an unmixed evil, 
that it ought as soon as possible be rent asunder, that the 
goal of British Policy is not at all m the direction of India’s 
nelfare and the only weapons of agitation, where possible 
arc tcrroribm and murder, what is the expected outcome 
of concessions’ 2 ‘^I am afraid,” wrote Ebs Highness m 
j February 1909, “the present weak pohey will only make 
loyal people disloyal and increase the number of seditiomsts 
and agitators.” As one is hkely to err on the side of lemency 
m dealing with political irreconcilables, I know one is hkely 
to err on the side of what is called a “ strong policy” But 
when His Highness was deahng with depraved characters 
who did not hesitate to use methods of terrorisation against 
honest men of opposite views, his pohey amply deserved all 
the support that the Government could give 

As for the great skill and tact of the Maharaja’s personal- 
ity, the best testimony comes, not from the Government 
side, but feom the paper of Mr Tilak whom he had 
consistently antagonised' Refemng to these incidents, it 

says — 

“ God had given the Maharaja an extraordmary pny- 
sique None of the seven hundred Princes of India is com- 
parable with him in this respect. His physical strength 
IE such as would have become even a Kshatnya of the olden 
days. His intellect is still more praiseworthy Possibly 
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■we may fmH some indi-vidualfl among our Pnnoes who may 
equal ium m this respect. Tet after considering the exploits 
of hifl mtcUect, we thinV that His Highness would oertomly 
have made a name for himsdf by hook or crook if he had 
been bom m old historical tunes 

Coming from the very opposite camp and coming at a 
tune when the foes stood faoe to face on a held of battle, 
this ungrudging reoogmtion of the Maharaja s mtdlectui 
eminence is a much higher oompliment than at first sight i 
appears to be 
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■we may find some individtials among out Pnnoes who may 
equal bm m this reepect Yet after oonsideimg the exploits 
of his mteHeot, we thinh tiiat BGs Hjghneps would certainly 
have made a name for himself by hook or crook if he had 
been bom m old histoncal tunes ' 

Coming from the very opposite camp and coming at a 
time wh^ the foes stood boe to face on a field of battle 
this ongmdgmg recognition of the Itfahamja s intdleotnal 
eminence is a much higher compliment than ot first sight it 
appears to be 
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